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NOTIOR 



This Institatioii does not, as a body, hold itself 
responsible for statements made or opinions expressed, 
either in the Papers read or in the discussions which 
have occurred, at the Meetings. 
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Is ettabliflhed — 

1. To secure the adyancement and facilitate the ac- 

quisition of that knowledge which constitutes 
the profession of a Surveyor, viz. — ^the art of 
determining the value of all descriptions of 
landed and house property, and of the various 
interests therein ; the practice of managing and 
developing estates; and the science of ad- 
measuring and delineating the physical features 
of the earth, and of measuring and estimating 
artificers* work. 

2. To promote the general interests of the profession, 

and to maintain and extend its usefulness for 
the puhlic advantage. 

The Institutiom consists of four classes, viz. — Fellows, 
Pbofbssional Asbooiatbs, Associates, and Honorary Mem- 
bers, with a class of Students attached. 

A Fellow must be more than twenty-five years of age, 
and must have acquired a practical knowledge of surveying in 
one or other of its branches as above defined ; he must have 
so practised on his own account for more than five years ; or 
must be a member of a firm of Surveyors established upwards 
of ten years ; or in partnership with a Surveyor of ten years' 
standing ; or must have passed the Examination declared in 
the Rules of Examination to appertain to the class of Fellows.* 
Fellows have the right to use the letters F.S.I, after their 
names. 

A Pbofessional Associate must be more than twenty-one 
years of age, a Surveyor by profession, in practice on his own 
account or employed as an Assistant in a Surveyor's Office 
or qualified for die class by having passed the Students' 
Proficiency Examination, or the Professional Associates' Quali- 
fying Examination.* Professional Associates have the right 
to use the letters P.A.S.I. after their names. 

* Tki RuU$ of £jNMiifiattoii eon ht obtoifMct Wi appUeoHan to th$ 

Soerttary, 






An A^ooiATs must be more than twentj-one yean of age, 
not a Surveyor by profession, bnt his pursuits mast be tnch 
as to qualify him to concur with Surveyors in the advancement 
of professional knowledge. 

An HoNORABT Member must be a person who, either by 
reason of his position or experience, or his eminence in science, 
may be enabled to render assistance in promoting the objects 
of the Institution, but who is not engaged in practice as a 
Surveyor in Great Britain or Ireland. He has the privilege 
of being present and taking part at all Ordinary General 
Meetings, and of access to the Library, but no right of voting* 
discussing, or otherwise interfering in the affairs of the Insti- 
tution ; nor is he called on to contribute to its funds. 

Students (who must not be under eighteen years of age) 
qualify as such by passing the Students' Preliminary Exam- 
ination. Candidates for Studentship who can produce a 
Certificate of having passed the Matriculation Examination 
of the University of Oxford, Cambridge, London, or any other 
University in the United Kingdom, or who have passed, with 
Honours, the Senior Local Examination of the University of 
Oxford or Cambridge, are exempted from this Examination, 
and may be admitted by the Council on- the recommendation 
(according to a form) of four Fellows and two Associates, 
or of the Fellow or Associate to whom they are or have been 
articled ; but it is obligatory on all Students to undergo the 
Proficiency Examination at the close of their Student course, 
at the time and under the conditions applying in each parti- 
cular case under the Rules of Examination. 

The Council may accord to Students such privileges, sub- 
ject to such terms, regulations, and restrictions, as they shall 
from time to time prescribe. 

Any person desirous of being admitted into the Institution 
(excepting to the class of Students) must be proposed and re- 
commended according to a form, in which the full name, place 
of business (if any), usual residence, and qualifications of the 
candidate must be distinctly specified. This form must be 
subscribed by him, and signed by at least six Fellows or four 
Fellows and two Associates, certifying a personal knowledge 
of the candidate ; or, in the case of a person who has passed 
the Qualifying Examination, by four Members of the Council^ 
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of whom the President shall he one, after careful enquiry into 
the antecedents of the applicant. 

The proposal so made, heing delivered to the Secretary, 
will he suhmitted to the Council, who, on approving the quali- 
fications will determine the class for which the candidate is to 
he presented for hallot at an Ordinary General Meeting. 

The following are the rates of contrihution to the funds : — 
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3 3 


8 8 
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No person can become a Member (other than an Honorary 
Member) of the Institution, unless and until he pays as his 
first Subscription to the Institution, in the case of becoming 
a Fellow of the Institution, the sum of Eight Guineas, in the 
case of becoming a Professional Associate of the Institution, 
the sum of Five Guineas, and in the case of becoming an 
Associate of the Institution, the sum of Five Guineas. 

All Fellows, Professional Associates, and Associates, are 
required, within twelve months after their election, to deliver 
to the Council an original Paper on some subject connected 
with the profession, or to make a donation to the Library or 
Collection. 

The affairs of the Institution are under the management 
of a Council, which is elected annually, consisting of a Presi- 
dent, four Vice-Presidents, eleven Fellows, one Professional 
Associate, and two Associates. 

The Session of the Institution commences annually on the 
second Monday in November, and continues to the end of 
May. The Ordinary General Meetings are held on every 
alternate Monday during the Session. At these Meetings 
original communications are read on some professional subject, 
and their merits fully and freely discussed. Every Member 
has the privilege of introducing one visitor to these Meetings. 
Members are entitled to a copy of any printed publication 
issued by the Institution after their admission. 
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THE OPENING ADDRESS 

BT 

EDWARD RYDE, President, 

AT THE ORDIKART MEETING OF 

THE SURVEYORS' INSTITUTION, 

November 13th, 1882. 



Under circumstances oyer which we have no control, I 
occupy this evening a position which none of my prede- 
cessors have filled, and none of my successors can ever 
occupy. Under the 17th Article of the Charter, the first 
President of the Chartered Institution continues to hold 
office until a President has been elected under the By-Laws. 
By the 43rd Article of the Charter, the Council were- 
required to prepare draft By-Laws, and to send a copy to 
each Member of the Institution, inviting observations there* 
on, within a time limited by the Council. They were then 
to take into consideration the observations so offered ; to 
finally settle the draft By-Laws, and to send a copy to each 
Member of the Institution. They were then directed ta 
call a General Meeting for the consideration and adoption of 
By-Laws, to be held on a day not less than one month, and 
not more than three months, after the expiration of twelve- 
months from the date of the Charter. That Meeting was 
held on the 26th ultimo, two months after the expiration of 
the twelve months &om the date of the Charter; but it 
was not on account of its being an exact mean between the 
minimum and maximum time allowed for the purpose, that 
the date of the Meeting was fixed. It would probably 

(I) 



have been fixed a month earlier, had it not been for the feust 
that in September a large number of the Members of the 
Institution are generally absent from their homes. Under 
these circumstances it was felt that a good Meeting might 
not be secured if it had been called for any time in Sept- 
ember. There were, of oourse, minor reasons, including 
the necessity for fixing a day which would suit the con- 
yenience of a majority of the Members of the Council. At 
that Meeting the By-Laws were adopted, and they have 
since been submitted to the Privy Council. As soon as 
they have been allowed by the Lords of the Council, they 
will come into operation, and have an effect upon the 
regulation and government of the Listitution. There must 
then be an Election of President, Vice-Presidents, and a 
CouncU. 

"No doubt the privil^e of occupying the position which 
I now fill for a third time is one of great honour and dis- 
tinction, for which my acknowledgments are due to the 
Members of the Institution ; but it is a privilege (borrowing 
words from the second Address of the first President of this 
Institution, Mr. John Clutton) associated with anxieties 
and duties which it is impossible to cast aside. 

It was also stated by Mr. Clutton in the Address to which 
I have referred, that he had hoped, both for the sake of the 
Members and for his own sake, that, having seen the Insti- 
tution fairly started, he might have retired from the more 
active part which, in common with the earUer Members, he 
had taken during the first Session of its existence. I desire to 
say that I regard my present position as exactly the converse 
of that which Mr. Clutton then filled. I should not have 
consented to fill the office of President for a longer period 
than two years had I not been desirous of seeing the Institu- 
tion, as reconstituted and re-established under the Charter, 
fedrly started with By-Laws allowed by the Lords of the 



Council^ and with a President, Yioe-PreBidentSi and Oounoil 
legally elected under those By-Laws. 

As stated in the Charter, the profession of a Siureyor 
is one requiring a wide and varied training, in respect of 
the frequent employment of its Members in the capacities 
of Umpires, Arbitrators, Witnesses, Valuers, Advisers, 
Purchasers, Sellers, and Managers of Landed Estates in 
all parts of the United Kingdom; and, as further stated, 
the Institution, undoubtedly comprises amongst its Members 
most of the leading Land- Agents and Surveyors, Surveyors 
and Valuers, and Building-Surveyors in the United King- 
dom, and includes, among its Honorary Members, Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, and men occupying high 
positions in public offices and in the scientific and learned 
professions. The Charter also emphasises the fact that the 
Institution aims at the improvement of the status of Sur- 
veyors, regulating and shaping the customs and usages of 
Surveyors, providing the means of professional training, and 
securing the interchange and dissemination of practical 
information, and thereby the better discharge of duties 
affecting interests of great public importance. It is certainly 
not too much to state that the Institution at the present 
time is greatly in advance of the Institution of fourteen 
years ago. If nothing more can be said with confidence, 
this certainly must be true of it, that its older Members 
are more experienced, and its younger Members far better 
educated, than those of fourteen years ago. But the 
profession of a Surveyor had hitherto been — perhaps more 
so than any other profession— open to the employment 
of men quite unqualified to act as Surveyors, except in 
some one special particular, and whose introduction to the 
profession has been due to some accidental circumstances. 
The Surveyor of the future will be able to present to the 
public a testimonial or certificate that he is at least suffi- 



dently qualified to practise the profession by an ability to 
pass an examination without which the right to use the 
letters F.S.I., except under very special circumstances, 
cannot be acquired. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the advantages of such 
an Institution is afforded by the Royal College of Surgeons. 
No person can get employment as a medical practitioner, 
unless he can attach to his name the initials M.It.C.S. The 
use of these letters is a guarantee that the user of them has 
passed through a system of education and training, and has 
undergone an examination which requires a considerable 
amount of knowledge and skill. The analogy is, no doubts 
incomplete, inasmuch as our profession will never become a 
close one ; but the letters F.S.I, will confer a virtual mono- 
poly, as regards the best class of work, upon those who 
have the right to use them. Of course, it will be quite 
understood that it will take a few years to wear out the 
original qualification of a Fellow of the Institution, and 
to arrive at a period when all its Fellows will be Fellows 
by examination. It was necessary to provide an inter- 
mediate period for working out the change, inasmuch as 
the present Fellows of the Institution would scarcely 
have submitted themselves to an examination, and a new 
class of Fellows can only be produced after a series of years. 
Attention should, however, be drawn to the fact that the 
Council have made arrangements by which any person may 
at once submit himself for examination, and may secure all 
the privileges which will belong to Fellows in the future. 
The younger Members are also permitted to present them- 
selves at once for examination, and thereby to obtain the 
immediate distinction of " Professional Associates " of the 
Institution. On the whole, there can be little doubt that 
the Members of the Institution are to be congratulated on 
the complete success of the application for the Charter, and 



upon the working of it, so far ajs it has been in operation at 
the present time. They are also to be congratulated upon 
the prospects of the Institution as regards its educational 
moYement, so far as an inference can be drawn from the 
number of applicants for examination at the present time. 
Indeed, the prospects of the Institution appear to be 
in every particular as good as they could possibly be. 
Assuming that the previous practice of electing the Senior 
Tice-President to the Office of President is followed, no 
selection could possibly be made which would promise 
better for the welfare of the Institution. In Mr. Smith- 
WooLLEY we have not only a thoroughly-educated Sur- 
veyor and Land- Agent, but an hereditary Surveyor, whose 
father was one of the most able Surveyors of his day. 
Moreover, Mr. Smith- Woolley had the very great ad- 
vantage of assisting his father in his father's lifetime, and of 
succeeding to his large business at his death. He was also 
one of the earliest promoters of the Institution, and has 
been one of its stanchest supporters, and a most constant 
attendant at the Council and General Meetings. 

That the staff of the Institution continues perfectly 
satisfactory, has been evidenced this evening by the inter- 
esting ceremony which preceded this Meeting. That 
ceremony consisted in presenting to your Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. John Wornham Penfold, a service of plate, as 
some slight recognition of the obligation under which the 
Institution lies to him for his long-continued and gratuitous 
services ; services which the Council and Members of the 
Institution trust may be prolonged for many years. 

The Library continues to increase in quality and 
quantity, and the general usefulness of the Institution 
becomes daily better understood. 

In my last Address I invited you to read Mr. John 
Horatio Lloyd's speech at the first General Meeting of 
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the Institutioii, as reported in the first Yolome of our 
^'Transactions," at page 14; and if there is one among 
you here present this evening who has not read that 
speedh, I beg permission to repeat my request. I even go 
almost as far as to ask those among you who have read it 
to read it again. You cannot fail to be pleased and 
gratified with it. In happy language, it defines the position 
and duties of a Surveyor, and the objects of the founders of 
this Institution. 

Reviewing the work of the profession for the last 
forty-five years in which I have been engaged upon it, 
the first great business upon which the Surveyors were 
occupied at the commencement of that period was the 
surveying, mapping, and valuing of parishes imder the 
Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 (6 & 7 Will. IV., cap. 71) 
and the Parochial Assessment Act of the same year 
(6 & 7 Will. IV., cap. 96). Under the first-mentioned Act, 
the whole of the titheable lands of England and Wales were 
surveyed and mapped as well as valued; and under the last- 
mentioned Act, the whole of the parishes in England and 
Wales were valued, and very many of them were surveyed 
and mapped. This work produced a large number of 
Assistant-Surveyors, many of whom, after a few years, 
became very efficient in their profession ; and there are very 
few Surveyors of the present day who could compete with 
some of them for accuracy and despatch. But the work 
did not last longer than about ten years, and then the least 
efficient men were drafted off to other employments. Some 
of the tithe maps were equal in quality to any maps which 
have been since produced. Such a perfect system of keeping 
a Field Book was arrived at that the work could be plotted 
as well years after the survey was made as at the time of 
making it. A perfect system of triangulation, relying almost 
entirely upon the chain, without the use of instruments ; 



ooTering as much of the land to be surveyed by one large 
triangle as possible ; trusting to no internal scribing within 
such triangle; making each line a " through line'' between 
two other lines ; limiting the off-sets for a map on a scale of 
three chains to an inch to a short maximum length ; and 
many other similar details which it would be out of place 
for me to enter upon now, were among the requirements of 
the best offices. The object which I have now in view is 
to stimulate the younger members of the profession to 
practise the making of surveys of large blocks of land (say 
of 2,000 acres) for the express purpose of encountering 
some of the difficulties which attend such work, and of 
dealing with them practically, in preference to relying upon 
theory and knowledge upon the subject derived from 
books alone. It is very much to be desired that the practice 
of surveying and mapping should be kept up by Surveyors, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Ordnance Survey of the 
country and the maps published by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment have very much superseded maps which in old days 
were the production of Civil Surveyors and Land- Agents. 
What is to be feared is that the class of Chain-Surveyors 
will degenerate, if not altogether decline, and some attention 
has been given to the point in the scheme of examinations 
recently published by the Council. 

Valuations for Parochial Assessments have, of course, 
descended to the present day. It is, however, a very 
common occurrence to find that a new valuation of a parish 
for rating purposes is made by the Overseers and by a 
Committee of Parishioners. In such a case, the process 
adopted is to alter and amend some previous valuation, 
instead of having an entirely new valuation made by com- 
petent person& In many cases, where a new valuation is 
made by a Surveyor, under contract with the Assessment 
Committee of a Union, the appointment of the Surveyor is 
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the result of an open competition, and the price paid is one 
which will not remunerate a competent man for doing the 
work carefully and properly. Therefore very little satisfac- 
tion is given, and many appeals follow. One of the most 
drastic remedies which could be applied to the incidence of 
Local Taxation would be the passing of an Act rendering it 
compulsory to have a new valuation of every parish as 
often as once in every five years. 

The next great work. which feU upon Surveyors arose 
under what is known as the Railway Mania of 1845. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Tithe Act and the Poor Law 
Assessment Act had created a large number of Assistant- 
Surveyors, the number was found to be wholly inadequate 
for the requirements of the Parliamentary work of the 
autumn of that year. In the month of I^ovember of that 
year, Assistant-Surveyors earned very large sums of money 
in the preparation of Parliamentary plans and sections. 
But this great and sudden influx of work did not benefit the 
whole body of Surveyors. Many who contracted for the 
survey of lines of Railway in the month of August of that 
year, and were bound to complete their work by the 30th of 
November, sustained very great losses, owing to the great 
increase of remuneration required by Assistants. In a very 
few years the Railway work fell ofi*, and the race of Assist- 
ant-Surveyors had to seek employment in other occupations. 
At the present time, if any large survey were to be required, 
it would be almost impossible to get it done within a reason- 
able time, and then only at very great cost compared with 
the price originally paid for the Tithe and Poor Law Maps. 
The Tithe Maps were of two classes, distinguished as First 
and Second-Class Maps. The First-Class Maps had to be 
sent to the Tithe Office in London to be tested by Captain 
Dawson, a Royal Engineer and Assistant Tithe Com- 
missioner. The Field Books had to accompany them, and, 
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in the event of discrepancy, a test-line was chained through 
the Parish. In the event of the Map failing to stand the 
test, it was returned to the Surveyor to be replaced by a 
correct one. 

The test by examination of the Field Books, although 
perhaps the best that, under the circumstances, could have 
been made, was by no means an infallible one. It was 
not an unknown circumstance for an unscrupulous Surveyor, 
who had made a Map which had required adjustment in its 
details, to make a new set of Field Books to fit the Map. 
The scale of the First-Class Maps was generally that of 
three chains to an inch, but a four-chain scale was not 
objected to, and a few Maps were plotted upon that scale. 
These Maps have been sadly neglected, and suffered in many 
cases to fall into complete decay. The Ordnance Survey 
Maps have been substituted for them for many purposes, 
but as part of the title to the Tithe Rent-charge they will 
always be valuable. 

The enclosure of Commons gave a good deal of work to 
Surveyors during the first twenty-five years of the period 
under review, and some very excellent maps were made for 
the purpose. The allotting and setting out of the lands 
enclosed also afforded a good deal of employment. Nearly 
the whole of the Common fields of the country and a large 
number of Commons have long since been enclosed, but 
some still remain which ought to be so dealt with. An 
unfounded objection has arisen to the enclosure of all 
Oonmions, so that this branch of the work of a Surveyor 
has nearly passed away. 

The creation of Sewage Farms, and the purchase of land 
by Corporations and Local Boards for that purpose, gave a 
little impetus to the business of a Surveyor some ten years 
since. At the present time, very little land is being pur- 
chased for Sanitary purposes, and there are not many 
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Arbitration or Jury Oases arising oat of this class of 
business. 

The purchase of land for Railways has afforded yery 
large employment for Sunreyors in all parts of the country, 
and has created a dass of skilled witnesses which had no 
existence five and forty years ago. This class of business is 
likely to continue for some years hence ; there are still a 
large number of Railways to be made, and every main line 
of Railway which now exists must inevitably be widened. 
The stations will also require great enlargement. It is 
possible that, instead of widening the existing lines of 
Railway, the requisite additional accommodation will be 
made by the making of alternative lines. As an illus- 
tration of this principle, the course taken by the London 
and North Western Railway Company in providing ad- 
ditional lines between Roade and Rugby, may be men- 
tioned. Instead of widening their existing Hne between 
these two stations, which would also have involved the 
widening of the Eilsby Tunnel, and would have opened up 
no new country, the Directors have made an entirely new 
line vid Northampton, which combines the desired effect of 
increasing the capacity of the railway between Roade and 
Rugby, with the additional advantage of placing the town 
of Northampton upon a direct main line of railway to 
London, and opens up and accommodates a new district of 
country. The same thing is being done, on a smaller scale, 
by the London and South Western Railway Company, 
between Surbiton and Guildford. The making of a new 
line between these two stations, vid Cobham and Horsley, 
affords double accommodation between Surbiton and Guild- 
ford, and, at the same time, opens up an entirely new district 
for residential purposes, and accommodates a number of 
important places hitherto without railway accommodation. 

These observations apply with still greater force to the 
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construction of goods lines. There appears to have grown 
up a feeling that merchandise is detained longer than is 
necessary in the hands of the railway companies ; and this 
feeling has found expression in a project which is to be 
brought before Parliament in the ensuing Session. The 
idea is to construct ** plateways '' for goods and merchandise 
traffic, the advantage of which is said to consist in the fact 
that waggons, trollies, and goods trucks, which are to run 
upon them, and which are to have flat wheels, will be 
capable of travelling over the common streets and roads, 
and of being taken alongside of the warehouses which are 
the ultimate destination of the goods traffic The project 
seems to be somewhat retrograde in its character, and one 
which can scarcely be expected to compete successfully with 
railwajrs. It will surely be possible so to improve, where 
necessary, the means of trans-shipment from the sea to 
railways, and from the railways to the merchants' ware- 
houses, as to enable goods to be still carried on railways in 
successful competition with plateways. One improvement 
suggests itself at once, which would go far to accomplish 
the object of the plateways, namely, the construction of 
railways of easy gradients between seaports and other 
centres of commercial industry, which should be exclusively 
used for goods traffic, and should be so laid out as to afford 
the largest amount of benefit to the largest amount of 
commerce. Such lines, made jointiy by three or four 
existing companies, to be used by them on terms to be 
r^:alated by the traffic passing over them, would relieve 
the passenger lines of their most dangerous traffic, and 
would, at the same time, facilitate the transmission of goods 
to an extent which is not practicable while the two kinds of 
traffic are mixed up together. The plan adopted by the 
South Eastern Bailway Company for dealing with through 
luggage between Charing Cross and the Continent, is a 
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simple method of saving labour, which might be enlarged 
and applied to certain descriptions of goods traffic. The 
^^Kg^e is packed in a large box, which is lifted from a 
truck on the railway to the deck of the steamer, and again 
from the deck of the steamer to a truck on the Continental 
Kailway, without break of bulk. But whether the future 
requirements are for plateways or railways, a large amount 
of Surveyors* business in connection with one or the other 
appears likely to be required. 

I am particularly desirous of directing the attention of 
the Students and younger Members of the Institution to 
the study of land valuation. It is constantly assumed in 
Compensation Cases and other Inquiries involving the 
valuation of land, that the value of one piece of land is to 
be estimated and determined by the price which has been 
paid for another. It must be obvious that, where such a 
course is taken, the man who makes the valuation is not 
the expert Land-Surveyor who has been called in for the 
purpose, but the purchaser of the other piece of land upon 
which the valuation has been based. This purchaser may 
be a verj^ good judge of the value of land, or he may know 
nothing at all about it ; and the price may have been given 
under special circumstances, or may have been the result of 
pure accident. The purchaser may have been the owner of 
adjoining land, to which additional area may have been of 
the utmost importance, and for which he was able to pay a 
very large price ; but, his requirements having been satisfied, 
he may no longer be a purchaser of land, or, if a purchaser, 
would not give more than it was worth to another person. 
To give a simple illustration : — ^A piece of land was once 
required in a particular situation, near to a large tidal river> 
for the purpose of carrying on an experiment in the breeding 
of fish. Under these circumstances a very large price was 
paid for about two acres. The adjoining land was sub- 
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sequently wanted for the purposes of a Water Company, 
and the owner of the meadow persuaded himself that his 
land was worth the same price as that which had been paid 
for the fishery. The nusconception does not always apply 
in the direction of an oyer-estimate ; under-estimates some- 
times arise ; for instance, a forced sale of land may have 
taken place, and some purchasers may have obtained what 
are known as good auction bargains. It by no means 
follows, as satisfactory evidence, that the land which was 
sold by auction was sold at its full value, because there 
happened to be no one at the auction willing to give more for 
it. It sometimes happens that persons are very anxious to 
acquire land in given situations who do not happen to see 
the announcement of land for sale in that situation, and 
fail to purchase in consequence. 

What I want to impress upon Students and young 
Surveyors is, that each piece of land is to be valued on its 
own merits, and that the value of every piece of land depends 
upon the use which can be made of it. Land which can 
only be used for agricultural purposes has only a value in 
proportion to its fertility, and its situation with regard to 
markets, roads, and railways. Land which is capable of 
being used for building purposes has a value in proportion 
to the property which can be erected upon it. If it is suit- 
able for dwelling-houses, then the value is to be measured 
by the number of houses for which it will afibrd sites, and 
the amount of ground-rent which each house will carry. 
The fee-simple value is the number of years' purchase at 
which the ground-rents may be capitalized, regard being had 
to the time witbin which they can be created. In the 
valuation of houses, it is often assumed that a Surveyor who 
does not reside in the locality in which the property is 
situated must make local enquiries as to what other houses 
are let at ; but a more correct course to adopt is to look at 
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the locality with reference to supply and demand, and to 
ascertain, not what the houses are let at, but what they 
ought to let at. If there are a large number of empty 
houses, it is quite clear that the utmost rent which could be 
expected is the equivalent to a fair rate of interest upon the 
cost of producing the property, and that, in order to get 
houses let, rents something within that sum would have to 
be accepted. If, on the other hand, it is found that the 
population of a place is greater than the houses can ac- 
commodate, it is quite dear that the rent which has just 
been referred to is the minimum, and not the maximum, 
rent which these houses would command. If two people are 
in the market for one house, one is likely to bid higher than, 
under ordinary circumstances, the house would be expected 
to let at 

Much importance is at times attributed to the evidence 
of Surveyors who have a local knowledge ; but what is 
really wanted, is an admixture of local and general 
knowledge. A local Surveyor has great knowledge oi 
everything in the locality; but his opportunities for 
acquiring general knowledge are limited just in proportion 
to the extent to which he practises locally. A Surveyor 
with general knowledge will often be able to point out a use 
or a value in property which may not occur to a local 
Surveyor. 

The business of land valuation must always increase in 
every country with the growth of population and wealth 
and the extension of trade. Recent legislation has im- 
mensely increased the difficulty of valuing land by throwing 
a doubt not only upon the security which it affords to its 
owner as an investment of capital and a means of producing 
annual income, but also whether he will, in the future, be 
permitted to have that full benefit and enjoyment which has 
hitherto rendered the possession of land such an object of 
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desire, and a pleasant and certain investment of the savings 
of indnstry and enterprise in commercial pursuits. 

We hear, in many quarters, of the want of legislation 
upon "The Land Questian"; but the gentlemen who cla- 
mour for an alteration of the law in this respect do not 
at all times appear to have a very dear comprehension of 
what the Question means. According to some, it means 
the facilities for making judicial arrangements between 
landlords and agricultural tenants for the protection of the 
tenants. Practical Surveyors and Land- Agents are per- 
fectly aware that, at the present time, the tenants of this 
country, encouraged by agitators, and by recent legislation, 
require very little protection in the direction suggested. 
They are quite able to look after themselves and their own 
interests ; and there can be no doubt that a tenant, at the 
pr^ent time, seeking a farm, if he has sufficient capital for 
its proper working, and the character of being a good 
&rmer, can have the pick of a large number of first-class 
properties, and can make almost his own terms. Sometimes 
^' The Land Question" takes a different form; and it is said 
that it would be most advantageous for this country if, 
instead of the magnificent estates which are now possessed 
by some landowners, the land were all cut up and divided 
into small properties, so as to be pretty equally divided 
among the adult population of this country. The problem 
is rather a difficult one for a practical man to realize, who 
considers it at all from a practical point of view. If, for 
instance, the country were divided into very small estates, 
there would be some of them which would possess infinitely 
superior advantages to others. Some would be watered by 
magnificent tidal rivers. Others would possess frontages on 
good highways. Some would be near towns, and some 
mere back lands in remote districts. If competition in the 
distribution were to be disregarded, great dissatisfaction would 
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be felt by those owners who had the inferior plots, and great 
exultation on the part of those who had the superior ones. 
This disaffection would soon spread into uncontrollable 
discontent. The man who had his plot of land in a remote 
position would not long desire to own it ; but, if the sale of 
land in open competition were to be restricted, it might be 
very difficult for him to become dispossessed of it. If, on 
the contrEiry, such people could sell in open competition, 
one fortunate possessor of large capital would soon become 
the possessor of a large number of these individual lots, 
and the same state of things as now exists would soon 
recur. 

Again, if every inhabitant of a town is to become a 
landowner, the number of pieces of land which would be 
required would be so great that an area of many square 
miles would be necessary to meet the demand. So much 
so, that the resident of some large town might find that his 
piece of land, the possession of which, it is assumed, will 
afford him so much pleasure and enjoyment, may be situated 
in a position miles from his home, where he would find 
great difficulty in cultivating it or making any other use of 
it. It is very difficult indeed to see how a method of 
dealing with land can be devised different from that which 
regulates the dealing with aU other kinds of property, which 
are directly influenced in a variety of circumstances by the 
laws of supply and demand. If the supply of land in any 
quarter is limited, and the demand is great, it is inevitable 
that it wiU continue to possess, in that situation, considerable 
value. On the other hand, if the demand is small and 
the supply great, as on the hillsides of Cumberland and 
the mountains of Scotland , the value of land in these 
situations must remain merely nominal. 

Sometimes we hear the cry of " The land for the 
peopled* If one of the advocates for this state of things 
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is aaked what he means, or what it is he thinks that Par- 
liament should first do in the matter, he tells you that he 
hopes soon to see, as a first step in the right direction, the 
Law of Trespass repealed. If you happen to say to him, 
"Well, but you surely would not recognize the right 
of every member of the dense populations of our great 
cities to have free access to the pleasure grounds of 
the aristocracy?" his reply is, "Why not P The 
lower classes represent the life and soul of this country." 
That is a difficult proposition to understand ; but, for 
the sake of argument, admitting it to the full, let us see 
a little how it would work. If it means anything, it 
means that the whole, or at any rate a large portion, of 
the land of the country is to be used in common by the 
whole of the inhabitants. Nevertheless, it is to be presumed 
that some limit, at all events, is to be placed upon those 
lands which are now covered with dwelling-houses. It 
cannot mean that the site of a private dwelling-house, be it 
an artizan's dwelling or a nobleman's mansion, should be 
open and free of access to every inhabitant of the country. 
To that extent, therefore, a limit must be put. But, except- 
ing all the lands that are now built upon, and dealing only 
with those which are now open, we need not go far for a 
practical illustration of how this proposal would work. 

Assume the existence years ago of a large common with- 
out a house upon it. A wild open waste. Suppose a rail- 
way to have been made through it, with branches which 
have created a junction on the waste in question. Under 
the state of things which has existed, the land round the 
junction station has been, and is being, covered by a number 
of houses. Assume again that the advent of the railway 
had been subsequent to the recognition of the great prin- 
ciple " The land for the people/' what would have occurred? 
None of that land could have been built upon ; the public 

(2) 
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would haye had free access to the whole of it ; and that 
great increase of population which has taken place must 
have occurred elsewhere, where it would have been equally 
difficult to have found it a habitation. The population of 
London increases at the rate of 2j^ per cent, per annum at 
the very least. Where would that increase of population 
go in the future under the working of a system of " The lafid 
for the people " f If the advocates of this system of dealing 
with land do not exactly mean that building operations in 
the future are to be limited, the question would arise, Which 
of the lands in use by the people are to be taken from the 
people and applied to these residential requirements P More- 
over, if there is to be no ownership in land, who is to sell 
the land, and who is to determine what dass of people are 
to be entitled to take it P Are the parents or the children 
to have the first choice P 

There are many other considerations which might be ad- 
vanced, but, in fact, the whole suggestion is nonsense. There 
can be no such thing as the practical working out of the theory 
of " The land for the people," There always has been a 
proprietary interest in land, from the days of the patriarchs 
down to the present time ; and there always must continue 
to be owners of land. Moreover, there will always be rich 
owners and saving men who can buy property, and im- 
provident men and poor men who cannot indulge in the 
luxury of its possession. The fact probably is that at the 
present time we want as little legislation in connection with 
land as is required for any one object ; and certainly we 
want little or no legislation as between landlord and tenant, 
or between vendor and purchaser. It might be advantageous 
to us if we could be assisted by Statute — 

(1) In the transfer of land in the direction of simplicity 
and reduction of expense. 

(2) By a compulsory redemption of Tithe Bent-charge. 
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(3) A oompulsory enfranohisement of Copyholds, and 

(4) The redemption of Land-Tax. 

Many unsuocessfol attempts have been made to establish 
the first of these objects, and all of them were more or less 
referred to at length in my previous Addresses. 

The Setfled Land Act, 1882, is a Statute which will 
produce important results upon landed property. Its main 
object is to enable a tenant for life to dispose of the settled 
land (except the mansion house and park) according to his 
own judgment, without the necessity for the trustees of the 
settlement taking any active steps, or for the estate being 
put to the expense and delay of proceedings in Chancery 
under the Settled Estates Act, 1877. The tenant for life 
will not receive the purchase -money ; that is to be paid to 
the trustees or into Court for investment. The mansion 
and park may in proper cases be sold, but not by the tenant 
for life alone ; he must get the consent of the trustees, or an 
order of the Court. 

When a sale has been effected, investment of the 
purchase-money is allowed either in Consols or other 
Government Securities, or in East India Stock, or in any 
other kind of security allowed by the settlement itself. 
The income of the investment is to go as the rents of the 
lands would have gone if it had not been sold, and the 
capital is to devolve to the remainder man as if there had 
been no sale. The purchase-money may be applied at the 
option of the tenant for life on the improvement of the 
remainder of the estate, or in paying off encumbrances on 
the settled land remaining unsold, or in buying up land-tax, 
ground-rents, or other charges thereon ; or in buying other 
land to be added to the settled land. The Act also enables 
a tenant for life to grant building leases for 99 years, 
mining leases for 60 years, and other leases for 21 years, 
and if a premium is taken with the lease it is to be dealt 
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with as purchase-money. The Act also enahles a tenant 
for life to niEike improvements with his own money, and to 
charge the amount expended on the settled land for the 
benefit of his personal estate after his death, subject to 
provisions as regards the character of the improvements and 
the expenses incurred. The Act also confers powers of 
enfranchisement of copyhold, of exchange, and of partition. 

There remains to be mentioned one improvement, which 
can only be brought into operation by the action of Parlia- 
ment. It is the adoption of decimal measures and decimal 
coinage. Nothing could be done which would tend more to 
simplify business transactions, both as regards mensuration 
and book-keeping, than the establishment of the decimal 
system. If, as regards the coinage, the sovereign were made 
the integer and divided into a thousand parts, instead of 
nine hundred and sixty as it now is, the arithmeticcd 
calculation of all questions which could arise in business 
would be immensely simplified. In the measurement of 
land we have already the decimal system, the acre being the 
integer divided into ten square chains, or one hundred 
thousand square links ; but in no other measure does this 
system prevail. The only practical step which has been 
made in this direction during the last fifty years, is the 
coinage of the florin, of the value of two shillings, one- 
tenth of a pound. 

In an Address such as this, it is not permissible to omit 
to mention the subject of Ensilage, as to which a contro- 
versy is now going on in the newspapers. But it is quite 
sufficient to say that, at the present moment, the evidence 
concerning it is conflicting, and that it has by no means been 
proved that its adoption in this country may ever be hoped 
for. 

The Boyal Commission on Agriculture has made its final 
Report ; and the several blue books which record the results 
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of its labours oontain a mass of yaluable information and 
statistics, the like of which has scarcely eyer been collected 
before. But its recommendations and conclusions relate to 
no new thing. They point to a return to better seasons, finer 
weather, and a greater amount of simshine, as the chief 
things which are wanted to relieve depressed Agriculture; 
and surely these are things which, in all human probability, 
will prevail again some day. The Americans have been 
very hard upon us, no doubt ; but they have, nevertheless, 
done much to help us. They have invented a number of 
agricultural implements for our use. They send us, it is 
true, a little too much com, and they have bothered us a 
Kttle with the amount of cattle which they have forwarded 
to our shores. Even in this question of the weather, oddly 
enough, it is the fact that we were much better o£P before 
they took to sending us their prognostications of what we 
are to expect. But, notwithstanding what they have done 
for us, we must not forget that circumstances in the future 
may turn against them, and in our favour. As their popu- 
lation increases, they will require more com and more fat 
stock for their own consumption. Moreover, as they con- 
tinue the cultivation of their land, they may find that they 
will require to renew some of its fertility in cases where until 
now they have been dealing with virgin soil without making 
provision for renewal or replenishment. They will also find 
themselves handicapped in the question of carriage, for, as 
their population increases, so they will be driven back to the 
interior of the country, from which access to our ships will 
not be so economical, or so readily afforded as it is at present. 
Upon the whole, it is not unreasonable to hope that the time 
will come when English Agriculture will again prosper: 
when English land will again be sought after as a popular 
investment of money : when Parliament will see that it is 
imwise to inflict new legislative restrictions upon the free 
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dealiog with land : and when the indomitable industry of 
Englishmen will prevail over all obstacles. 

A few words ought to be added concerning the Papers 
which will be read and discussed at the General Meetings 
of the Institution during the forthcoming Session ; and I 
would again urge upon the Members that they cannot more 
effectually promote the success of the Institution than by 
preparing Papers upon subjects of professional interest upon 
which they happen to have had special experience. Our 
General Meetings are of necessity attended by Members, the 
majority of whom are resident in London ; but there is 
always a minority of countrymen present, and it must 
be remembered that our published " Transactions " circulate 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom, and on to the continent of Europe. 
The interest in them is therefore not limited to those 
who attend the Meetings and take part in the discussion, 
but they are perhaps more closely read and studied 
by those whose opportunities preclude them from 
attending the Meetings, and to whom the great interest 
in the Institution is centred in the published "Transactions." 
During the past year the Papers have possessed considerable 
interest, and the discussions upon them have been very 
practical. The Paper upon Land-Tax, which for some time 
I have been anxious to hear discussed, was not read during 
the last Session for want of opportunity : that, with other 
Papers will come on for discussion in the ensuing 
Session. But the first Paper of the Session, namely, that 
to be read on the 4th December, upon " The Ord- 
nance Survey, and the Maps published by the Ordnance 
Department," will be an important one. It is particularly 
requested that Members who make much use of these maps 
will attend and take part in the discussion ; because it is 
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belieyed that any recommendatioDS which the Institation, 
as a body, may send to the Director-General of the Survey, 
will receive his most careful consideration. The Paper will 
be very short, but the discussion, it is hoped, will be 
interesting. 

I have detained you long enough. I have to thank you 
for the attention with which you have listened to me, and 
indeed for all the courtesy which has been shown to me 
during my Presidency. My desire has been to promote and 
advance the best interests of the Institution, and to serve 
that profession to which I have always been so attached, 
and to which I am proud to belong. I trust that my 
efforts have not been altogether unsuccessful. 

Mr. R. C. Driver (Fellow) begged to propose a vote 
of thanks to The President for his most able and practical 
Address. It was contrary to custom to discuss the Opening 
Address, but he felt certain that it would be attentively read 
and considered when published in the " Transactions." 

Probably many of the Members had envied The Presi- 
dent the pleasant duty which he had performed that evening 
of presenting a testimonial to Mr. Penfold, the Honorary 
Secretary, who, he trusted, would live long to enjoy the 
esteem he had earned, and to see the Institution advance 
on the path of prosperity. 

Mr. J. Shaw (Fellow) having seconded the vote of 
thanks, which was put to the Meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The President, after acknowledging the vote of thanks, 
expressed a hope that a large number of Members would 
attend the next Meeting, which had been specially set apart 
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by the Council for a dLscussion on the Ordnance Maps, and 
he trusted that many of the Members would come prepared 
with suggestions for making these Maps as useful as possible 
to the public. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 
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THE PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR. 



This surrey was commenced in 1791, and is to be 
completed, it is hoped and promised, in 1890, so that as a 
work it will have occupied a period of exactly one hundred 
years. The survey was partially started by Major-General 
William Rot in 1784, but after a little while it was sus- 
pended, and was not really commenced until 1791, when it 
was carried on by Lieut.-Colonel Edward Williams and 
Captain Mudoe of the Royal Artillery. At first the maps 
were plotted to a scale of 2 inches to a mile, and published 
on a scale of 1 inch to a mile. This was continued for 
50 years, during which time the whole of the counties of 
England south of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the whole 
of Wales, were surveyed, plotted, and published upon that 
scale at a cost of £750,000. 

The principal triangulation on which the earlier survey 
in the south of England was based was designed partly 
for astronomical purposes and partly for military purposes. 
The publication of parts of this military map, on a scale of 
1 inch to a mile, created a desire among the public to 
possess better maps than had formerly existed, and one 
singular circumstance has to be noted in connection with 
this desire. During the great war, in the early part of the 
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present century, there was a time when the making of the 
military map was suspended altogether, and after the 
general peace its continuance became a question of doubt, 
and, chiefly from motives of public economy, its progress 
was exceedingly slow. Under these circumstances the land- 
owners of Lincolnshire and Rutlandshire proposed to the 
Government to proceed with the map of their district out 
of its regular turn, upon condition of their becoming sub- 
scribers for a certain number of copies. These gentlemen 
wished for the map partly for their use in hunting, and 
partly for use in the drainage of the fens. Singular to 
relate, these two counties are two out of only four of the 
eastern counties in which the 25-inch survey has not even 
yet been commenced. 

By a Treasury Minute, dated the 1st of October, 1840, 
my Lords, having been in correspondence with the then 
Master-General (the Duke of Wellington) and Board of 
Ordnance regarding the completion of the Ordnance Survey 
of England, and its extension to Scotland, and having 
received a number of memorials from public bodies — ^par- 
ticularly the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West Biding of 
Yorkshire, the Geological Society, and the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, — and having been ad- 
vised by Colonel Collet of the Royal Engineers, who was 
the then Director-General of the Survey, and being satisfied 
that the scale on which the English Survey had hitherto 
been conducted, a scale fixed principally with a view to 
military considerations before a demand had arisen for a 
national survey which should be permanently useful in 
aiding the improvement of the country by serving as a 
basis and guide for the formation of railroads, canals, and 
other public works, and promoting in various other ways 
the progress of science and statistical knowledge, and being 
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of opinion that if the nation incurred the cost of the sorrej, 
that sorvey ought to he of a kind most generally useful, had 
no hesitation in giving their consent to the remainder of 
England and the whole of Scotland being surveyed on the 
Irish scale of 6 inches to the mile. They also expressed 
themselves fortunate in having their opinion on so important 
a subject confirmed by the concurrence of so high an authority 
as that of his Grace the Duke of Weixinoton. 

The survey of Ireland was commenced in 1824, and was 
carried on under the provisions of the Act 4th of Geo. IV., 
chap. 99, which was expressly passed for the purposes of 
defining the principal object of the survey, of prescribing a 
legal mode for ascertaining the boundaries, granting of 
surveyors powers to enter lands, and preventing the removal 
of the objects used. It was completed about the year 1840, 
at a total cost of £820,000. The whole country, extending 
to an area of 32,813 square miles, was surveyed, and the 
plans plotted and published on a scale of 6 inches to a 
mile. There was sdso a reduced map engraved and pub- 
lished on a scale of 1 inch to a mile. Plans of towns were 
surveyed and published on much larger scales, varying from 
12 inches to 10 feet to a mile. 

It was not originally intended to publish the survey on 
the 6-inch scale. The engraving of the map upon that 
scale appears to have resulted from Mr. Griffith having 
required four copies of it for valuation purposes, and it was 
found that it would be as cheap to engrave the map as to 
make that number of copies. 

In 1841 the English and Scotch Survey on the 6-inch 
scale, authorized by the Treasury minute of October 1st, 1840, 
was commenced, and the counties of Lancashire and York- 
shire were surveyed and plotted and published upon that 
scale. Plans of these counties were also published on the 
1-inch scale. 
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In 1851 a Oommittee of the House of Commons, of which 
Mr. Chabteris was Chairman, was appointed to enquire 
into and report upon the state of the Ordnance Survey of 
Scotland and on the works which would he required for its 
completion. It was estimated that at the then rate of 
progress the survey of Scotland would occupy another 50 
years. It may be noted that that survey has just been 
completed, and, therefore, it has actually occupi^ a period 
of 30 years. The Committee in their Report recommended 
the abandonment of the 6-inch scale as not being of sufficient 
pubUc utility to justify the large expenditure of public 
money which it required, and as being inapplicable to two- 
thirds of Scotland, and they urged upon Government the 
speedy completion of a 1-inch map, shaded and engraved 
like the 1-inch map of England. 

On the 16th of December, 1851, a Treasury minute 
was issued directing that the survey of those counties in 
England and Scotland which had been begun and partly 
published on the scale of 6 inches to the mile should be 
completed on the same scale, but that the survey of other 
counties should not be commenced until the whole subject 
had received more full consideration. 

On the 6th of July, 1854, a Departmental Committee, 
consisting of Sir John Burooynb, Mr. William Blamire, 
and Mr. James M. Rendel, Civil Engineer, was ap- 
pointed by the Lords of the Treasury, by a letter dated the 
13th of June of that year, for the purpose of considering the 
evidence, which the replies to the circular letter from the 
Treasury, dated the 16th January, 1854, contained, in 
reference to the question between scales of 24 inches to the 
mile, 26| inches to the mile, and ^^^j^jf of the lineal measure- 
ment of the ground to be mapped, which had severally been 
proposed, for laying down the results of the Ordnance 
Survey of the rural districts. This Committee reported 
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that the weight of eyidenoe was decidedly in fayour of the 
scale of -j^jy part of the lineal measure of the ground to be 
mapped. Under these circumstances it was decided by a 
Treasury minute, dated the 15th July, 1854, that the 
surveys of Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire, in Scotland, should 
be laid down and drawn on that scale, but the adoption of 
the large scale as a general measure was not at that time 
finally assented to. Nevertheless, the remaining counties of 
England — ^namely, Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, 
and Northumberland, — and the Isle of Man, were surveyed, 
and maps upon this scale of 25 inches to a mile were made 
and published. These' maps were reduced to scales of 
6 inches and 1 inch to the mile, and the reduced maps were 
also published: 

When the whole of England had been surveyed and 
maps had been made, partly on the 1-inch scale only, partly 
on the two scales of 6 inches and 1 inch — ^namely, in the 
counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire, — and partly on the 
three scales of 25 inches, 6 inches, and 1 inch — ^namely, in 
the four northern counties, — it was deemed advisable to 
resurvey the whole of the south of England and Wales in 
which no maps larger than those on a scale of 1 inch to the 
mile existed, and that survey is now in progress. As fast 
as the survey is completed maps on the 25-inch and 
6-inch scales are published. The English counties in which 
this resurvey has not yet been commenced are Lincoln- 
shire, Rutlandshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire 
Warwiokshire, Dorsetshire, and Herefordshire. In 
Wales no counties have been surveyed except Flintshire, 
Denbighshire, Glamorganshire, and very small parts of 
Brecknockshire, Carmarthenshire, and Pembrokeshire. 

In determining the order in which the remaining 
counties are to be resurveyed, preference is given to the 
mineral districts, the metropolitan counties, and those parts 
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of the country of which surveys are required for military 
purposes. 

Hitherto the 6-inch maps have been produced by 
reducing by photography the 26-inch maps, and the re- 
duction has been engraved on copper. That process has 
been found to be both tedious and costly, and has resulted 
in considerable delay in the publication of the 6-uich maps. 
To remedy this delay and to cheapen the process, the 
following system has been adopted after successful trial. 
A slight alteration has been made in the mode of drawing 
the manuscript 25-inch map, which enables a photozinco- 
graph to be made from it direct and laid down on a zinc 
plate, from which impressions can at once be printed. It is 
fdleged of this process that greater accuracy is ensured 
than is attained by engraving, and that all possibility of 
error in the reduction from one scale to the other is 
eliminated. Surveyors will doubtless regret the loss of the 
engraved copies of the 6-inch map, and will look forward 
with some trepidation lest after a time the zinc plates 
should become blurred, and the details of the map thicker 
and less distinct than they should be. Nevertheless, they 
will hail with satisfaction the prospect of the more speedy 
publication. The 1-inch map is reduced from the 6-inch 
map, and is engraved on copper. 

A new series of the 1-inch map of England is in course 
of preparation. This new series is published in two forms, 
one with contours only, the other with hill features. The 
map of England will be complete in 360 sheets, of which 
110 have been published with contours and 74 with hOls. 

To sum up the whole matter, when the survey has been 
completed — which, as already mentioned, is hoped will be 
the case in the year 1890, — ^there will exist : — 

(1.) A perfect map of the United Kingdom on a scale 
of 1 inch to the mile. 
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(2.) A map of the United Eingdom on a scale of 6 
inches to a mile. 

(3.) A map of each county in England and Wales, and 
of the cultivated districts of Scotland, on a scale 
of 25 inches to a mile. 

(4.) Maps of a large number of towns on scales varying 
from' 12 inches to 10 feet to a mile. 

The whole of these maps will be of great service and 
value for various purposes, and the change which has 
recently been made in the method of producing the 6-inch 
maps for pubHcation has rendered the present time an 
opportune one for the expression of the opinions of the 
Members of this Institution with reference to any practical 
defects or possible improvements in the several maps, and the 
Director-General of the Survey has been good enough to 
intimate that any expression of opinion from this Institution 
will receive his most careful consideration. It is proposed, 
therefore, to discuss the several maps in connection with the 
uses to which they may be applied, with a view to obtain 
£rom the Members of the Institution suggestions and 
opinions thereon. 

For general purposes, the map of the United Kingdom 
on a scale of 1 inch to a mile must, on the whole, afford the 
greatest amount of useful advantage to the public, and such 
a map is best for all general purposes in connection with 
roads to and from neighbouring towns, and for what maybe 
described as general domestic purposes. 

In a leading article in the Times newspaper, as recently 
as the 27th ultimo, complaints were made about the advantage 
possessed by Scotland over parts of England. In this Titnes 
article it is stated "that an Englishman may change his 
residence half a dozen times, and never be able to obtain 
at any price a map of his neighbourhood which is not worse 
than useless, being grossly misleading. The new comer has 
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made it his first biubien to leam how he is to get at his 
neighboim. To be sure of being well posted np, he goes to 
one of the London offices for the sale of Ordnance Maps. 
He bays the yery last, and finds that he has wasted his 
money on a worthless, antiquarian cariosity. He flatten 
himself, apon the first sight of the map, that the roads 
radiate very nicely and obligin^y in all directions, bringing 
anfficient neighboars within easy calling distance. There 
are the roads qaite plain on the paper. He shortly finds 
that most of them have a purely traditional, hardly trace- 
able, existence. The ratepayers hare gone on the plan of 
spending the rates on tbe roads they want and letting the 
others go down. They want roads to their Sarnis and to 
the market towns within reach. They have no occasion 
for roads from village to village, for they meet one another 
not in their houses, but at the market table." This com- 
plaint would appear at first sight to be likely to be removed 
as soon as the re-issue of the 1-inch Ordnance Map has been 
extended to the whole of England. It would be impossible 
to distinguish upon any published plan tbe difference between 
roads in a good state of repair and roads in a bad state, but 
there are matters of detail upon these re-issued maps which 
are capable of improvement. It is, doubtless, impossible to 
avoid exaggeration of scale in delineating on such small 
maps the roads of the district; they must of course be 
drawn wider than strict accuracy with r^ard to the scale 
would justify, but there is no reason why a mere public 
footpath across the fields should not be distinguished firom 
the public highways. To go no further than my own land 
at Woking for an illustration, I can point out several roads 
delineated upon the map which look exactly like carriage 
highways, which are, in fact, mere tracks across the land, 
which are ploughed up and obliterated every time the field 
is cultivated ; and the suggestion with reference to this point 
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would be that mere footpaths or bridle roads should be 
denoted by some oonyentional method of dotting them across 
the fields, so that their identification as footpaths and bridle 
ways might be at once possible. 

It might also be desirable to publish this 1-inch map 
without contours and without hill-sketching, but with all 
parish boundaries clearly defined thereon. The contour line 
is sometimes a confusing feature to a person not very familiar 
with the use of maps, and the hill-sketching is rather 
perplexing. 

For laying out railways, canals, roads, &c., the 1-inch 
map will always present advantages for determining the first 
general direction of a line, oyer maps of a larger scale. 
When it becomes necessary to deal with details the larger 
maps will, of course, be most useful. 

The county maps, on a scale of 6 inches to a mile, will, 
next to the 1-inch maps, be those which will probably be 
generally in demand. For all public questions connected 
with the administration of county business, the division of 
the county into highway districts and general parochial 
purposes, as well as for key maps for estate purposes, no 
scale could possibly be more convenient than that upon 
which these maps are published. It is sufficiently large for 
all general purposes, and not too small for any such purpose* 
It is scarcely possible to suggest any improvement upon the 
form in which these maps are published, except this, that 
the more clear and distinct they are, and the less they are 
confused by imnecessary detail, the better. It has hitherto 
been the practice to insert in these maps hedge-row timber, 
and xmder the new system of producing them, it would 
appear to be a great convenience and a saving of expense, if 
this hedge-row timber could be left out. This is one point 
upon which the opinion of this Institution is specially 
desired. Specimen maps have been obtained from the 
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Director-General, for the mspection of the Members, with 
and without hedge-row timber. There can be very little 
practical advantage in showing such detcdls, as in no instance 
is it pretended that the exact position of the trees is denoted 
upon the plan. It would be impossible to do more than 
roughly sketch in trees in hedge-rows in which such trees 
existed at the time of the making of the survey. But 
nothing is more uncertain than the continuance of timber in 
any given hedge-row. It often happens that the new owner 
of an estate fells a lot of timber which his predecessor in 
title desired to retain. Moreover, improvements in agri- 
culture frequently require the removal of timber ; and for all 
general purposes such delineation upon the plan has no 
value, while for estate purposes, if it is required, it can 
easily be supplied, and supplied with more or less accuracy, 
according to the requirements of the case. 

The parish plans on a scale of 25 inches to the mile, or, 
speaking with strict accuracy, on a scale which is ^j^irth 
part of the admeasurement of the land delineated upon the 
plan, are the maps which will always be resorted to for all 
detail questions relating to the transfer, management, and 
improvement of landed property, and for all purposes con- 
nected with parochial assessment i|pd taxation ; and it is very 
much to be regretted that these maps, which ^e not so use- 
ful for military purposes as those on a small scale, have 
nevertheless been constructed upon principles which were 
decided upon and adopted for the original purpose of a 
military map. The lines which denote the fences between 
fields are in all cases the centre of the fence, whatever it 
may happen to be. In the case of a bank and ditch, it ia 
the centre of the bank which is drawn upon the map, a line 
which in no case, firom a Surveyor's point of view, denotes 
the boundary of a field, and which, with very few exceptions, 
never forms the boundary of an estate where the two fieldg 
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wliich are divided by a bank and ditch belong to different 
owners. Of necessity tbe whole of the bank and ditch 
mnst belong to one or other of the owners. In practice, it 
is usual, on the sale of land requiring a fence to be made, to 
make it a condition that the owner of one piece of ground 
should make the fence. In that case he would have, of 
necessity, to dig the ditch and make the bank upon his own 
land, so that the ditch must always belong to the field which 
is situated on the opposite side of the bank to which the 
ditch is. In some districts, where the ditches and banks are 
large, this inaccuracy upon the plan is of material con- 
sequence, and wherever an estate is bounded by a public 
road it always throws a portion of the land which is private 
property into the road over which the public have rights, 
and it has the effect of making the roads upon the maps 
wider than they are upon the ground. It is said, in reply to 
this objection, that all roads are necessarily exaggerated, and 
that the scale is too small to be of any material consequence. 
That, however, is not always the case, nor is it quite correct 
to say that the scale is too small to render it impossible to 
delineate a true line instead of an incorrect one. 

It is suggested that it is not too late yet to render these 
parish maps more available and useful for property and 
parochial purposes. There is in every neighbourhood a 
local Surveyor who for a very small price per acre would 
delineate upon the Ordnance Maps of each parish, by some 
conventional line, the actual boundary of the field, leaving 
the military or engineering boundary as it now is. In fact, 
another line might be delineated upon the plan denoting the 
real boundary of each enclosure. No objection could be 
taken to this work being done by contract and by local 
men ; all that would be necessary would be to obtain the 
width of the half-bank and the ditch, and to delineate it 
upon the map upon its proper side of the published line. A 
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separate issue of maps with this additional information upon 
them could be made and a remuneratire extra charge would 
be submitted to by those to whom the addition would be 
usefuL 

Another feature of fliese maps is to distinguish between 
brick and stone-built buildings and timber-built buildings ; 
the former being coloured pink^ the latter grey or neutral 
tint. It is suggested that this distinction is quite useless 
for practical purposes. A brick building may be very old 
and dilapidated and quite unfit for its purpose, and a timber 
building may be very useM and convenient for the purpose 
for which it is erected. In practice, a map would not be 
consulted for the purpose of ascertaining such a detail. 
Nothing short of an inspection of the building would be 
resorted to, but it would materially increase the value of the 
map, both for estate purposes and for general purposes, were 
means adopted for distinguishing thereon dwelling-houses 
from other buildings. 

It is suggested that this could be readily accomplished 
by a different use of the two colours pink and grey. The 
pink might denote all dwelling-houses, and the grey all 
other buildings. K it is objected that there are so many 
maps already published that any change of this character 
is unadvisable, and, if that objection should prevail, it is 
suggested that the difficulty might be overcome by the 
maps being issued without colour at all, so that the person 
using them might colour them according to his own 
requirements. This suggestion with reference to the issue 
of uncoloured maps is one to which special attention is 
directed, as it would be desirable in most cases in which the 
map is wanted in practice to have an uncoloured map, 
which would be capable of being coloured in any form 
whereby the purpose for which it is to be used might be best 
served. 
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The expediency of inserting upon these maps hedge* 
low timber has much less force than it had in the case of 
the 6-inch maps. In no case would a person resort to a 
25-inch map for the purpose of ascertaining whether a 
neighbourhood was studded with timber or not» and the 
objection that the trees do not occupy their real position on 
the map is greater in the case of a large scale than a small 
scale. It is submitted that these maps would be clearer 
and more useful for practical purposes without the hedg^ 
row timber than with. Neither in the case of the 6-inch 
nor of the 25-inch is it desirable to leare out the trees in 
natural woods and plantations, because in these situations 
their delineation upon the map is useftd. 

The area books, which are published in connection with 
the parish maps, are capable of great improvement and 
might be made more useful at very small expense. These 
books contain at present the number upon the plan, the 
state of cultiration, and the area of the several plots of land. 
The column respecting the state of cultivation is the least 
nsefiil of all, assuming that it is correctly filled up. But, 
reverting to my own parish of Woking again as an illustra- 
tion, the whole of the old meadow land in that parish is 
described as arable, and there is no grass land described at 
all, except in those pieces of rough land which it is almost 
impossible to describe either as wood or grass. It is believed 
to be the intention of the Director-General to omit this column 
from the area books, and in coming to that decision it is 
sobmitted that* he has acted wisely. It would be an im- 
provement in the area column if, in the case of villages and 
hamlets, a little attention was paid to the obvious boundaries 
of property or pieces of property. For instance, there could 
be no difficulty in giving one separate area for a farm home- 
stead, including the farm-house and garden and the yard 
and buildings. It sometimes happens that the quantity of 
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the house and garden, or of the yard of a farm homestead 
is scaled by itself and carried as a separate quantity into the 
area book, and the remainder of the homestead is included 
with the houses and gardens in the village. This suggestion 
could be acted on without local enquiry, as the fences which 
constitute boundaries are generally obvious, and in the very 
few cases in which they are not, the object would be met 
by giving a separate area to any doubtful piece of pro- 
perty. 

In the case of town maps there is little to be remarked 
upon. The extent of detail shown upon the map must 
always be in proportion to the size of the scale, and perhaps 
it is not too much to say that the more of the physical 
features of the town which can be delineated upon the map 
the greater is the value of the map, and the best map for 
town purposes is that which shows every physical feature. 

One general observation applies to the entire series of 
published maps, namely, that in every case where the 
boundary of a parish or county does not cover the whole of 
a sheet, the portions of the adjoining parishes or counties 
should always be added, so as to fill up the sheet at its 
square boundary line. Where this has not been observed, 
it is very difficult to join up the plans of two counties or two 
parishes, so as to complete the whole of any given district 
or estate. 

It is, however, a very important national question 
whether, having a national survey of this character, it is not 
advisable to extend its national usefulness a little further by 
placing in the area books the names of the reputed owners 
of each piece of property. This could be done with very 
dose approximation to accuracy, and at a very small cost, 
there being always a weU-informed local solicitor who would 
from time to time, for small remuneration, supply this infor- 
mation. 
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The last suggestion which it is deemed expedient to 
make in this Paper is this, that, whether we have in view 
the 1-inch maps of the United £ingdom; the 6-inch maps 
of the counties, or the 25-inch maps of the parishes, it 
is extremely desirahle that they should he from time to 
time examined and corrected so as to keep pace with 
the alterations and improrements which are ever going 
on. No doubt these re-surveys and examinations would 
he best made by the staff originally engaged upon the con- 
struction of the maps, and, therefore, it is not suggested 
that in this matter local aid should be procured ; but it is 
suggested that this work might be almost self-remunerating 
from the faot that, if it were pubUcly known that alterations 
in the maps were from time to time made, no practical use 
would be made of an old Ordnance Map ; but every fresh 
use would induce the person using the map to obtain the 
last published copy. 

If this provision can be made to keep pace with the 
general alterations in the physical features of the country, 
the Surveyors of the next generation may boast that they 
are in possession of national maps which will bear com- 
parison wkh any of the cadastral surveys of continental 
nations, and of a work which reflects great credit upon aU 
the parties who have been concerned in it. 

Mr. D. Watnet (Fellow) had much pleasure in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Ryde for his able Introductory 
Paper, which must have been listened to with interest by 
an assembly composed, as that Meeting was, of practical 
Surveyors. 

He was not altogether prepared to agree with The 
President that, for general purposes, the I-inch map 
would be of the greatest advantage to the public. That 
remark was somewhat qualified in a subsequent passage of 
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the Paper, but he thought that it would be pretty generally 
agreed that for all ordinary business purposes the 6-incb 
and 25-inch maps were of much greater utility, and had 
become almost indispensable. He might, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to read a paragraph fi:om a little work on The 
Ordnance Survey, in which the uses of these maps were 
very fully set forth. 

" The public purposes which a national map should 
subserve, apart from those which are purely geodetical or 
geographical, are too numerous and extensive for us to 
discuss here in detail. Amongst the chief of them are 
" the following : — 

1. " The valuation of property for the equitable adjust- 

" ment of taxation and assessment" 

2. ** The sale and transfer of land, and the r^istration 

" of title." 

3. " Railway and other civil engineering works, such as 

" the construction of roads and canals." 

4. " Large sanitary and drainage schemes." 

5. " MiUtary engineering works." 

6. " Hydrographical, geological, and mineral surveys." 

7. " The reclamation and improvement of waste lands, 

" and of land from the sea." 

8. " Transactions affecting land, as between landlord 

" and tenant." 

9. " Statistical surveys. 

10. *' The setting out and adjustment of parochial and 

" other boundaries, and so forth." 

*' It has been amply proved by the best evidence on the 

subject that, in this country, a map with levels on a 

scale of something like 25 inches to a mile, is the 

smallest which can properly ftdfil all these requirements." 

It was hardly necessary to say that for carrying out the 

objects enumerated in that paragraph, the 25-inch maps 
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were absolutely essential. One very useful and well-known 
feature of tbe 25-inGb map was that the square inch 
represented as nearly as possible a square acre.^ He 
entirely concurred with most of The President's remarks 
as to the points in respect of which the maps could be 
improved. The hedge- row timber was no inconvenience on 
the 6-inch map, but on the 25-inch map the trees were 
apparently put on by machine, and in such a way as often 
ix) obliterate and obscure the lines. It was, ho thought, very 
important that the proper boundaries of the fields should be 
shown upon the maps, and this point was one which should 
be strongly pressed upon the notice of the Director-General. 
The boundary adopted by the Ordnance Survey was not 
any actual boundary of property, but merely represented the 
physical divisions between the enclosures. It was obvious 
that an Ordnance Map could never really be finished, and 
it would not be difficult to gradually substitute the real for 
the present physical boundaries in the course of revision. 
He did not agree with The President that the alterations 
should be given into the hands of local Surveyors. He 
remembered what an immense amount of bad work was 
done by local Surveyors in the great railway years from 
1845 to 1850, and was of opinion that it would be very 
much better to leave the work of revision and correction in 
the hands of the Ordnance Survey Department. 

The difference between the geographical area shown on 
these maps and the actual area, in mountainous countries, 
was a point deserving of attention. Some interesting 
statistics given recently in The Field newspaper went to 
show that a farm 6 miles long and 3 miles broad, according 
to the Ordnance Map, was, if actually measured, 8 miles 
long and 3^ miles broad. Such a difference was startling, 
because where, according to the Ordnance Survey, the 

* The acre in fact corresponds to tbe square of 1.C018. 

(4) 
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geographical area was 18 square miles, the actual area was 
30 square miles. 

Mr. A. M. DuNLOP (Fellow), after seconding the vote 
of thanks, remarked that many of the points raised in 
the ahle Paper prepared by The President required some 
consideration before an opinion could be passed upon them. 
Among them was the question whether the plans should 
show the actual boundaries, banks, and ditches, — instead of 
the lines now depicted. 

Some remarks had been made by Mr. Watnet with 
reference to the bad quality of some of the work done 40 
or 50 years ago in connection with the Tithe and Railway 
Surveys; but it must be remembered that the supply of 
Surveyors in those days was probably very unequal to the 
demand, and a great many maps, ostensibly produced in 
1845, were possibly made in 1745. The Tithe Office, how- 
ever, did not pass any of them as first-class maps unless 
produced from actual survey, and unless they stood the 
Commissioners' tests. It was hardly just, therefore, to 
condenm the Tithe Maps, as a whole, without some qualifi- 
cation. He trusted that the discussion would elicit many 
useful and practical suggestions, which the Institution was 
well qualified to offer. 

Mr. John Clution (Past-President) was of opinion that 
the hedge-row timber should be omitted from the 6-inch map, 
even if it was thought desirable to show it on the larger 
map ; but, speaking as a land-agent, he thought it would be 
better left out in both cases, for even in the 25-inch map it 
tended to confuse the detail, and made it difficult to use 
for working purposes. 

He was airaid the survey had gone too far to ask for an 
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alteration in the boundaries. No doubt it would have 
been better for estate purposes if the ditches, which were 
the true boundaries of the properties, could have been 
shown, instead of the banks ; but it must be remembered 
that the objects of an Ordnance Survey were military as 
well as social. 

He thought it would be better to omit all colour from 
the plans, as it was frequently put on wrongly, and leave 
persons to colour them in any way that might appear 
best for their particular purposes. 

It was too much to ask that the ownerships should ba 
shown. As a matter of fact, the maps did not show in some 
cases the whole of the land in the parish. For example, 
the detached portion of the parish of Buckland, in Surrey^ 
where he was bom, happened to be an old manorial estate,. 
and the whole of the surrounding fences belonged to the^ 
estate. Measuring by the Ordnance Map, the area of the 
estate would be reduced by many acres. That was, he 
admitted, an exceptional instance, and in nine cases out 
of ten it would be a matter of give and take, and th& 
difiEerences would about balance each other. 

He thought that nothing but hard roads should be 
shown. The present practice of showing every road and 
by-path was very misleading, and it was of frequent 
occurrence to find oneself stopped in attempting to drive 
across country, what appeared to be roads turning out to 
be no roads at all, or private roads or tracks only. 

Mr. R. C. Driver (Fellow) thought that all colouring- 
of every sort and kind should be left out, as it interfered 
with other colouring for special estate purposes. The- 
boildings should be line-shaded, and as to the ponds, a few 
waving lines would show these. If the maps could show^ 
the banks and ditch between one field and another, it would 
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be much better than the arbitrary lines, as now defined, as 
the centre of each fence. Persons could then take the area 
as they pleased, and the maps would show more distinctly the 
proper features of the ground. It was not too late to 
amend the survey in this respect, and the alterations could 
be gradually made, as suggested, in the course of the 
revision. It would be far better to omit the footpaths 
altogether than to show them by double lines, as now done. 
Many of these paths were only occupation roads, and not 
public paths, and thus were misleading. His experience was 
that hedge-row trees were put on very correctly, but he 
thought, on the whole, that they would be better omitted, 
even on the 25-in. map, but, of course, retaining the woods 
and coppices. 

To attempt to define the ownerships on the map would, 
he thought, be a great mistake. Ownership was a matter 
of title. Then, the changes of ownership were so frequent 
and so numerous, that no map could keep pace with them. 
All that was wanted by the public was a numerical refer- 
ence. The quantities in acres and decimals should, he 
thought, be retained. They were far better than the ordinary 
<5omputation by acres, roods, and perches. He had recently 
oflfered for sale a large estate of 8,500 acres, in the North 
of England, belonging to the Admiralty, and proposed to 
give the areas in acres, roods, and perches, but the adjoining 
owners and lessees, and others interested in the property, 
asked that the decimal system should be adopted, as it 
oorresponded with the Ordnance Survey. 

Mr. E. P. Squaret (Yice-President) concurred with 
Mr. Clutton's and Mr. Driver's view, that it would be 
wise to omit the hedge-row timber. He did not think that 
the reference book should contain the names of the owners. 
He dissented from Mr. Driver's view, that ponds should be 
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imcoloured. If left unooloured they might be mistaken for 
double hedge-rows. 

It was only fair to point out some of the reasons for the 
adoption of the centre of the hedge as the boundary 
on these maps. To have adopted any other boundary would 
have involved enquiry as to the ownership of the fence 
of every field through which the survey extended ; and 
it was quite clear, that although in many districts there was 
only one ditch to the enclosures, plainly indicating the 
ownership, that there were a great number of instances in 
which there were two ditches, making it absolutely impossible 
to determine whether the boundary was on one side or the 
other, more especially in Dorsetshire and in the Midland 
counties. 

The Ordnance Department might well shrink from 
f imposing upon themselves any such task as defining the 

real boundaries of enclosures. 

Mr. 0. R. Cheffins (Fellow) had found the 25-inch 
map inaccurate as regards the parish boundaries, and had 
often experienced some difficulty in tracing out these 
boundaries from it. Only last Session he found a field 
which was reaUy situated in two parishes, shown on the 
Ordnance Map in one only, the boundary being delineated 
' as following a stream which had probably been cut within 

the last t«n years. The inaccuracy was nearly the means 
of leading him into serious error, and might have resulted 
most disastrously before the Standing Orders Committee. 

He thought the Ordnance Department might very well 
undertake to show the ownerships, and quite agi-eed with 
what had fallen from various speakers as to the way in 
which the boundaries of fields should be delineated on the 
maps. If the ditch could not be shown, some indication 
might at any rate be given pf the side on which it 
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was situated, — say, by means of a T> or in some similar 
way. 

If, as Mr. Squarkx had pointed out might be the case, 
there were two ditches, one on each side of the fence, they 
could both be shown on the Ordnance Map in the manner 
aboTe indicated. He did not attach much importance to 
the trees being represented, and would be inclined to omit 
all colouring except for water and streams, where it was 
Tory useful. Buildings should, he thought, be hatched. 
A considerable saving in the cost of production, and con- 
sequently in the price to the purchaser, would result from 
the omission of the colouring. 

Mr. W. Eve (Fellow) had used a great many Ordnance 
Maps, but could not say that, as a rule, he had found the 
parish boundaries inaccurately shown on them, although in 
one case he had found a field in no parish at all. Great 
care was taken to get the boundaries correct, and sketch 
plans were deposited for inspection in the various localities ; 
but, if people would not take a little trouble to give informa- 
tion, he did not see how the Survey authorities could 
ascertain it. 

He would prefer to see the trees retained (his own 
experience was that they were very carefully delineated), 
and he hoped that the colouring of houses and buildings 
would be continued. He agreed that it would be far 
better if the houses were coloured pink and all other 
buildings neutral tint; but to leave them out would give the 
plans a blank and unsightly appearance, and it was desirable 
they should look as nice as possible. 

The system of showing) the roads was open to improve- 
ment. It was often impossible to tell whether the dotted 
lines were intended to show roads or footpaths. There 
ought to be some way of distinguishing them, and he 
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suggested that it might be done by means of some symbol 
sncb as scattered groaps of dots. 

It had been observed that it was too late to change 
the boundary, and so Mr. Chbffins' suggestion of putting a 
mark or symbol on the side of the hedge where the ditch 
was, was a very good one, but he should prefer to have the 
correct boundary delineated. In some cases there were great 
difficulties in the way of showing the. true boundary : for 
instance, the boundary of a field sometimes changed from 
the edge of the ditch to the hedge which ran beside it. 
On the Ordnance sheet the boundary would be shown as 
a continuous line, whereas, as a matter of fact, it possibly 
crooked back eight or nine feet to the edge of the ditch. 

With reference to the remarks of a previous speaker he 
might observe that, however hilly a field might be, crops 
still grew about vertically. 

The sheets shoxdd all, he thought, be published as 
full sheets, although, he thought there was some ground 
for dissatisfaction with the extra price (some 30 per 
cent.) put upon the sheets by the agents through whom 
they were purchased by the public. Acts of Parliament 
could be purchased at the Queen's printers at their nominal 
cost price, and he saw no reason why the same should not 
hold good of these maps. He was not complaining of the 
price of the sheets, but it was rather absurd, after the 
Government had spent a large amount of money on their 
production, that some half-dozen publishers should be able 
to pocket some 30 per cent, additional for the trouble of 
sending across the street to accommodate one with the 
sheet required. That was a point to which the attention 
of the authorities should be directed, as the sale of these 
maps was increasing very rapidly. It was not a question 
for them to decide whether the price should be reduced (the 
maps were marvellously cheap), but whether, as ratepayers, a 
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great portion of the profit should go, not into the pocket of 
the Government, but into those of a few tradesmen. 

Mr. W. Sturge (Past-President) said that he would like 
to make a few remarks, as an old Chain-Surveyor, who began 
at seventeen years of age, and who had surveyed some thou- 
sands of acres before he was twenty. He observed that the 
Ordnance Surveyors had taken the centre of the hedge as 
the boundary line between separate enclosures of land. 
That might be all very well for military purposes, but was 
not correct for parochial and estate purposes. In the 
counties in which he was most accustomed to survey in 
his youth there was no difficulty in ascertaining what the 
proper boundary was. In every case the outer edge of the 
ditch was the boundary between one field and another, emd 
the practice always was to show to which side the fence 
belonged, by a scroll along the line, or by a T. That was 
the case in the Midland Goxmties, and in East Somersetshire 
and in Gloucestershire ; but when they got further west a 
different state of things prevailed. In West Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, there was no such thing as a fence 
with one ditch. In every case the banks were much larger 
in those counties, and had been made by excavating a ditch 
on both sides ; and even the practised eye of a Surveyor 
could not tell, without enquiry, which side the fence 
belonged. He thought, in those cases, the outer edge of 
the ditch should be shown on both sides. With regard to 
colouring, his practice had been to colour the dwelling- 
houses pink, and all the outbuildings neutral tint. 
He thought no improvement could be made upon that 
practice. As to hedge-row timber, on the whole he was 
inclined to think it was better to omit it, but to show woods, 
plantations, orchards, and clumps of trees. He thought it 
was important to showponds and streams of water, so necessary 
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was a good supply of water for agricultural purposes. The 
question of heights had not been alluded to. The heights 
above the main sea level at Liverpool were shown in a 
good many places on the maps. They might with advan- 
tage be shown in a great many more places, so that the 
general features of the country as to hill and dale might be 
seen. The more heights that were shown the better, and 
the more useful the map would be, especially for the purpose 
of indicating a general scheme of drainage. One speaker 
had alluded to the difference of measurement between a 
hilly surface and a flat surface. They all knew that, for 
agricultural purposes, the horizontal surface was the correct 
one. On the 1-inch maps it was a distinctive feature to 
show the hills by shading, but this could not be done on 
maps on the larger scales. 

Mr. A. Gakrard (Associate) said, with reference to a 
remark of Mr. Clutton's, that he had himself found the 
roads, as shown on the 1-inch map, very misleading. This 
aatumn, in Oxfordshire, he had traversed about a mile of 
road which looked like a high road on the map, but he 
found that it led merely to a farmyard, and it was only by 
the courtesy of the occupier that he was able to get through 
on to another high road. No carriage could possibly have 
passed along the road in question, although there was 
nothing to distinguish this on the map from the high road. 
No doubt it was desirable to show everything that existed 
on the ground, but it was also equally desirable that any- 
thing misleading should be omitted, and it would be better 
to omit all private ro£ds from the map if they could not 
be shown in some distinct manner from the public roads, 
as they materially detracted from the usefulness of the map 
to all persons travelling in a district with which they were 
not famihar. 
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Mr. y. BucKLAND (Fellow) said, with reference to the 
question of the boundaries, — ^whether the hedge or the 
ditch should be shown — that in new enclosures it was 
always understood that the fence carried the ditch, but in 
old enclosures this was not always the case, and there was 
no more prolific source of litigation than the question of 
hedge-row boundaries. The Ordnance Department would 
have taken upon themselves the settlement of questions of 
title, if they had undertaken to define the boundaries of 
estates. 

He agreed with Mr. Stuboe that it was desirable to 
have more levels, on the 25-inch map especially, and even 
on the 6- inch map. He also suggested that it was important 
that more contour lines should be shown. He did not agree 
with Mr. Driver as to the colouring. It was desirable 
that the water and ponds should be coloured. Let all the 
buildings be hatched indiscriminately, whether houses or 
only outbuildings. Anything further was unnecessary, and, 
if wanted, could be easily supplied. 

Mr. G. H. Leane (Fellow) contended that the object to be 
promoted was the facilitating the completion of the 26-inch 
map, rather than the suggestion of additional work which 
would only serve to retard its progress. On the l-inch map 
single dotted lines should be employed to indicate by- 
roads, instead of double dotted lines as at present. He had 
himself found the double lines very misleading. He was 
in favour of omitting the hedge-row timber altogether from 
the 6-inch map. It caused great confusion where any 
alteration was required. Ordnance Maps, excellent as they 
were, did not remain correct for ever : many alterations took 
place, and he found the trees troublesome things to erase. 
He could not agree with The President that the Ordnance 
authorities were wrong in showing the centre of the 
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fenoeB, for, had they taken upon themselves to show the 
trae boundary, their task would have been a difficult one 
to accomplish. It was all very well in new enclosures, 
for there the true boundary was known ; but in old ones 
the case was very different. In many counties the width 
£rom the centre of the fence to the edge of the ditch, the 
true boundary was four feet, but it was not so in all cases. 
He knew instances where the boundary was six, eight, or 
ten feet from the fence, and sometimes fifteen or twenty 
feet. If the fences were omitted in many of these cases 
and the true boundaries shown, the residt would be con- 
fusion, and the plan would bear no resemblance to the 
ground, and a stranger would have to make enquiries as to 
the boundary of the property before he could measure for 
himself. The scale of twenty- five inches to the mile was 
not any too small to admit of roads being shown without 
exaggeration in width. 

With regard to the colouring of buildings, he might 
call attention to a note in the catalogue of the Ordnance 
Survey Plans, to the effect that all the plans could be 
obtained without any colouring, so that those who wished 
to have them uncoloured might do so upon application. 
Houses should be shown in red and outbuildings in another 
colour, and a distinction might be made even if the present 
system of colouring was adhered to, to indicate a dwelling- 
house. Still it was not worth while to heap upon the 
Department more work than they had at present, when they 
were so anxious to get their 25-inch map completed. With 
this end in view, he would be glad to see the superfluous 
work, such as garden walks, ornamental shrubberies, and 
flower-beds, omitted. All trees should be omitted, except 
in woods and plantations, which should be indicated in as 
light a character as possible, because they were not always 
permanent, and it was often necessary to erase them. 
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He agreed with The President, that with regard to the 
book of reference it would be well to leave out the descrip- 
tion column ; it would be a difficult matter for the Ordnance 
Department to take upon themselves to show the owners^ 
names, especially when many of the maps were not issued to 
the public until five years after the surveys were made, and 
there might be many changes of ownership during that 
time. In his own practice, he had found the parish 
boundaries very correctly shown. A great deal of trouble 
has been taken by the Department to get them accurate, and 
it was the fault of the parties themselves if they were not so. 
There were a great many Bench marks in various parts of 
the country, but he could not get at their heights. No work 
that he could get showed them all ; and, although the officials 
at Southampton were very courteous, and did all they could 
to oblige those who applied for information, it would be a 
great advantage if engineers and others could avoid the 
necessity of referring to the Ordnance Office. A system had 
been adopted on the Continent of inserting in the walls of 
buildings castings for Bench marks, with plates screwed on 
the face figured with their values. 

Mr. JosiAH Hunt (Fellow) would not at that time of 
the evening trespass upon the time of the audience by com- 
menting on the points already touched upon, but he might 
refer to the fact that, either from the shrinkage of the paper 
or from some other cause, the sheets did not join so ac- 
curately as could be desired. Sometimes the difference 
amounted to from one-third to half an inch in the sheets. 
That was a practical point to which the attention of the 
Survey Officials should be directed. 

Mr. F. G. Kettle (Associate) considered that it was 
very useful for estate purposes that hedge-row timber 
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flboold be shown. On an estate in Devonshire he was 
using the Tithe Map, and he had been put to considerable 
trouble in picking up trees to make a proper estate map. 
It would be obviously convenient for auction purposes to 
have the trees shown on the map. 

One great advantage of retaining the line indicating the 
centre of the hedge or fence, instead of the proposed line 
showing the bottom of a bank or edge of the ditch or 
boundary between land of diflferent owners, was, that it 
furnished a definite line upon which to fix points to measure 
from, whereas, a line on the map to whicb, in many cases, 
there would be nothing on the land to correspond, would 
make it very dif&cult to fix the position of objects, or even 
to find one's place on the ground. 

He suggested that it would be an improvement if 
watercourses were depicted, say, with blue lines. It would 
be very useful if only the public roads were coloured and 
the private roads left uncoloured. No such inconvenience 
could then occur as had been referred to by Mr. Clutton 
and Mr. Garrabd. He also thought that Bench marks 
should be more clearly defined, a reference being put under 
the mark stating where it was on the ground. Attention to 
these points would be of practical service. 

Mr. R. W. P. Birch (Associate) hoped the Ordnance 
Department would take more pains with the parish 
boundaries. It very often happened that the parish 
boundary was shown on one side of an enclosure on 
one sheet and on the other side on the adjoining sheet 
belonging to the contiguous parish. Inaccuracies of this 
kind gave a good deal of trouble to engineers, and might 
be obviated by a little extra care. He hoped the Ordnance 
Map would continue to show the trees, as they helped the 
engineer to find his position on the ground. He advocated, 
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for the same reason, the coloarisg of the houses and 
ponds. 

Mr. W. Weaver (Fellow) remarked that most of the 
suggestions which hsd been made implied additional 
expense, and would retard the completion of the survey. A 
suggestion which he would offer would tend in a contrary 
direction, especially with regard to the 5-foot plans, with 
which he had most to do. He would propose the omission 
of the details of back gardens, such as flower-beds, and 
gravel-walks, which only confused the plan and left the 
Surveyor no room to mark on it certain facts which he 
required. For example, the 5-foot map showed a number of 
serpentine gravel-walks formerly in his own garden, but his 
children had long ago pulled up the tiles, and he had had it 
all asphalted. This was no doubt the case elsewhere, and 
the labour and expense of showing such details was entirely 
thrown away. This was a suggestion in the direction of 
economy, without impairing the efficiency of the map. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. A. Leach (Honorary Member) ex- 
pected that one point of paramount importance would have 
been dwelt upon, which had escaped notice in the dis- 
cussion, though a gentleman at the other end of the room 
alluded to it — the desirability of facilitating the publication 
of the maps in every possible way. And here he would like to 
pay a tribute to the energy and skill of the present Director- 
General of the Ordnance Survey Department. That 
gentleman would be able, he had not the least doubt, by 
the exercise of his remarkable administrative ability, to 
complete the survey of the whole of England by the year 
1890. No country in the world would then possess such 
a survey as England. But he feared that many of the 
suggestions made that evening would, if carried out, tend to 
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indefiniiely delay this desirable result The Director-General 
had done him the honour to consult him upon various 
matters connected with the suryey, and his advice had been 
to do ever}rthing that could possibly be done to hasten the 
completion of the survey. Most of those he was addressing 
were familiar with the exquisite maps of which the G-inch 
was an engraved copy. More beautiful maps did not exist in 
the world ; but when he was consulted on the matter some 
time ago, he recommended the adoption of the process 
recently instituted by General Cook, of producing the 6- 
inch map by means of photo-zincography from the larger 
maps, instead of engraving them as heretofore. He con- 
fessed that it went to his heart to hear the proposal to set 
the engraved map aside, but he felt that the engraving 
would delay their publication for five or six years, — an 
interval in which considerable alterations might take place 
in the face of the country. He therefore reconmiended 
that the process to which he had referred should be tried, 
and he had not the least doubt, from the specimens he had 
seen, that it would be a great success. 

With regard to the suggestion that the names of owners 
should be inserted, they would remember, the Ordnance 
Surveyors, were, as a rule, men of the same class as the 
men of the engineers* corps, and if they were set to enquire 
as to the ownership of property, there would be all sorts 
of errors, and the public would be loud in their condem- 
nation of the survey. The great value of the Ordnance 
Survey was that everybody had implicit confidence in its 
accuracy. He had heard no remark impugning its accuracy 
except from Mr. Cheffins, with regard to parish boundaries. 
Having been himself connected with the Ordnance Survey, 
he could testify to the care taken to ascertain the parish 
boundaries correctly. In his own office a number of men 
were employed in tracing estate maps ; others were sent to 
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the localities to investigate the boundaries, and after their 
investigations were oompleted, a sketch was got out and 
sent to the parish for the criticism of everyone interested 
in the boundaries. In fact, every step was taken to secure 
accuracy. It had justly been remarked by Mr. E\te that, 
if people's attention were called to the maps, and they had 
every opportunity given them of expressing their opinion, 
it was rather hard upon the Survey to complain that nothing 
had been done to ensure accuracy, when, in point of fact, 
every possible step had been taken to secure it. Those who 
had practical experience knew there was very great doubt 
in many cases as to parish boundaries, and that it was often 
very difiScult to define them. 

It was a very difficult task indeed for the Ordnance 
Department to accomplish, and he was extremely surprised 
that it had been done so well. They had, however, nothing 
to do with the boundaries of property, and his experience 
and that of others went to prove that it would be utterly 
impracticable to show them on the Ordnance Maps. In 
some cases, the property boundary was from 2 ft., 3 ft., 
4 ft., to 6 ft. away from the fence. Sometimes there was 
even as much as 20 ft., of what they called freeboard; 
and it often happened that the owner of the property on 
the side of the 15-ft. ditch had the right of grazing over 
that land, while the minerals belonged to somebody else. 
Who was to say whose property it was P Mr. Buckland 
justly remarked it would be impossible to show it on the 
Ordnance Map, and it was a duty which it was extremely 
improper to cast on the Ordnance Department. If every- 
thing tangible was given, the map could be adapted to 
individual requirements. Imagine someone (not a Sur- 
veyor) going over the ground with a map covered with 
lines representing not tangible objects, but undefined lines 
three, four, five, or six feet apart ; the man would not know 
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where he was, and the map would be utterly useless to 
him. Again, it should be remembered that nothing less 
than 10 feet could be represented on the 25-inch scale. 

He, for one, would not like to see hedge-row trees omitted, 
because the maps were public maps, and should be looked 
upon as records for generations to come, so that anybody 
consulting them in future times would know the exact 
character of the country at the period when they were 
made. No one used maps more than he did, and he had 
not found the presence of the trees inconvenient. 

The question of revision, alluded to by The Presidbnt, 
was an important matter ; but the first thing to be done 
was to get the map. The revision would require a force to 
carry it out all over the country exceeding the force 
employed in the survey, and he thought it would be agreed 
that it would be better left till afterwards. 

He thought the colouring of houses desirable, and he 
might mention that any gentleman who wished to have the 
maps uncoloured had only to ask for them. With Regard to 
the difficulty of putting the portions of sheets together, the 
idea originally started was that there should be a parish 
map, a county map, and a map of the whole coimtry : the 
large-scale map for the parish, the 6-inch for the county, 
and the 1-inch for the whole country. He himself had 
drawn Sir Hekry James's attention to the difficulty of 
fitting the portions of sheets, and the system had been 
changed, each sheet being now published as a full sheet. 

It had been said that agents had been taking an 
excessive percentage, but he might observe that there had 
been established, and was now existing in London, opposite 
St Martin's Church, an office for the sale of Ordnance 
Maps, where anyone could go and procure either a first, 
second, or third edition of the plan, and be quite sure of 
getting it. The agents very properly received a certain 

(5) 
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remaneration for their trouble in selling the maps ; but it 
was as well it should be known that the maps oould be 
obtained direct from the oflBce he had referred to. The 
price had been largely reduced: the sheets were formerly 
sold at double their present price, but, in consequence of 
representations that the prices were too high they had been 
lowered, and the maps were now procurable at a very 
moderate cost. 

The question of levels was one which was peculiarly his 
own. He was one of those employed for a great many years 
on the Ordnance Survey, and the introduction of the system 
of contours was entrusted to him. He hoped to see the day 
when hill-shading would be abandoned for contours, giving 
an exact model of the ground. The public were beginning 
to appreciate the value of contours ; and he was delighted 
to hear that the map which was published with contours was 
sold, as against the shaded map, two to one. While in 
Dublin, an executive oflScer of the United States Service 
came to his office, and in the course of conversation 
observed, " You see we are not behind you ; we have at 
once adopted what you have done," showing him a 
contoured map of San Francisco. This was more than 25 
years ago. The Director-General of the Survey was aware 
that it would be an improvement to have more contours, 
and he (Colonel Leach) had pressed it very strongly upon 
him. But the same remark applied to the contours as 
to the revision. It was not desirable to take the force from 
their present work, and it must be done afterwards, so as 
not to delay the publication of the maps. He hoped the 
Institution would approve of the decision the Department had 
come to, and agree that the great point was to get the map 
as quickly as possible. They might feel perfectly confident 
that the Director-General of the Survey was doing his 
utmost to secure this result, and that the public would 
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have a most admirable map in a very moderate space 
of time. 

Mr. W. Rex (Fellow) thought the quality of the paper 
on which the maps were printed was the reason they would 
not join. The thicker paper shrunk very much more in 
drying, and consequently did not fit the adjoining sheet if it 
happened to be thinner than the other. lie suggested that 
the sheets should be printed on paper of the same quality 
and in the same state of dampness, so that they might dry 
equally. 

The President, in summing up the discussion, observed 
that, on the whole, the balance of opinion seemed to be in 
favour of the omission of the hedge-row timber. The 
question as to what an owner would think of a plan which 
did not show the timber, might be answered by asking 
what would an owner be likely to think of a plan which 
showed timber that had long ceased to exist ; for when once 
the trees were printed on the maps, it was, as Mr. Leane 
had pointed out, extremely difficult to eflface them. 

He confessed that he was quite unprepared for the obser- 
vations which had been made with reference to parish 
boundaries. He thought it was beyond dispute that the 
Ordnance authorities had taken the greatest pains to get 
the boundaries exact ; and such a case as Mr. Cheffins had 
cited was beyond explanation, except on the supposition that 
he had encountered part of an unfinished survey. His own 
experience went to prove that the parish boundaries were 
shown with the utmost accuracy on the Ordnance Map. 

One speaker had referred to the difference between 
undulating measure and fiat measure. The younger Mem- 
bers might find it very instructive to calculate how many 
more pales it would take to form a fence passing over a hill 
than would have been required had the ground been level 
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between the extreme points, always assuming that the pales 
were the same horizontal distance apart, and quite per- 
pendicular in both cases. They would probably come to the 
conclusion that the same number would be required, and if 
this were so, it was obvious that exactly the same number 
of straws could bo grown on a flat surface as over a hill, the 
base of which was of similar superficies. 

The point to which he attached most importance, in 
connection with these maps, was the property boundaries. 
He might remind the Meeting that he had advocated no 
change in this respect in the map as prepared for purely 
military purposes, where the delineation of the actual 
physical features of the country was the special object in 
view. What he had suggested (and it might be deferred, if 
necessary, till after the completion of the survey) was that, 
in addition to the physical lines upon the 25-inch map, other 
lines should be depicted, showing the actual boundary of 
the fields ; and it would be seen, on reflection, that there 
was nothing impracticable in this proposal. It had been 
remarked by Mr. Squarey that, in some parts of the country, 
where the ditches were double, a difficulty would arise ; but 
it was merely a question of two lines instead of one, to 
show the outside edges of the two ditches. The extra lines, 
giving the real boundaries of the field, might be shown upon 
copies of the map other than those issued for military or 
general purposes, and be purchasable by those who required 
them as property plans. He was of opinion that the 
register of ownerships was a feature without which the 
survey would lack a desirable element of completeness. 
Many of those present would be surprised, as he was, to learn 
that the maps could be procured uncoloured, and would 
avail themselves of an arrangement so convenient for many 
purposes. 
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It was well worthy of consideratioii whether the foot- 
paths would not be better shown, on the reyised maps, by 
single dots, or by scattered groups of dots, so as to dis t in g u i sh 
them from public highways, for which they were now 
finequently mistaken, with the results referred to by Mr. 
Glutton and Mr. Gabbard. 

No speaker had alluded to the necessity of reyision, 
in order to keep pace with the alterations of physical 
features in constant progress. Of course, if Parliament 
declined to vote more than a certain amounti the whole 
of which was required in order to comjdete the survey by 
the year 1890, there was nothing for it but to wait till 
after that date for the revisions which were so much 
needed. 

He was quite aware that many of the suggestions he 
had made might be said to be in the interest of owners 
of property rather than of the general public. Perhaps 
many landed proprietors contributed as large a proportion 
to the rates as other ratepayers, but it was fair matter of 
discussion, and might be regarded as an independent ques- 
tion, whether they were entitled to have these improvements 
at the expense of the general body of ratepayers. One of 
his correspondents on the subject had gone so far as to 
express an opinion that nothing should be paid for by the 
general community but the 1-inch map, and that the 
expense of providing the larger-scale maps should be borne 
exclusively by the landowners who wanted them. Another 
correspondent, referring to the question of shrinkage alluded 
to by Mr. Rex, had suggested that the paper used for the 
maps should be hard and tough, so as to bear handling 
in the field; but that difficulty could be got over by 
mounting the maps in cut joints, so arranged as to come 
between the junction of the sheets. 
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He begged, in condosion, to express his acknowledgments 
of the manner in which his Paper had been received and 
discussed. 

The Yote of thanks having been put and carried unani- 
mously, the Meeting adjourned. 
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TBE PRESIDENT (MR. E. RYDE) IN THE CHAIR. 



The subject to which I desire this evening to draw your 
attention, which to all who have had occasion to value 
property must be familiar, is the Table at which a sum of 
money to be paid in reversion should be discounted. 

Although the principle on which this should be done 
appears to me so clear, I find myself at variance on this 
question with many of my professional brethren, in whose 
judgment I place great reliance, so that I often ask myself, 
Am I wrong in the principle I adopt or am I not P and now 
I ask the gentlemen here present. Is my principle wrong or 
is it right P 

The simple question is. If a sum of money, ascertained 
to be due at the end of any number of years, has to be paid 
at once, how should you calculate this P 

To illustrate the question, let us take figures : — Suppose 
A is under obligations to pay B £10,000 20 years hence, 
and that A and B agree together that A shall pay to B 
such a sum of money at once as will, if accumulated in the 
best way which B knows how to do it, arrive at, or amount 
to, £10,000 at the end of 20 years. 

(6) 
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Of course it is obvious that A would not have to pay B 
£10,C00 at once, because B can always get some interest 
for his money, so that, if A paid B £10,000 down, he 
would, by the time 20 years had passed away, have been 
getting, even if he invested the money in a security paying 
no better interest than consols, a sum of about £30C a year 
for 20 years, which he is not entitled to, so, naturally, it is 
for A to agree with B what less sum than £10,000 it would 
be fair and just that A should pay him. 

All this seems very elementary and self-evident, but it 
is not so self-evident when you begin to consider what is 
the smaller sum A should fairly pay B, in order that he, 
with proper management, may accumulate that sum so that 
with accumulation at the end of 20 years he gets the 
£10,000. 

We have at this stage of the business to consider two 
things, viz. : — 

What rate of interest can be procured on a safe invest- 
ment for the sum of money to be paid down, and then at 
what rate of interest yearly can the income from the 
invested money be accumulated. Now, it is not altogether 
easy, but we will assume it is generally practicable, at the 
present time, to invest so as safely to obtain 4 per cent. ; 
but the difficulty is how to invest the yearly income, which 
must be yearly invested and added to the first investment, 
so that it may gradually accumulate until it reaches 
£10,000. 

Now, dealt with mathematically, we have only got to 
consider and determine the rate of interest at which we 
think the accumulation may be made, and, having settled 
that, any table of compound interest will give the result. 
Say we determine that interest may be obtained and accu- 
mulated at the rate of £5 per cent., and then you get a 
resultant figure, which shows with mathematical correctness 
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that £3,760 paid now is as good as £10,000 paid 20 years 
hence. If we think £3 per cent, is the rate of interest 
obtainable, and on which you can accumulate, then £5,500 
is the equiyalent sum, which the table gives, in present 
money, as the value of £10,000 deferred 20 years. 

The question of course is. What should be the rate of 
interest for accumulation P 

Let us consider the calculation on the £5 per cent, 
table. Supposing you are B, and I (A) hand over to you the 
figure which the table gives you of £3,760 for you to mani- 
pulate, or so that you are to get in 20 years the £10,000 
I owe you. 

Remember that the compound interest table is cal- 
cidated on the assumption that every year the interest 
received is added to the capital, and at the end of the first 
year the capital sum, plus the first year's interest added, is 
that on which you have to obtain interest at the end of the 
year ; and so it goes on increasing year by year by that 
operation, which we call compound interest, until at last, 
with due care and attention, you can, adding year by year, 
accumulate your money until, in the 20th year, you get 
the £10,000 you are entitled to. 

Now, let me ask you. Is it easy to find an investment in 
a good security from which you can obtain 5 per cent, 
interest P 

I am sure you aU know that it is not only not easy, 
but I should say very difficult, to find a safe investment 
for the £3,760 which the table gives as representing 
in present payment A's distant obligation, and still more 
difficult to invest the interest as it becomes due ; but I will 
suppose you really have found a good and safe 5 per cent, 
investment. 

Now, at the end of a year, having invested the interest 
on £3,760 in something quite good, had the trouble of 
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arranging the investment, paid your lawyer or your broker 
for his trouble in the matter at the end of the year, if you 
are ultimately to realize your £10,000, you must get your 
interest very punctually paid, and you must not lose a day 
in finding an investment at the same rate of interest for the 
first year's interest on the £3,760, say £188 — however 
inconvenient, you must go and do so or you must pay some- 
body to do it for you, — and should you incur any expense, 
directly you have done so, part of your £10,000 is gone for 
ever, and it is gone, too, 19 years before you come into the 
capital sum you expect ultimately to get. 

We know that the brain of the gentleman who calcu- 
lated the compound interest tables for us has worked out 
this problem, as Babbage's calculating machine, by an 
adjustment of figures and a few turns of the handle, pro- 
duces the figure of £10,000 ; but I will undertake to say 
that you cannot in practice do it yourself — ^no man can, it 
is a mathematical fact, — but no man can in practice work 
it out and accomplish the desired result. 

The difficulty may be decreased if you invest your 
money at 3 per cent. Consols may be safe for 20 years to 
pay 3 per cent., but even that, in these days of change and 
abundance of money, is extremely doubtful; and then 
expenses are incurred which really ought to be allowed for, 
so that the net £10,000 may be got at the end of the 20 
years. 

Now, I think, put in this abstract and very elementary 
way, you will all agree that B, if he is quite fairly dealt 
with, ought to have a reversion calculated at such a rate as 
that, with care, he may recoup himself for his expenses and 
trouble during the 20 years he is diligently engaged in 
seeking investments and adding interest to interest. 

I do not think you would any of you say that the five 
per cent, calculation would be fair. 
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I do not know if you could even say the three per cent, 
calculation would be a proper solution of the question. 

In practical matters some litUe risk must be run on 
either side, so if B is obliged to take prepayment of his 
money he must, as in most matters of business, run a Uttle 
risk, and take a Uttle trouble about it, so that you would 
probably, in determining the rate of interest, leave a little 
margin to cover the risk and trouble, and I am sure this 
would lead you to say five per cent, interest is not a fair 
basis of calculation. 

Now, taking this as an abstract question, I think I must 
have you all with me. 

Why, let me ask you, should it be different in compen- 
sation cases ? Here I find that when I seek to apply this 
principle in, I think, a moderate way, usiug the four per cent, 
table for discounting, I am told none of my professional 
brethren do so ; that it is a fad of mine, and altogether the 
principle I contend for is generally deprecated — as I said at 
the commencement of these notes I ask myself, and I now 
ask you, where is the fallacy of my argument P 

What is contended, as I understand, is that in calculat- 
ing for selling property, compulsorily taken, you are bound 
to use the same table for discounting the reversion as you 
are for capitalizing the rent or income. 

Thus, taking freehold estate, if you value it at 20 
years' purchase, and the value is deferred, you must calculate 
the reversion at the same table, the five per cent, table, on 
the assumption that you can buy property of the same sort 
at the same number of years' purchase, and accumulate from 
time to time the interest at the same rate. Now, I say 
this is practically impossible. 

Again, if it is leasehold property which you capitalize 
at the six or seven per cent, table, you are told you must 
discount at the same table. The operations, I contend. 
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are totally different. The principle that you are bound to 
discount on the same table as that on which you capitalize 
is, I contend, not only illogical and unsound, but one very 
unfair to the owner who is deprived of his property. 

Make it your own case. You let a house of which you 
have a long lease. Tou let it, say 20 or 30 years ago. There 
is, say 10 years of the term unexpired. You are agreed 
(which is no uncommon thing in the City) that the house 
has doubled in value since the lease was granted, but you 
must wait 10 years before the underlease you have granted 
expires, and before you b^in to enjoy the increased value — 
which increased sum you have agreed upon and also agreed 
to capitalize it on the six or seven per cent, table. Would 
you think it just if you were handed a sum of money of which 
you must invest and accumulate the interest at seven per 
cent, for the next 10 years to comeP I consider you would 
think it very unjust. Now, gentlemen, this is, I believe, 
what is happening every day. 

I again repeat, is this right? Is it not much more 
like right that, in discounting the value, you should use a 
rate of interest which —whatever the capital sum is (for I 
cannot think it can, in the least, matter whether this capital 
sum is derived from the capitalization of freehold ground- 
rents, or rack-rents of freehold or leasehold estate) — can 
be accumulated so as really to produce the capital sum 
required at the end of the number of years, allowing for 
accumulation and realization, even if you do not allow for 
expenses P 

And yet, for some reason which I do not understand, I 
find I am in a minority in this conviction, and can seldom 
find any colleague who takes my view. 

One notable exception was the late E. J. Smith. 

Now, with your permission, I will give you the par- 
ticulars of a typical case, in which we were jointly con- 
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cemed. The case to which I refer is that of the Earl of 
Harrington and the Metropolitan Railway Company. 

This was a case where a plot of land had been let 
on a building lease for 99 years, with certain conditions 
as to the class of houses to be built thereon. In order to 
form the railway, it was necessary to sacrifice 35 plots of 
land on which the ground-rent was apportioned at £70, for 
which the Earl of Harrington claimed compensation, as 
well as for his reversionary interest in the houses, which, 
under tiie building agreement, would have been erected on 
the land. 

At the time the claim was made, namely, in 1871, there 
was an imezpired term of 85 years. Four eminent Sur- 
yeyors (three of whom are now living) were consnlted as to 
what the EarPs claim should be, and the matter ultimately 
came into the hands of Mr. Edmund James Smtth, with 
whom I was afterwards associated, to estimate the value of 
the Earl's interest. It was agreed that, at the end of the 
building lease, the value of the property which would come 
into the Earl's possession would amount to £163,000. 

And the question was, what sum in present money would 
represent the admitted value in reversion P 

All depended, therefore, on the table at which the re- 
version was discounted. 

In the notes of Mr. Smith's evidence, he begins by 
explaining that the capital sum of £163,000 was obtained 
by capitalizing the rental value at 20 years' purchase — the 
five per cent, table — and then he says : — 

The old-fashioned Surveyor would discount this at five 
per cent., and would place the present value at £2,575. 

It is probable, he says, that the Surveyors of the 
Company will discount at four per cent., and place the 
present value at £5,919. 

But the Surveyors of Lord Harrington will discoimt the 
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£163,000 at 3|^ to 3 per cent., and place the present value 
at £10,750. 

He adds that, having regard to the constant diminution 
which has taken place in the value of money for the last 200 
years and the accelerated action consequent on the importa- 
tion of gold during the SO years' precedent, he does not think 
that the rate of interest can he taken fairly at 3^ per cent for 
the unexpired term of 85 years, and that it would be a very 
moderate estimate to take the interest at 3^ per cent, for 
the first 21 years, 3i per cent, for the next 21 years, and 
3 per cent, for the remainder of the term of 85 years. 

He further observes that it must be borne in mind that 
by far the greater part of th«) compound interest arises in 
the last 42 years, and, therefore, that the probable rate of 
interest during that period forms a most important element 
in the calculation. On that principle we worked out the 
figures so as to justify the claim of £10,750. 

And in the course of giving evidence it was further 
contended that in the locality named, near Gloucester Road, 
South Kensington, and with the class of houses which, 
under the building agreement, would have been built, that 
the estimated rental value of the houses would have 
materially increased, and he contended that the value at the 
end of 85 years was really under-estimated. 

The question was intended to have been referred to Mr. 
Hannen, now Mr. Justice Hannen, but it was referred to 
another Barrister for his award. 

The claim was not fully sustained, but I concurred in 
the principle, and I contend it was right. 

The amount awarded was actually £7,865. 

Now, I will refer to a much more recent case. It was 
a claim by Bartholomew's Hospital against the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of Tjondon. 

Now, the only difference between myself, acting for the 
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Hospital, and the Surveyor to the Vestry, was as to the 
rate of interest at which the admitted value should he dis- 
counted. 

I claimed it should be discounted at the 3 per cent, 
table ; this I feel was a little too low, for what I usually 
contend for is the 4 per cent, table, and I could get no one 
whose authority was weighty in such subjects to support 
me except the late Mr. Smith ; he declined, however, to go 
into the witness-box. It was but a short time before his 
lamented death, and he excused himself on account of his 
well-known infirmity of speech, although we all know, not- 
withstanding this, the powerful evidence which he was 
always able to give ; but he wrote me a letter, from which 
the following is an extract : — 

*' 16, Whitehall Place, S.W., 

"March 16th, 1880. 

'* I never give evidence. The argument is simple. The 
money received is to be re-invested and accumulated. Then, 
where ? The purchasers say in property of the same nature. 
But the increase depends not on the first investment, but on 
the re-investment of tlie annual proceeds. Where can that be 
done ? Clearly not in real property, for the costs would eat 
up each year's gain. If anywhere, then, in consols. Re-invest 
in consols, and see what is the ultimate amount. And see 
where you can get more. If not, then, consols, accumulation 
must be taken. You sell, at 25 years* purchase, for £10,000, 
and buy similar property and have £400 to re-invest. Do it if 
you can in similar property every year. Every penny of costs 
extinguishes the compound accumulation. — Yours truly, 

(Signed) ** Edmund James Smith. 
"Edwabd I'Anbon, Esq." 

This matter I have long desired to bring under your 
notice, with a view to elicit an opinion from so learned a 
body as yourselves on these questions, and which would be 
a gmde and help to all who are engaged in the numerous 
questions of this kind which constantly arise. 
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Mr. W. J. Beadel (Vice-President) had much pleasure 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. I' Anson for the very 
practical, terse, and able Paper which he had prepared on a 
subject so well worthy of careful discussion at the hands of 
the Members of the Institution. It would, no doubt, be 
adndtted by those who were called upon to deal with com- 
pensation cases and with reversionary interests, that the 
application of the customary tables did, not place the 
recipient of money in the proper position as regards re- 
inyestment ; but, be this as it may, it was impossible not to 
foresee considerable objections to the practical adoption of 
the principle enunciated by Mr. TAnson. 

To re -invest money in such a way as to comply with the 
exact conditions assumed in constructing the tables, the 
investor would have to meet with the required investment 
to the day, and, moreover, with the exact amount of 
investment required, which was, of course, absolutely and 
utterly impossible. Some persons, indeed, contended that a 
reversion, if sufficiently remote, was absolutely unsaleable. 
Referring to the latter part of Mr. I' Anson's Paper, and 
the allusion to the late Mr. E. J. Smfih (to whose memory 
no tribute too high could be paid), it would be observed that 
Mr. Smith did not carry out his own principle to the full, 
because, with his intelligence, he recognized the difficulty. 
How, then, was it to be overcome P 

Assume, for instance, that it is a question, as Mr. 
PAnson had put it, of £10,000 hard cash, to be received at 
the end of twenty years. In that case the reversion would 
certainly be entitled to the best security obtainable in this 
country ; in fact, nothing short of the security offered by 
consols. If, on the other hand, it was a question, not of 
hard cash, but of £10,000 worth of house property, accruing 
at the end of the twenty years, what was the taUe on whidi 
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to diseoont it P Mr. I' Anson had instanced, in support of 
his theory, the case of City property, which, looking forward 
twenty years, might double in yalne, and asked whether it 
was fair in that case to discount on the table on which 
the present value was capitalized, or on which property was 
discounted which was not so liable to immense rise in ralue. 
But, admitting all this, take the case of agricultural land. 
Twenty years ago it was thought there was no investment 
so certain as agricultural land, or so sure to increase in 
value, and nothing that a man could leave to his wife or his 
family which would afford so certain an income for the 
future. liook at agricultural land at the present moment, 
and suppose those who had advised the investment in it 
had argued: ''This land is sure to increase in value; 
therefore, instead of discounting it by the 4 per cent, or 5 per 
cent, table, take it at the rate of consols." What would be 
the position of such an investor under present circumstances P 

It seemed to him, therefore, that those who contended 
that the discounting of a reversion should be on the same 
table as would apply to the purchase of the property, were 
not altogether in the wrong. If any difference were made, 
it should possibly be in the percentage on compulsory sale. 
But there was a reason why this percentage should not 
be increased, for although on an annual value o( say, 
£10,000, the percentage for compulsory sale amounted to a 
comparatively trifling sum, when multiplied by a term of 
years it came out at a very big figure indeed. 

In Lord Harrington's case, referred to in the Paper, 
J670 a year was the ground-rent agreed upon to be capita- 
lized, and it was stated by the author that the property in 
reversion, at the expiration o£ 99 years (85 years having to 
run), was assumed to be worth £163,000, though, not a 
brick had been put up upon it as security for the ground- 
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rent, and not a single thing had been done to enable the lessor 
to say, " Here is my property made for ever secure to me 
and my heirs and assigns." It was assumed that houses 
would be in existence on the estate 86 years after- 
wards, in a solid and substantial condition fit to command 
the rents from which that enormous sum could be raised. 
Now, put the matter to a practical test, and suppose that any 
of the gentlemen he was addressing had the offer of a reyer- 
sion falling in in 85 years. Would he be prepared to give 
anything whatever for it P Would he not say, '' The thing 
is unrealizeable for some three generations, and why should 
I buy what may come ultimately into the hands of a perfect 
stranger." There was no getting away from the fact that 
there were certain things which had no practical market 
value, and, if so, how was it possible to apply tables of any 
sort to their valuation? Nevertheless, Mr. I' Anson had 
endeavoured to induce, not indeed Surveyors, but the 
gentlemen before whom his case came, to believe that there 
was some reversionary value aflier the 85 years, but which, 
60 far as his experience went, had no present basis of fact. 

Mr. F. ViGBKS (Fellow) joined with Mr. Beadel in 
sincerely thanking Mr. I'Anson for the Paper which he had 
just read. Mr. PAnson had, he presumed, intended to 
bring this question forward as one on which there was a 
practical difference of opinion between Surveyors. He (Mr. 
ViGERs) ventured, however, to suggest that, if this were the 
case, he had scarcely done what he intended to do. Mr. 
I'Anson had assumed that it was a question of £10,000 in 
money which he had to deal with. If that were so, 
he (Mr. Yioers) did not think he should have anything 
to say against Mr. FAj^son's argument, for in that case 
he would certainly be entitled to have the sum capitalized 
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on the 3 per cent, table. But it was something 
totally different that Surveyors had to deal with in 
every-day practice. He would apply this test to it. Sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that Mr. I' Anson had to 
deal with the reversionary interest only — not the present 
interest at all ; upon what table would he be able (putting 
aside railway compensation for a moment) to go into the 
market and sell the reversionary interest, having regard to 
the fact that the rent which was expected to be received was 
from houses which had to stand the wear and tear of many 
years? Surveyors knew, practically, that reversionary in- 
terests were almost unsaleable. Reversionary interest societies 
had been established upon the basis that they would deal 
with property which the general public would not touch at 
all) and that therefore they had the market practically to 
themselves. He thought that a good test of the soundness 
of the principle of computing reversionary interests upon a 
better table than that on which the present interest was 
computed. The income secured would be dealt with upon 
a 4 per cent, table ; after that, there came an item more or 
less speculative, according to circumstances, and he had 
always felt, that when dealing with an owner who was com- 
pelled to sell, if he put his reversionary interest on as good 
a footing as that which was real and established, he put 
him on a better table than he would be put upon if he went 
into the market to seU. Of course, all Surveyors had to 
ai^ue this question over and over again, and in dealing for 
railway companies he had always felt that if he were to 
purchase the reversionary interest upon a better table than 
the interest which was reliable and substantial, he should 
not be doing his duty to hi:j clients. That had always been 
his view, and he had not noticed anything in Mr. FAkson's 
Paper that would induce hiui to alter it. In fact, he ven- 
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tared to say, with the greatest respect, that the Paper had 
not dealt at all with the question which came practically 
before Surveyors. 

Mr. E. Smyth (Associate), like most of those present, had 
a very grateful recollection of the exceedingly interesting and 
us^ul Paper which Mr. I' Anson read some years ago on 
the topography of the Metropolis, and the value which 
certain portions of it commanded at the time ; and, looking 
at the illustrations given at the close of the present Paper, 
he hoped that it might be regarded rather as a continu- 
ation than a conclusion of Mr. I' Anson's remarks on a city 
upon which he was so competent to inform the Institution. 

With regard to the subjoct of the present Paper, he 
should have little hesitation in subscribing to Mr. I' Anson's 
conclusions, but he should have the greatest possible hesita- 
tion in subscribing to his arguments. The title of the 
Paper was " The Practice of Discounting the Value of 
Estates in Reversion,'* and the question he put was sub- 
stantially this, — "At what rate should the discount be 
computed P " His (Mr. Smyth's) impression was that the 
answer depended almost entirely upon another question, 
namely, '* What is the security of the estate with which you 
are dealing P '^ but he did not notice anything touching on 
this point until he came to Mr. I' Anson's words, "What is 
contended, as I understand, is that in calculating for selling 
property compulsorily taken" (and here he would have 
added, ' or for an equitable division between a term-owner 
and the remainder-man '), " you are bound to use the same 
table for discounting the reversion as you are for capitalizing 
the rent or income. Thus, taking freehold estate, if you value 
it at twenty years' purchase, and the value is deferred, you 
must calculate the reversion at the same table, — ^the 5 per 
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cent table/' He thought there could not be a sounder 
oontention than that, whether one was dealing with either a 
reversion or a present term. 

Taking the 3 per cent, funds as typical of a secure 
investment, if the freehold in question had been properly 
valued at a higrher rate of interest, this had been done 
because of its being expected to yield a diminishing income, 
or because of a feeling that it should be so regarded on 
account of the d^ree of uncertainty as to whether, in future 
years, the income would be greater or less than at the 
present time. Now if an annuity table were analyzed by 
observing that it is nothing else than the successive totals 
of the present values of £1 receivable in successive years, 
it would be seen that the peculiarity of the increasing risks 
of this estate was suitably met by the circumstance that the 
cash values of the income of successive years were put at a 
much more rapidly diminishing rate in the case of 5 per 
cent, interest than in the case of 3 per cenfc. Then why 
should a Surveyor who, when writing down " 20 years' 
purchase," thus fixes, of his own free-will and judgment, 
the cash value of every single year's income for the 
perpetuity, seek to fly away from his own valuation to some 
table at a lower rate of interest when dealing with a 
particular portion of such perpetuity P For the reversioner 
to ask that the purchase-money of his interest should be 
as much as, by accumulation in consols, would produce at 
the end of the term the present fee-simple value of this 
risky property, was to ask that, almost entirely at the expense 
of somebody else, his property should be converted into one 
that was perfectly secure. 

But when he came to the second case instanced by the 
author at the end of the Paper, he was quite at one with him ; 
because it was apparent that he was then dealing with property 
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which, from its situation, might be regarded as at worst a 
4 per cent, security, and a claim for reversionary value based 
on the 4 per cent, tabic, he thought, would be moderate- 
The explanation was this: It seemed to be a case of house 
property, as it generally was when this dispute arose ; and 
he would therefore presume to repeat a brief suggestion, 
which he first printed in 1860, and repeated at the Insti- 
tution 10 years afterwards, without supposing, however 
that tliere was anything particularly novel in it. Mr. 
Mathews's Paper was then under discussion, and he 
believed it was pretty generally understood that the main 
scope of that Paper had reference to the question of the 
proper valuation of the reversion of house property in a 
thoroughly good situation, — an idea which was confirmed by 
the illustrations appended by the late Mr. £. J. Smith, as a 
sort of rider to that Paper. These illustrations were drawn, 
in two instances, from important parts of the Metropolis, and 
in one from, he thought, the town of Sheffield, which stood 
about sixth among those of England in point of popula- 
tion; and it was, therefore, to house property of such a 
secure class that his (Mr. Smtth's) remarks then applied, 
although he found he might have stated this more explicitly. 
The suggestion was, that if valuations of the freehold of 
house property were, he did not say more correct, but were 
shaped in a mose scientific manner, this dispute would dis- 
appear. At the present time the allowance for average 
losses of rent, through bad tenants and vacancies, and also the 
allowance which it was necessary to make (if income from 
house property were regarded as a perpetuity) for the main- 
tenance, year by year, of a rebuilding fund, were, through 
general habit, made (very inappropriately, as he thought) 
by putting a low years' purchase, instead of by deducting 
from what was called the " net annual value " the amount 
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of those annual out-payments or charges, as he submitted 
should be done. Instead of nominal " net annual value," 
they would thus have an average net annual income ; and 
that smaller amount they would therefore capitalize at a 
much higher number of years' purchase, varying from 26 to 
30 or upwards, according to the situation of the property 
and the anticipated future demand for houses there. Then, 
the division of the fee-simple value between a present and a 
future owner woidd proceed, at a corresponding rate of 
interest, with as little question as in the case of agricultural 
land. 

Mr. W. Eve (Fellow) agreed with the views expressed 
by Mr. FAnson. He did not see the distinction that 
had been drawn between leaseholds and reversions. In 
Mr. I'Anson's illustration . of the £10,000 he imagined 
that the person had actually to receive £10,000, and he 
could not believe that the principle enunciated in the 
opening pages of the Paper could be controverted, viz., 
that it was practically impossible to re-invest driblets at the 
rate of interest at which a lump sum could be invested, and 
that it was therefore necessary to allow the rate of interest 
at which the re-investment could be made. Take, for 
argument, the case of a leasehold, where the investor 
wanted to get 5 per cent, or 6 per cent, for his money, and 
invest the balance each year in order that at the end of the 
lease he might recoup himself (which he surely had a right 
to do) the cash he expended at the commencement of the 
transaction. It was impossible to re-invest those driblets at 
6 per cent., and possibly at not more than 3^ per cent. 

If, in the case Mr. FAnson had cited, £163,000 was 
the wrong amount, that was a matter by itself and did not 
affect the argument, for Mr. I' Anson presupposed it to be the 

(7) 
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right, and in fact the agreed, amount. It was therefore a 
simple question of supply and demand. As Mr. Viqers 
had put it, the demand for such securities was extremely 
limited, and persons therefore consented to sell at a price 
producing a larger rate of interest. It seemed to him, 
the two rates should be different for this reason : — Suppose, 
in one case, one was buying a security (the value of which 
at the end of the period was agreed upon as in Mr. 
I' Anson's case) at, say, only ten years' purchase, and, in 
another case, a security at six years' purchase, unless the 
capital sum and re-investments were dealt with on different 
tables, very different and erroneous results would be arrived 
at. Those calculations must be made separately, as it would 
be very difficult to deal with a case where the principal part 
might be dealt with on the 6 per cent, table, and the other 
part dealt with on the 4 per cent, table. He did not agree, 
unless a reversion were very good, that an investor should 
ever take the 3 per cent, table, but he thought, with Mr. 
I'Anson, that it was not right to take, say, the 6 per cent, 
table for the principal, and then deal with those driblets on 
the same table. 

He thought that leaseholds should always be dealt with 
at 3 or 4 per cent, for re-investment, and could not see 
anything which justified a higher table, unless the principal 
were a large sum. The chief point was, what was the 
capital sum to which the person will be entitled at the end 
of the period. The next point was the calculation of the 
present value of this amount, by the all-important question 
of supply and demand, but he thought there should be a 
difference in the rates, and the principle on which Mr. 
I'Anson had gone was, he ventured to say, a correct one. 

Mr. C. K, Bedells (Fellow) thought there was some 
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fallacy in the arguments in opposition to Mr. I'Anson's view 
in this respect, that they overlooked the fact that the 
question of whether the income was derivable from ground* 
rents or cottage-rents had already been fully considered in 
the amount agreed on as the future value of the reversion ; 
and why, if that were already considered and taken for 
ground-rents, say, at 3 or 4 per cent., and for cottage- 
rents at 10 per cent., was it to be discounted over again P 
The principle, as he understood it, of Mr. I' Anson's theory 
was this: — The property has already been valued as a rever- 
don arising from a LL kind of property, when the value 
of the reversion at, say, a distance of 20 or 100 years, has 
been agreed upon, and he thought that Mr. I' Anson was 
perfectly right in arguing that this having been done he 
was entitled to have such a sum in present money as would, 
with ordinary compound interest, at that distant date pro- 
duce such agreed amount, and he could not see that it 
mattered a farthing whether the income was originally 
derived from cottage property or ground-rents. Any ques- 
tion of that kind had been previously disposed of, and it 
then became a question more for the Actuary than the 
Surveyor. He could not agree with Mr. W. J. Beadel, 
that there was no value in a reversion at the end of 85 
years^ especially when there was a ground-rent receivable 
meanwhile, and leading up to a larger rack-rent in re- 
version. He was speaking in presence of gentlemen in that 
room who had given him at least a year's rack-rent of 
the house in addition to the value of the ground-rent. 
The separation of the ground-rent from the reversion in 
making the valuation was for convenience in calculation ; 
but it was simply a cash transaction, and the kind of 
security out of which it arose had nothing to do with it. 
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Mr. W. J. Beadbl explained that what he said was, 
that remote reversions were of no practical value. 

Mr. H. A. RiGG (Associate) said the argument struck 
him in this way (he did not know whether it was logical) — 
A was under an obligation to pay B £10,000 at the end of 
twenty years: what is the present value of the £10,000? 
Everybody appeared to have forgotten that the question was 
what was the extent of the obligation ? The varying factor 
in the whole thing was the extent of the obligation under 
which A was to pay B. If A were under a certain and 
definite obligation to B, then there would be no difficulty 
about the matter. All that would have to be done was to look 
out the value in a book, in the same way that one looked 
out the logarithm of a number; but if that obligation 
were a varying factor, it was necessary to pursue the course 
always pursued, and go to some eminent Surveyor, who 
could say what was the value of that obligation. Of course, 
the obligation differed in each case. In the case of cottage 
property it was of a certain value, and in the case of free- 
hold property it was of another value, and in the case of 
ground-rents of another value ; and, as he had said, it was 
because the value of the obligation was variable that 
people went to Surveyors for advice in such cases. 

Mr. R. W. Mann (Fellow) said he imagined the 
question was whether the property was likely to improve in 
value or the reverse. Mr. Beadel had just observed that 
agricultural land had decreased in value, but some properties 
had increased in value. The recouping must be calculated 
at a different rate of interest from the capitalization if the 
property was improving and likely to continue to do so. In 
selling, it was the actual income at the moment that was sold, 
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and the fact whether it were likely to improve or not, must 
regulate the rate of interest. There were many reversions which 
were really worth very little — for instance, at the end of an 
80 years' lease. But it was very much the fashion now 
for huilders to adopt a rough-and-ready way of recouping 
themselves by chopping oflf 10 or 20 years at the end of 
their lease, and by the rack-rental for that term bringing 
back the actual value of reversion, so as to render un- 
necessary any calculations for the replacement of capital at 
the end of the term. He thought no hard-and-fa^t rule as 
to the value or the way it would be calculated could be 
adopted. It milst depend on whether the property were 
likely to improve or not, and on various circumstances. 

Mr. John Olutton (Past-President) said he agreed, to 
a great extent, with Mr. I'Anson's Paper. He held in his 
hand Vol. III. of the " Transactions" of the Institution, and 
at page 74 would be found an instance mentioned by Mr. E. 
J. Smith, in which a large estate in London, with a lease 
of tweaty-seven years upon it, was agreed to be sold on the 6 
per cent, table for jC156,750. That sum, invested in the 
funds at compound interest, would have produced at the end 
of twenty-seven years £400,000. The estate was then worth 
£47,500 a year, and when it fell into hand was worth, say, 
a million or a miUion and a quarter, and the sum the rever- 
sioners would have had if the transaction had been carried out, 
(which it fortunately was not), was £400,000, producing, 
at 3 per cent., an income of only £12,000 a year! He 
was quoting from the Paper he held in his hand, and he 
could vouch for its accuracy. The Commissioners had since 
made grants out of that estate in perpetuity of £36,000 a 
year, and that was the result of not having accepted a 
valuation of the reversion based on the 6 per cent, table. 
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It was, he thoaglit» quite impossible, in dealing with 
leaseholds, to calculate at the same rate as for a reversion. 
He thought it was unnecessary to go into the question 
whether the property increased or decreased in value. What 
had to be dealt with was the property at the present 
moment, and what was wanted was to know the present 
value, and apportion that value between the parties. 

Mr. I' Anson said, in reply, that he was obliged to those 
gentlemen who had offered remarks in criticism of his 
Paper. He had long been desirous of an opportunity of 
consulting with gentlemen so well qualified as those he saw 
before him to form a judgment on the subject It was 
plain, however, that there were two sides to this as to every 
question. Indeed, he and his friend Mr. Yioebs had often dis- 
cussed the subject between them, but had not agreed hitherto, 
and did not agree now. The general feeling of the Meeting 
seemed to be that it was wrong, in principle, to discount and 
capitalize on the same table. Again, some of the speakers 
did not consider it unreasonable to treat the property to be 
discounted, not as house property but as money. When 
once the price was fixed, it became a question of how to 
accumulate the deferred money value. 

He agreed that, in capitalizing the annual value of house 
property, it was the net annusd value that ought to be takeuj 
but he did not think any allowance necessary, because he 
believed all would agree, if house property be capitalized at 
6 per cent., it is because that rate of interest allows for some 
risk. On the whole, he thought he should be emboldened, 
in future, to support the opinions he had hitherto enter- 
tained. 

The President, in summing up the discussion, observed 
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that, after all, it was a discussion on the practical application 
of the Lands Glauses Act. He had, in the first place, to 
call attention to one very singular omission. Compensation 
cases had been referred to, and Mr. I' Anson based his 
Paper on his experience in such cases ; but he overlooked 
the fact that provision was made in the Lands Clauses Act 
for the re-investment, in similar property to that which had 
been taken, of sums of money paid to trustees or persons 
under disability by the parties exercising compulsory powers, 
at the expense of those parties. 

As regards other parties, a man who was free to do what 
he liked with his property, and had judgment and sound 
sense to help him, would re-invest as he pleased ; but, if 
he did not re-invest in house property, it was not because 
there was no house property in the market to re-invest in, 
but because he preferred the better security of other pro- 
perty. 

He thought it would not be at variance with anyone^s 
opinion, that if the sum of £10,000 that had been referred 
to was quite certain to be received at the end of a given 
term of years, there could not be the smallest doubt that 
re-investment at about 3 per cent, was, at all events, as high 
a rate of interest as could be calculated on. The security was 
the whole question. What could be a better security than the 
absolute certainty of receiving £10,000 at any given timeP 
He was a very happy man who had many occasions in his 
life when he could say, with absolute certainty, that he 
would receive £10,000 at such a date, and if he wanted to 
borrow money on such a security he would have no difficulty 
in doing so. 

But it was necessary, in practice, to leave the business of 
the actuary, or the mathematician, and rub against the hard 
facts that the Surveyor met with in his every-day experience. 
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It was put very correctly by Mr. Beadbl that the valua- 
tion arrived at by Mr. I' Anson was an estimate on the 
assumption that a certain quantity of building land by a 
given time would not only be covered with houses, but also 
that the houses would be worth the money they were put 
at. But, however clever a man might be, he could not 
tell with certainty what might be the value of house property 
90 years hence. The Surveyor was bound, however, to 
make the best valuation he could ; but where was the man 
who would take upon himself the responsibility of entering 
into the security and saying such and such a thing will 
happen affecting its value. 

Tn some cases it might be right to discount at 4 per 
cent, and in other cases at the same rate of interest at 
which the annual value of the property was capitalized. 
Everything must depend on circumstances. Within the 
last fortnight a<)ase came under his notice in which a man, 
bujring under compulsory powers, purchased a lot of property 
on this calculation, estimating the value in reversion, and 
discounting by a proper rate of interest, and immediately 
afterwards the party selling was offered the same sort of 
property to re-invest his money, with payment of all 
expenses; but he declined, saying, ''No, having sold my 
property, and got my 10 per cent, for forced sale, I will put 
the money into a better security." 

The prospective value of the City houses referred to, 
doubled in ten years, and this fact was always taken 
into account in fixing the value of property. 

(A Member) : Not always. 

The President : Then the valuation must be incom- 
plete. He admitted that it was not always possible to get 
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Surveyors exercising compulsory powers to take this into 
account, because they had to do the best they could for their 
clients ; but when they came to an agreement, as he under- 
stood they did in Mr. I' Anson's case, they had taken all those 
things into account, so that the prospective value was all 
dealt with, and did not enter into the question of discount 
at all. 

Investing by driblets had been said by one of the 
speakers to be impracticable. No one supposed it could be 
done ; but if the re-investment be made in the same sort of 
reversion, the driblet question did not enter into the calcula- 
tion. The person who sold a reversion at the full price 
could buy a reversion at a diminished price. He might 
have to wait a little while ; but generally, if a reversion of 
anything like 90 years was bought (as in the case of 
Lord Harrington's ground-rents), there would not be 
much difficulty in the matter, because there were 
very few who cared to take money out of their pockets, 
and pay for a thing they would never get a return 
for during their lives. A late Member of the Insti" 
tution was very fond of buying that sort of property, 
where the time was just long enough to take it out 
of the general market. Some one had remarked that 
the demand for this class of [property was very limited — and 
80 it was ; but that was the reason why it was possible to 
re-invest in it so readily. It was obvious, if the capital- 
ization was taken at the rate of 6 per cent., and the re-in- 
vestment was made on the 5 per cent, table, the figures, 
on the compared calculations, would present a ridiculous 
contrast. 

He thought that, on the whole, the discussion had left 
this question very much as it was before. In looking at 
property, all Surveyors regarded the security of that pro- 
(8) 
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perty, for that was tLe basis of all valuation ; and he thought 
they would continue to do as they had always done in this 
respect. 



The vote of thanks having been put and carried unani- 
mously, the Meeting adjourned. 
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THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. RYDE) IN THE CHAIR. 



The subject of fann buildings has always been one of 
considerable interest and importance to all land-agents 
who have had to deal with them, but I think, at the 
present time, it demands of those who have the manngcraent 
of properties where the necessary improvements required 
by the advancement of agricultural practice have been 
neglected, a more than ordinary share of attention. 

I propose, as far as I am able, and as far as the limits 
of this Paper will aUow, to describe the most important 
points to be observed in their arrangement and construction 
which will render them suitable for supplpng the wants of 
intelligent agriculturists; and also such as will act as an 
incentive to those whose practice is careless, wasteful, or 
otherwise unsuited to the times, to pursue a better system. 
Probably I may, in some measure, travel over the same 
ground which has been traversed by others, and it is not 
within my power to advance any new theory ; but the 
remarks which I have to make will, at least, be based upon 
a careful practical experience. 

However desirable it may seem to make improvements — 
and it is very easy to talk in a general way about the advan- 
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tages of improved fann buildings — ^it will be well, in the 
first place, for agents to weigh carefiilly the circumstances 
attending all cases of projected improvements with a view 
of ascertaining whether any contemplated works will benefit 
the landed proprietor who supplies them ; whether, in other 
words, it will pay to lay out the money ? This, probably, 
is the first question which any of us suggesting an outlay 
for the purpose would be asked. A correct answer cannot 
be given in some cases without much consideration. In 
prosperous times it was often possible to show that a good 
interest for money expended could be obtained by an 
increased rent being paid by the tenant, but such clear 
evidence is, I fear, seldom now produced. So far as my 
experience goes, less improvements were asked for when 
times were good, and rents came in well. Farmers might 
then be in a position to lose a little by a bad system of 
management at the homestead, administered to by defective 
buildings, without ceasing to pay their rent and thrive ; 
whereas, at the present time, it is not an uncommon dif- 
ficulty for an agent to be placed in, to be asked to take 20 
per cent, off the rent of a farm, and at the same time to 
expend a good round sum in improvements, with the alter- 
native of the farm being given up. 

Gases of this kind, with which I fear many Members of 
this Institution are too well acquainted, lead to a con- 
siderable amount of woeful reflection. We must all feel 
a deep sympathy with both landlord and tenant at the evils 
which have come upon them by the failure of the latter 
class to contend against the adverse influence of successive 
wet seasons, and increased foreign competition ; but, at the 
same time, we must be practical, and see whether the 
" sweet uses of adversity " will not reveal to us the means 
of extracting some useful lessons for our guidance in the 
future. That such lessons abound I have no doubt, but as 
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I am now bordering upon a wide field for discussion, the 
imporicuioe of which called a Boyal Commission into exist- 
ence, I will not proceed to say in what direction I think 
they are all to be found. I will merely state that, as far as 
my own experience goes, one of these lessons shows that 
any outlay for the improvement of farm buildings, in 
supplying substantial wants and encouraging superior 
methods of farming practice, contributes largely to the 
prosperity of estates, provided that such works were skil- 
fully and economically carried out. 

Many gentlemen present are doubtless connected with a 
larger amount of land than I have had to deal with, and 
may to some extent differ from me in the conclusions they 
have arrived at ; but, from my own observation, I am of 
opinion that those estates which have been properly supplied 
with good buildings have not suffered so acutely from the 
diminution of rents and from farms becoming vacant, during 
the recent, and to some extent, existing state of agricultural 
depression, as those which have, in the main, been denied 
these advantages. 

As a rule a bad set of buildings, unless the land attached 
is of superior quality, attracts men only with a small 
amount of capital in proportion to their undertakings, and 
no worse thing could happen to an estate than for these 
men to preponderate. They start with no margin of capital 
left for reverses, depending almost entirely upon the 
" bushel,'' and have but a small investment in stock. The 
first bad year they perhaps struggle through; but if 
another succeeds they fall into arrears with their rent. I 
know of many such men who failed to meet their engage* 
ments with their landlords as early in the depression as 
1879, and we may be sure that in the majority of instances 
these men have not recovered themselves without large re- 
missions, while some have been obliged to relinquish their 
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occupations altogether. Of course, in some of these cases 
part of the evil might have arisen from losses in sheep by 
the liver rot, yet the case has frequently occurred without 
such losses. 

But, on the other hand, on more than one estate which 
I am acquainted with where it had been customary to pro- 
vide buildings which were suited to the most approved 
methods of management, matters have been quite different. 
Men of enterprise, judgment, and stamina, who saw the 
paramount necessity of investing largely in stock, were 
attracted to those farms where good accommodation for 
their profitable treatment was found at the homesteads ; 
whether the land was mostly arable, or otherwise, it made 
but little difference, as they could be kept almost as ex- 
tensively in the one case, as in the other, if a proper system 
was resorted to. Additional manure was made on their 
farms, which placed the land in a more robust condition to 
withstand the depleting effects of continued wet seasons ; 
and, as stock has continued to maintain a good price, 
tbese men saved themselves from being brought into that 
ruinous condition which the other class have lately been 
reduced to. They have not perhaps emerged from the con- 
flict unscathed, but they have continued to hold their own 
manfully without falling in arrear with their rent, and 
remain in their occupations with very moderate reductions, 
and, in some cases, with no reductions at all. 

On comparing, at the present time, the general position 
of estates where these two opposite conditions have existed, 
there is a vast difference in the state of their prosperity. 
On the former I have seen instances where a large propor- 
tion of the land has been thrown, in a poor and foul condi- 
tion, on the hands of the proprietor, to be brought round at 
a great sacrifice of capital into a marketable condition ; 
many remittances and large reductions of rent have been 
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made ; many arrears of doubtful value remain in the rentals ; 
and a good deal of money is required for remodelling or 
improving the homesteads. Whereas, in the latter case, the 
farms are all let; the general rental is only moderately 
reduced ; and, what is of the greatest advantage, the pro- 
prietor has been enabled to counterbalance, to a considerable 
extent, this sUght loss of revenue by reducing the expendi- 
ture in the building department, having done most of that 
which was necessary in this respect in the more prosperous 
times. 

It will be quite correct for me to say that such great con- 
trasts are to be found, and that I have not strained matters 
in order to give effect to any opinions which I may have 
formed ; nevertheless, I am bound to say that first-dass 
buildings cannot be looked upon as a panacea for all 
the evils which have fallen upon agriculturists, as other 
advantages are necessary for success, such as ample capital, 
fair rent, suitable tenant-right, and good management. In 
some unsuccessful tenancies one or more of these qualities 
may have been wanting, or excessive losses may have 
occurred in stock ; but where efficient buildings have failed in 
their good purpose, there is generally some sufficient reason 
to be found for it, if searched for by those competent to make 
the investigation. 

I hope other gentlemen will express their opinions on 
this important point ; but, so far as my experience goes, it is 
evident to me in many instances that capital invested in 
building improvements at farm homesteads, where needed, 
has produced an ample return by the maintenance of com- 
parative prosperity to landlord and tenant in critical and 
adverse times such as we are now passing through, provided, 
of course, that the works undertaken were skilfully and 
economically carried out. 

Land-agents will do well to seek for and give encourage- 
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ment to those farmers who will keep stock largely ; but the 
great impediment to the introduction of necessary building 
improvements for this purpose at the present time will 
be found, I fear, in the strained condition of the pecuniary 
resources of those properties which frequently require the 
greatest renovation, and in many cases I am fully aware 
that it will be almost impossible to find the required capital 
until some favourable change of circumstances takes place. 
Nevertheless, I think that it will be wise to search out the 
true causes of any evils while we are smarting under the 
effects of them ; and to devise proper remedies, that they 
may be applied, unerringly and to the purpose, when a suit- 
able opportunity arrives. 

Considerable assistance, however, appears to be at hand 
for many landed proprietors. On looking at the provisions 
of the Settled Lands Act, which takes effect from the 1st of 
January, it will appear that in the future much greater 
facility will be afforded to the owners of settled estates for 
executing improvements on their property, in comparison 
with the somewhat cumbrous mode of proceeding in taking 
up a loan under one of the Improvement Acts. These 
owners will now be enabled, with the approval of the 
trustees, to apply any capital trust money arising from sales 
of portions of their property or otherwise, to the construction 
of buildings and roads for farm purposes, a certificate from 
an able practical Surveyor approved by the Land Com- 
missioners — that being the name the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners will assume — that the works have been properly 
executed, being all that is required. If this provision be 
taken advantage of when necessary, we shall probably see 
and hear less of defective buildings in the future. 

In approaching that part of the subject which treats of 
the requirements of a modern homestead, or those necessary 
when an old set of buildings are to be improved or remodelled, 
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it will be well, before doing so, to take a review of the 
changes in agricultural practice which have taken place 
from time to time. We shall, by so doing, make ourselves 
acquainted with the drawbacks to be removed, and recognize 
clearly the objects to be aimed at. 

On the supposition that we have presented to us a 
homestead which is now in the same state as at the 
early part of the century — and there are a large number 
of such to be found — ^it will be evident that considerable 
reformation is required. Since that time, in addition to the 
numerous minor changes, as I may call them, which have 
occurred from time to time, caused by the development of a 
greater scientific and practical knowledge — which, when 
taken together, represents a large reform in general practice — 
there are the marked departures from original methods, 
caused by the introduction of root culture, and the use of 
steam for threshing and other purposes. The introduction 
of turnips not only caused a revolution in the system of 
cropping, but brought to hand a fresh article of food for 
use at the homestead, thus enabling farmers to enter much 
more largely into the business of winter fattening of stock, 
to meet the demands of an increasing population. 

It will then be seen, in order to provide for these altered 
conditions, that it is necessary to erect root houses and other 
buildings, for storing and preparing the various foods for 
stock, to give ample and efficient buildings and yards for 
their protection, and, as far as possible, the protection of 
their manure ; and to supersede the use of the old com 
bam by the introduction of winnowing rooms or granaries, 
and a straw room placed amongst the food stores. It must 
also be borne in mind that a larger amount of shedding will 
be required for storing the numerous modem implements 
now in use. 

Much has been done on many estates to keep pace with 
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these demands ; a considerable number of new homesteads 
have been erected (although it is to be seen that these 
have not always been designed in the most judicious 
manner), and important improvements have been made to 
others ; but still it is to be regretted, in taking the country 
at large, that the majority are far behind what is now 
required, while some are in a most deplorable condition. 
Rut, in stating this, I do not wish to impute general blame 
to those landlords who have allowed such a state of matters 
to exist. On the other hand, 1 am strongly disposed to 
think that the blame rests, in many instances, with the 
farmers themselves, for had they created, by their activity 
and enterprise, a demand for accommodation of improved 
character, it would have been supplied eventually, if not 
when asked for. 

I will now deal with that part of this subject which 
relates to the construction of the various parts of the 
homestead, afterwards, ofii^ing a few remarks upon their 
arrangement, as a whole, to supply the varying needs of 
different occupations. 

The first of these buildings will be what may be termed 
the main food stores, and should comprise straw bam, root 
house, chaff room, hay store, cake room, and mixing room. 
It has become the orthodox custom, and I think rightly so, 
to place the whole of these buildings in a continuous, two- 
storey range on the north side of the steading, adjoining the 
3tack-yard, thereby giving the one-storey portions, and the 
yards occupied by the stock, a southern exposure. The 
straw barn, on medium-sized farms, should be large enough 
to hold the straw from one day's threshing, and have one 
pair of doors for the admission of a loaded waggon, besides 
any necessary means of access from the interior of the 
homestead. If placed at one end of the range, which, T 
think, is often a convenient place for it, the mixing room 
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should adjoin it on the ground floor, and form the centre 
compartment. This also should he provided with the means 
of access for a cart, instead of the small doorway usually 
given, in order that chaff or other prepared food may he 
easily loaded up for conveyance to any other part of the 
homestead, or to the sheep fold. The floor above this will, 
as a rule, be found the most convenient place for chaff* 
cutting and for storing hay as one side of it will bo open to 
the straw bam. The chaff can then be lowered with great 
facility, when required for use, through a trap-door to the 
floor of the mixing room below. The root house should 
come next and adjoin the mixing room, in order that any 
roots may be near at hand for being cut or pulped by the 
same power which cuts the chaff, and ready for mixing with 
it if required. The walls should be kept as free as possible 
from doorways or windows, that the turnips may be piled up, 
otherwise the capacity for storage will be reduced. In 
practice, I have found it answer well if the pulper is fixed 
on the mixing room floor, close to the wall of the root house, 
communication being given through the wall for feeding in 
the turnips ; the pulp and chaff can then be mixed with a 
cast of the shovel. As convenience is now required on 
most farms for storing cake, maize, and other purchased 
foods, I would place a room for this purpose over the root 
house. Any mills for grinding or crushing the same could 
be placed there, if required, and the meal delivered by a 
spout to the chaff heap on the mixing room floor with the 
least amount of trouble ; or the maiie could travel from 
hoppers, through the spout, to feed the mill if it was placed 
on the mixing floor below. 

As the machinery is always fixed in these departments, 
on farms where steam is resorted to, the engine house must 
not be forgotten. Whether the engine be fixed or portable, 
I prefer placing it in a shed forming a projection from the 
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main line of buildings ; if portable, the shed should be the 
place for it at rest, as well as in motion. If a fixed fiinnel 
be placed in the roof, the engine can be drawn into a low 
structure, and a telescopic slide can be lowered on to the 
flange when it is in position ; and I should recommend that 
grooves be made in the floor and the ends of the house left 
open, that the engine may be drawn in instead of being 
" backed." 

These buildings comprise all the requirements which, I 
think, are necessary for forming the general food stores of 
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ordinary farms at the present day ; but, as a good deal of 
preparing and mixing now goes on, particularly when 
supplies run short in severe winters, I would recommend 
that the greatest care and trouble should be taken in arrang- 
ing them, otherwise the facilities for doing this with a 
minimum amount of labour will be impaired. 

As the foregoing buildings generally adjoin the stack- 
yard, it may be found desirable in some instances to extend 
the length of the range by adding a winnowing floor with 
granary above ; or a granary only, to answer both purposes, 
with some cart or implement shedding below it ; the stores 
for com will then be near where it is threshed. These 
compartments for grain are now necessary, in place of the 
inferior accommodation afforded by the old-fashioned com 
bam, which, of course, will never be reproduced. If the 
farm be large, a moderate-sized winnowing room on the 
ground floor is to be recommended, to save labour in hoisting 
up any com going to market, and a granary may be placed 
above it for storing grain for seed, or any corn which might 
be benefited from the superior drying facilities which would 
be afforded there in bright weather. But if the arable land 
be of moderate or small extent, it will not be advisable 
to divide the necessary accommodation for these purposes, as 
both places would be inconveniently small. In this caae it 
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is better for the granary to be placed above some open 
shedding ; bat it should not be partitioned off in binns, other- 
wise the winnowing process could not go on. 

The next department in importance will comprise the 
houses, boxes, sheds, and yards for accommodation of stock. 
These should be placed upon the south side of the two-storey 
range, abutting against it in a compact block, without inter- 
vening roadways. This will secure economy in building, 
and save labour in carrying on the work at the homestead* 
Feeding passages are necessary for allowing a hand-truck to 
reach the whole of the mangers, but the extent of ground 
occupied by these should be reduced to a minimum, as far 
as possible, by making one passage serve mangers on both 
sides. The cowhouse and feeding stalls are the most 
important of these buildings, and it is desirable that they 
should be approached immediately on leaving the mixing 
room. As the internal arrangements of these are similar, 
any accommodation given will be available either for fattening 
or dairy stock ; but it will be well, if the whole be placed 
in one house, that a divisional wall be placed across 
some part of the building, to secure that freedom from 
molestation and disturbance, by the ingress and egress of 
other stock, which is so desirable for feeding animals. A 
large number of staUs can be more economically provided in 
a house of double width than by placing them in single rows, 
as two outer walls will be saved, as well as the space 
occupied by a feeding passage ; but, whichever plan is 
adopted, stockyards should occupy the space adjoining the 
wall at the back of the stedls, in order that the manure may 
be removed there with the least trouble when they are 
cleaned out. Cows are sometimes placed in single stalls, 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, but they will be quite as comfortable if two 
are tied in one of 7 ft. in width, and a considerable saving 
of space will be effected. 
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It ifi always requisite that a few boxes should be provided 
for oattle which are found to thrive best in separate quarters, 
or for cases of sickness and calving. These can be placed 
with propriety in any convenient corner; but where a system 
of box-feeding is resorted to, the accommodation must, of 
course, be adapted to it. If the comfort of an animal be 
fiilly studied, it is evident that the freedom of a box is pre- 
ferable to the restraint of a stall ; but, as the area required 
by an animal is 25 per cent more in the former than in the 
latter, and as they are expen^ve structures if properly 
built, with a space below the ground level 2 or 3 ft. deep, 
for the accumulation of manure, I should not be disposed to 
encourage the system. Where stalls were decidedly objected 
to, I should be inclined to offer covered yards, which are, in 
fact, large boxes, and suitable for a variety of additional 
purposes. 

The yard accommodation given at a homestead will be 
either open with the usual shedding, or entirely covered in. 
If the former be preferred, I strongly recommend that the 
area devoted to them should be strictly limited to the number 
of beasts to be accommodated, allowing 140 sup. ft. for each. 
No area space in addition should be allowed for the reception 
of staU-made manure ; but, if required, the surface of the 
yards should be lowered, that it may accumulate to a greater 
thickness. The distribution of manure in a thin deposit 
over a large enclosure is one of the evils frequently 
observable in old homesteads, and should be avoided be- 
cause of the greater surface presented to the detrimental 
action of the elements. One-third of all open yards is 
necessary to be covered in if the shed is to be fully 
effective ; and eight or ten beasts are usually considered suffi- 
cient for one yard. A southern aspect is to be preferred, 
but if the site be much exposed to driving storms from the 
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south-west or west^ it will be better to choose a south-east 
aspect for the front of the shed. 

With respect to covered yards, I think we are all very 
well acquainted with the strong reasons given by many 
scientific and practical men in favour of their adoption. One 
point of advantage, at least, connected with their use, is too 
well assured to admit of any diversity of opinion — that of 
the benefit which the manure receives from protection 
against the weather ; and it may be remarked that feeding 
stufis are as much resorted to at the present time for en- 
riching this, as for hastening the feeding process of the 
animals. 

But, in regard to the beneficial eifects of these yards 
upon all classes of stock, there exists some diversity of 
opinion. The advocates of the early maturity system rely 
much upon the advantages they afibrd, particularly their 
warmth; and it is quite clear that they are more suited 
than open yards for finishing animals off for the butcher. 
However, I do not think it would be correct to assume that 
they are universally preferred for store animals which are to 
take to the pastures again, as the warmer atmosphere in 
them might tend to "produce a finer coat and a more tender 
habit of body than is desirable in this class of stock. 
Exception might be taken thus far to their universal benefit 
to the farmer, but I think that any intelligent mind will 
see that it is far more economical to keep up the tem- 
perature in the bodies of animals, by supplying warmth in 
covered yards, than by allowing them to eat extra food for 
the purpose, and permitting the product of this to be drawn 
0% as it were, by the exposure of the animal frame to a low 
temperature. 

This may be illustrated by noting the effects of exposure 
upon the human frame. Take, for instance, the case of two 
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men on a rough winter's day, one of whom, we will suppose, 
stays in a warm and comfortable house, and the other has a 
long day in the hunting field. Should they meet at the 
dinner-table in the evening, it would be natural to expect 
that the one who has taken exercise and endured exposure 
would eat more heartily than the other, and he would 
doubtless do so ; but what is the effect upon the system in 
respect of the extra food taken P Does it of necessity pro- 
duce more flesh or fat than the lesser quantity taken by the 
other individual P Certainly not It will be required to 
supply the waste occasioned by active motion and contact 
with a low temperature — it simply returns that which was 
abstracted. 

This, I think, illustrates pretty clearly one of the 
forms of waste which goes on at homesteads where all the 
yards are open ; and, as I think that the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge amongst the rising generation of farmers will not 
allow the practice to go on long unchecked, I recommend 
that convenience for future covering in any new yards 
should be studied and given, if the roofing is not accorded 
them in the first instance. 

But here again we are confronted with the question of 
expense. Many agents will say that they are fully alive to 
the advantages of these yards, but cannot see their way to 
recommend their clients or employers to incur the outlay for 
them. I have experienced the same difficulty ; in fact, I 
have never put up a covered yard at a landlord's sole ex- 
pense except for his own use ; but I have always impressed 
upon tenants my opinion that their use would return them 
a large interest if they expended the money themselves. 
They are clearly such an *' extra " beyond what it is cus- 
tomary for landlords to provide, that it would be unreason- 
able to ask them to erect them at existing homesteads 
unless a higher rent was obtainable or other advantage 
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secured. To encourage enterprismg tenante I have, how- 
eyer, gone as far as obtaming the landlord's sanction to 
supply the roof timbers, and the tenants have provided oor- 
ri^ated iron, which, I think, makes an excellent covering. 

In 1879 corrugated iron was cheap, and could be 
delivered to stations in the west of England at £16 lOs. per 
ton, which when applied put the cost at 2*. per yard of 
ground covered ; and I found that light deal timbers and 
the cost of fixing the roof on existing walls was about 28. 6d, 
per yard, making in all 45. 6^. per yard. Each beast 
required an area of 16 yards, or an expenditure of £3 7s. 6d., 
and as the yard might be supposed to last twenty years, the 
amount would be about 35. 5d. per year. If the iron 
required renewing at the end of that time it could be 
replaced, if the price was similar, at 2s. 3d. per yard, 
including labour, or Is. 8d. per beast per year. Without 
going into details of the saving to be effected in litter and 
food, and by the preservation of manure, it must be evident 
that a great source of profit is hereby given to the tenant, 
which will also ultimately benefit the landlord, so closely 
are their interests allied. I have not mentioned the cost of 
the walls of the yards as the enclosures were already 
formed ; and in the case of all new premises, if the requisite 
skill in arrangement be shown, three sides of them at least 
will be fenced in by other necesseiry erections. 

In recommending corrugated iron as a cheap and fairly 
durable covering, I am aware that some years ago one of 
the Fellows of this Institution, Mr. Tuckett, in an essay 
published in the Royal Agricultural Society's Journal, took 
exception to its use for several reasons, one of which was 
that the powerful vapours arising in houses in which stock 
were kept injuriously affected it. I quite agree with him 
thus far, that it is not advisable to use it for cowhouses or 
any other dosely-confined plaees for stock ; but in the case 
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of open shedding or oovered yards, with ample ventilation 
at the eaves and ridge, I think it will not be open to that 
objection. 

I have always chosen a pointed roof on timber in 
preference to a circular one with iron ties, because I found 
it could be erected by any handy carpenter, and cost less 
than those which had been estimated for by manufacturing 
firms ; and in concluding my remarks upon these yards, I 
will merely add tbat, as they are so well suited for many 
other farm uses besides their legitimate one, they are the 
more desirable for introduction. 

The stable will be the next building requiring considera- 
tion. This structure, beyond all others, requires careful 
construction, and due attention to its sanitary condition, 
more particularly where the horses are lodged there at 
night, which is much preferable to allowing them to roam 
in open yards in winter. Suitable dimensions, with sweetness 
and light, are the most important essentials required ; and 
it is preferable that the roofing area should be available for 
breathing space. But where it is productive of convenience 
of arrangement or building economy to place another storey 
above it, one or more ventilating shafts should be carried 
through tbe floor of this to the roof, and a supply of 
ventilating bricks be given in the outer walls, in addition 
to the usual windows. The importance of light, from a 
physiological as well as utilitarian point of view, is very 
considerable, and it should be given unstintingly. It may 
save an extra half-hour of candle burning at night and 
morning, and will always show up accumulations of dirt and 
reveal any bad practices, particularly if supplied from the 
roof, where I always prefer giving it. The floors should be 
of the hardest materials, closely jointed, to render them 
non-absorbent ; if they are not so, any amount of cleanliness 
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will hardly suffioe to do away with the strong smells which 
will arise from them. 

Where possible to do so, it will be generally desirable to 
place the stable at right angles with the food stores, that 
it may contribute its share towards enclosing one or more 
of the yards into which the manure can be cast ; and one 
or more loose boxes in connection with the stable will be 
found very useful. Convenient access should be given to 
the main food stores and straw barn, but it should not depend 
entirely upon these for its supply of food, as a moderate- 
sized co.iipartment for hay is required for its separate use if 
the same is not held in a chamber above. 

The cart and implement shedding, with a tool house 
attached, should be placed somewhere in close proximity to 
the stable, to save unnecessary delay with men and horses 
getting away to their work ; and, on large farms, a carpenter's 
and blacksmith's shop will be a material benefit to the 
farmer, who will then be able to get his horses shod and 
repairs done on the premises, instead of sending them to 
village shops, perhaps two or three miles away. The best 
aspect for these buildings is the east or north-east, for 
avoiding the entry of the powerful rays of the mid-day 
sun, and the driving storms from the south-west or west. 
For similar reasons the eaves should not be too high above 
the ground, 8 ft. being ample. Some portion of the space 
should be parted oflf and enclosed with doors, for the better 
protection of drills and other valuable implements. 

The piggery must not be passed over, as considerable 
improvement upon the old system is needed. The usual 
arrangement of small styes with yards is altogether so 
inconvenient, and so unsuited for any other use, that it 
requires to be s iperseded by something more adapted for 
general purposes. The pen or box system which is some- 

(10) 
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times used is far preferable ; it entails very little, if any, 
more expense, and the acoommodation given is also well 
adapted for calves or yearlings. This is an important end 
to be attained, as many farmers do not care to keep pigs. 
If a range of four or five of these little boxes— entirely 
covered in, of course — or a small house, divided into pens, 
be placed along the sides of one of the stockyards, it will 
help to enclose it, and the pigs can be turned in easily for 
an occasional run. As pigs require more warmth than any 
other animal if they are to thrive properly, the front of the 
boxes should be enclosed with a framework of fixed bars, 
and wooden slides, to close the openings when necessary. I 
have also made a practice of giving these boxes to cottagers, 
much to their satisfaction, as when they are without a pig 
they can convert them into fowl houses, or use them in 
many other ways. A boiling house is a most welcome 
addition, as it acts as a general store for pigs' food, and 
gives facilities for cooking a few roots, or a " casualty " 
carcase. 

The most important buildings of the homestead have 
now been alluded to, but there are one or two others which 
require a passing notice, such as the fowl-house, slaughter- 
house, infirmary, and office. The former requires a warm 
situation, adjoining a flue, if circumstances will permit ; and 
its qualifications should be well studied, with a view of giving 
encouragement to a more extensive rearing of fowls, as the 
profit which they yield, however small, will be welcome in 
these days. Fowls at the homestead will doubtless pay well 
for their attention and food, where unmarketable grain is 
used, notwithstanding the proofs which have lately been 
given that extensive "fowl farms" have failed. With 
respect to a slaughter-house, it may be said that any 
outhouse can be used temporarily for killing sheep and 
pigs, and rightly so ; but if an accident happen to a cow 
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or bullock, as will sometimes be the case, the large 
amount of wholesome food which it might be made to yield 
is frequently rendered useless, because there is no place to 
be found with the appliances for hanging it up and dressing 
it. Therefore, on farms where stock are largely kept, it will 
be found desirable to give the accommodation. An infirmary 
is only absolutely needed in the case of infectious or con- 
tagious diseases, and, if provided specially, it should be 
placed in an isolated situation, out of the reach of all 
animals. Other cases can be dealt with in one of the loose 
boxes. The erection of an office at the homestead has now 
become a matter of considerable desirability; it is much 
better here than in the house, as it might form the farmer's 
place of retreat at odd times and on wet days, where he 
might have an eye upon some of the work going on. 
Moreover, his " occupation," hitherto a somewhat leisurely 
one, if he chose to make it so, has now developed, more or 
less, into a " business concern," involving a certain amount 
of correspondence, and, if properly carried out, the keeping 
of a set of books. An office will also serve as a store for 
cattle medicines and other small articles which are better to 
be kept in the farmer's charge. I should, therefore, re- 
commend its introduction for large occupations. 

A few words on the subject of drainage and liquid 
manure tanks must not be omitted, as much money is 
frequently spent upon these works with useless or bad 
effect. As a general rule, tenants will not use these tanks, 
but why they neglect to do so, I cannot understand. They 
will doubtless tell you that they value a cup of strong tea 
more than the leaves left in the teapot, and will make a 
very sensible use of it ; but they fail to recognize the value 
of the strong decoction washed out of the manure, which 
they may have purchased cake mainly to enrich. On one 
estate I knew of eight or nine expensively-constructed large 
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tanks, propL't'ly fed with a system of drainaKe and supplied 
with lead pumps, which remained unused for years ; there- 
fore I would strongly recommend that money should not be 
wasted in constructing them, unlass there be a good pro- 
bability of their intelligent use. But the question may 
then be asked, are we deliberately to turn this stream of 
fertilizing matter into the nearest ditch? My reply would 
be, make as little as possible of it ; properly trough all 
eaves ; divert all surface water on roadways from entering 
the yards ; use corrugated iron instead of tiles or slates for 
the usual shedding of open yards so as to cover in a greater 
area at the same expense; and apply the money which 
would be expended in tanks, pumps, and drainage, to cover- 
ing in a still larger proportion, remembering that if a ton 
of manure occupy two square yards of surface — ^whioh it 
will do if 18 inches thick — that a ton and a half of rain- 
water descends upon it in the year according to a rainfall of 
'46 inches, which is the average in some districts. A very 
small tank will then suffice for the drainage from the stalls, 
but even this need not be collected if litter be plentiful, as it 
might be discharged on the surface of the yards ; but I 
should not recommend this being done if these be not 
covered, as they would be rendered still more uncomfortable 
for stock. 

With regard to drainage, if this is not carried out in 
the simplest and best manner stoppages will be the result, 
as the cleaning out of cesspools is persistently neglected by 
farm servants. I remember a case at an extensive home- 
stead where it cost £40 to clean out and rearrange a com- 
plicated and ineffective system for a new tenant. The course 
of all drains should be perfectly straight, and run from 
cesspool to cesspool, as these will form places of observation 
for determining the exact locality of any stoppage without 
disturbing unnecessary ground, and give facility for inserting 
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a piece of fence wire froln one to another for its displace- 
ment. Avoid all curves where a deviation from a direct 
course is imperative, hy laying the pipes in two straight 
lines, and constructing a brick joint at the point whore 
they meet carrying it up to the surface for the same uses ; 
and let all pipes be 6 inches in diameter, taking care to use 
socketed ones when passing near the source of any supply 
of water for domestic purposes. 

That part of the subject is now reached which is to 
treat of the arrangement of the several parts in a whole to 
form the homestead. To deal with this fully would be a 
very arduous task, as, for reasons too well known to require 
mentioning, very few farms can be found which need 
similar accommodation. But, in confining myself to an 
object within reach, it may be of some service to set forth 
a type or form of arrangement which may prove a useful 
guide under ordinary conditions and circumstances. From 
the experience which I have had in the eastern, western, 
and midland counties, I am of opinion that it is possible to 
do this, particulsurly as I find that the general objects to be 
attained are more similar than might be supposed. In these 
districts, which embrace a considerable variety of land and 
farming customs, I should only make very slight departures 
from any type of homestead I might look upon as the one 
most suitable for general adoption, and these departures 
would most likely be confined to the stock department, as it 
will be found that the animals are somewhat differently 
treated, and reared and fed in larger numbers, under similar 
opportunities, in the western district, than in the other two. 
Of course, it might happen, if the farmers' ideas were com- 
pared, that a considerable contrast would arise ; but as some 
of them have never seen a really good set of buildings, their 
notions of the best way of providing for the wants of the 
present day need not influence to any considerable extent the 
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judgment of anyone who fully understands the subject. 
Nevertheless, other districts may present local customs 
which are too important to be altogether disregarded. 

My ideas of the qualifications which I think this type 
should possess have to a great extent been given when speak- 
ing of the various departments ; but, with a view of illus- 
trating them more fully, I have placed in this room — ^having 
been kindly permitted to do so— the set of plans which I 
exhibited and for which I was awarded the Boyal Agricul- 
tural Society's silver medal at the Kilburn Show, and 
another ground plan of a homestead, both being for about 
400 acres, to include a fair proportion of pasture. With 
respect to the former plan, I should state that, although the 
general principles of construction and arrangement of the 
parts would tend to give the extended accommodation which 
it embodies, in an economical form, it must be regarded in 
a measure as a kind of ** text plan," embodying all possible 
requirements to their fullest extent, instead of one to be 
recommended for general adoption. The Society itself is to 
be blamed for this circumstance, as the competition was for 
the *' best " plans for farms of various sizes without further 
conditions. 

The other ground plan I have intended should represent 
an adaptation of the "compact" or "block" system of 
building, which I think is the most suitable to recommend 
for economy of construction, and convenience of working 
operations. There are two yards covered with corrugated 
iron on roof timbers supported entirely by the adjoining 
buildings, and two open ones, with sheds, also of iron. I 
have not made a correct estimate of its cost, but, by cubing 
the contents and making a comparison with works executed, 
I believe it can be erected for about £2,000, or £5 per acre 
on 400 acres. There is one considerable advantage which 
the design possesses— the four yards are entirely fenced in 
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by the boildings, and nothing fnrther is required to complete 
the enclosure beyond hanging the doors. If any other 
system but the *' block " one be resorted to, the cost must 
naturally be increased, as more outer walls would be 
required ; and there is also a considerable saving to be effected 
when the yards are covered in, because all the roofs of the 
departments for stock, where they meet in a valley, can be 
supported upon pillars instead of walls, filling up the spaces 
between with dwarf divisions of woodwork or brickwork. 
The sectional drawing of the first plan I spoke of will show 
how this can be carried out to a considerable extent, so much 
so, that I think the saving of cost would almost provide the 
iron for the roofs of the yards. Provision is made in the 
other plan for covering in the two open yards with Uttle 
trouble, as brick piers for supporting the roof timbers are 
given. 

I have recommended this type of building and method 
of arrangement in preference to any other, as I believe it to 
be the best for providing the necessary amount of Etccom- 
modation, whatever that may be, at the least cost, and in 
the most convenient form for working operations ; and in 
proportion as these ends are attained, the interests of the 
proprietor and agriculturist will be served. 

Having dealt with the most important bearings of the 
subject, and with some of its details, in as extended a form 
as the limits of this Paper will allow, I will conclude with 
a few general remarks. I would recommend all land- 
agents who do not already do so, and all those studying to 
enter the profession, as far as their opportunities will 
allow them, to cultivate such a knowledge of building 
construction and draughtsmanship as will enable them 
to design their own buildings, or at least to have them 
designed under their own immediate supervision, as it is 
only those who are in daily intercourse with agricidtunsts 
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on their farms that can beoome acquainted with their aims 
and wants, and do full justice to the necessities of each 
particular case; and it will be better still if they have 
the advantage of possessing a practical knowledge of farming 
operations. A land-agent is also the only person likely to 
be able to look beyond immediate necessities, and introduce 
such designs as will anticipate any future wants, or render 
facilities for their introduction when the time is ripe, and 
thereby reduce future expenditure, for we must at all 
times be moving onwards, and we may be sure there 
will always be changes in practice, and improved methods 
in store, which we shall require from time to time to 
take account of. 

I am afraid, when any new building is left entirely to 
an architect or builder and farmer to arrange, that the 
immediate wants only of the latter would be produced, 
which is not desirable, as they frequently run in special 
grooves, and lead to works which succeeding tenants 
might not approve of. For this reason, when an occu- 
pier of a farm asks for an improvement, care should 
be taken to see that it would be the most suitable 
addition for the homestead, otherwise the possible passing of 
a six months' notice to quit might be the means of bringing 
another tenant upon the scene who might think very 
differently about the adaptability of the structure for the 
wants of the farm. Some farmers have a speciality in 
shorthorns, or improved breeds of pigs or sheep, and may 
request that extra buildings shall be provided for these 
beyond what is usual and customary ; but it will be well, in 
the interests of the proprietor, not to exceed the ordinary 
accommodation for these reasons, particularly as no hard- 
ship would be entailed upon such tenants if they had to 
supply their extra needs out of the large profits which are 
often realized from breeding pedigree stock. 
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The manifold evils to both landlord and tenant of an 
inadequate and badly-arranged homestead are, doubtless, 
now so well known that it is unnecessary to say more here 
in their disparagement. But, it may be asked, for the 
sake of making a comparison, — although the changes in 
agricultural practice have not, perhaps, presented themselves 
in so marked a manner as they have done in trade — what 
would be the condition of a manufacturer who bad not 
taken advantage of every modem appliance or facility 
which, from time to time, intelligent minds have brought to 
his notice? He would probably be left behind in the 
struggle, an unsuccessful man, cmd his failure to maintain 
his position would have been expected, as a matter of course. 
Has not this been the case at many homesteads P There 
can be no doubt of it — and the valuable lesson should be 
taken to heart. I hope, therefore, that I have in a 
measure shown that it will be wise and profitable when 
a suitable opportunity arrives — I would not say that it was 
a suitable one on many estates at the present time — to carry 
out the necessary reforms at those homesteads which require 
them, in accordance with the best ideas of an intelligent and 
improving age. 

I have felt considerable disadvantage in writing a Paper 
upon a subject which is so well known, in all its bearings, to 
many of those who have the management of landed 
property, but I trust it may be rendered more interesting by 
a discussion which will reveal the opinions of some of the 
Members present, many of whom are possessed of a large 
experience in agricultural matters. 

In conclusion, I will quote the words of a writer in one 
of our best agricultural journals, who says : — *• The designing 
** and erection of farm buildings has become one of the 
" most important^branches of estate management ; the skill 
'* and ability^ displayed in their arrangement and con- 
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" struction exercises an effect on the progress of agricoltare 
" measured not by a lifetime^ but by oentaries/* 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. D. Watnet and 
seconded by Mr. A. M. Dumlop, was nnanimously passed to 
Mr. Clarke for his Paper, the discussion on which was 
postponed until the next Meeting. 
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THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. RYDE) IN THE CHAIR. 



By the courtesy of Mr. Clarke and the Secretary, T 
have had the opportunity of perusing, before published, the 
interesting Paper on " Modem Farm Homesteads," read in 
this room at the last Meeting, and as the remarks I desire 
to offer are somewhat lengthy, and of a character supple- 
mentary to Mr. Clarke's Paper, it has been thought best 
they should take the form of a separate Paper. 

Having been jointly concerned in the erection of farm 
buildings with several eminent agents connected with this 
Institution, I venture to think that my experience as a 
Building-Surveyor may enable me to contribute matter 
likely to prove practically useful in the consideration of the 
subject. 

As to the general arrangement, aspect, &c., of the build- 
ings, I agree, in the main, with Mr. Clarke, and, as he 
remarks, the size of the buildings must of course depend 
upon the size and character of the farm. It is, therefore^ 
quite unnecessary for me to add anything on this score. 

It will be, I suppose, at once conceded that good build- 
ings are beneficial to, though, perhaps, in somewhat different 
degrees, both landlord and tenant, and that such buildings 
should be substantial, while not losing sight of every possible 

(12) 
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economy in their construction. The question is, therefore, 
first, what kind of buildings will give the most satisfactory 
results ; and secondly, what is the least expensive way of 
erecting these buildings, having regard to the arrangement of 
plan, the materials employed, and the labour involved ? And 
here I may observe that the Building-Surveyor or xirchitect, 
conversant as he is with builders, building materials, con- 
struction, estimates, prices, and the mode of settling up the 
builder's accounts, must be in a position to render valuable 
assistance to the land-agent in securing these ends. 

I shall, probably, best c<jnsult the convenience of my 
audience by arranging my observations under general heads, 
beginning with 

Cover KD Y4Rds. 

Covered yards are now becoming much more generally 
approved, and the main question with regard to them is 
cost. This, I find, is, in exposed situations, considerably 
increased by the necessity for heavy timbers for securing the 
eovering to, with strong holding-down bolts. Where curved 
corrugated iron is used over a large span, the ends have to 
be partially enclosed, and, even with a considerable space 
at the top of this enclosed end, a sort of pocket is formed, 
which increases the risk of damage in a gale Otherwise, 
curved corrugated iron should, I think, be the least ex- 
pensive covering for such yards, requiring, as it does, very 
slight iron ties to keep it together, and no distinct truss 
or support except the outside plates, on wood or iron up- 
rights. I fear some damage from rust may arise, by holes 
made after the galvanizing is done, but this might, I think, 
be got over by an improved mode of fixing. Where there 
is sufficient height and ventilation the ammonia from the 
manure would not, T think, damage the galvanized iron ; and 
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it is an advantage with this kind of roof over the low slate 
or tile roof, with ridges and gutters at frequent intervals, 
that the ventilation is better. The lead necessary to make 
good work renders the latter form of covering very ex- 
pensive, and great inconvenience frequently arises with them 
from snowstorms. The adoption of a wide span of this 
kind of covering, avoiding gutters, means a high roof and 
heavy trusses, and massive work generally, with the dis- 
advantage of danger from gales in exposed situations. It 
should be so arranged that the eaves of the covered yards 
come well over the eaves of adjoining buildings, and suffi- 
ciently high above them to allow the use of iron eaves 
gutters, rendering it impossible for snow or leaves to accu- 
mulate, and giving good ventilation. 

The floors of these yards should be formed with puddled 
clay, or well-rammed earth, or concrete, sloping towards the 
centre. 

TJnspoutbd Buildings and Covered Manure Pits. 

When, in going about the country, it is observed how 
many buildings remain unspouted, being thereby rendered 
much less durable, and washing away the valuable properties 
of the manure in the yards, one is constrained to conclude 
that either landlords or tenants do not understand the full 
value of good manure, or that they are very careless and 
indifferent in the matter. Where a covered yard is not 
required, it would surely pay to erect a covered manure pit, 
with a tank at one end for the liquid and a pump and hose 
for distributing it over the manure or into carts, to be 
conducted to the adjacent land. The other end of the 
manure pit should be paved on an incline, so that the carts 
can be backed in to draw out the manure. The roof may, of 
course, be iron, slate, or tile, as most convenient, on sawn 
and tarred uprights. 
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Fattino Sheds. 

I have had to erect several large buildings for fatting 
stock, on a plan (alluded to by Mr. Clarkb) which ilioroughly 
commends itself to my judgment. This building need not 
necessarily form part of any block of buildings, and any 
existing large old bam, no longer required for its original 
uses, may be readily converted to this purpose. The 
arrangements consist of a building, with a succession of 
loose boxes, formed with stout rails, having a feeding passage 
down the centre, and a root house in the middle. There is 
an external door to e£U)h loose box, the floor of each box 
being sunk about 2 feet 9 inches below the door sill, formiug 
a sort of tank cemented inside, so that nothing escapes. 
The beasts walk into these boxes, and have as much litter 
as they can make into manure, gradually rising till they 
walk out fat. The manure is then removed with all its 
fertilizing qualities. The mangers are made to shift up and 
down, with a simple arrangement of chains and pins. The 
nature of the construction of the building renders it airy, 
and the uprights for loose boxes and mangers are carried up 
to the roof, thus rendering them very firm, and enabling 
lighter timbers to be used in the roof. This arrangement 
appears to me to be the most convenient and the best both for 
fatting beasts and for turning food into manure, with the 
view of again producing food. 

Pavings. 

Good and durable pavings, especially for the cart-horse 
stable, are difficult to obtain, and generally expensive. 
Pebble paving or pitching with hard stone is the best, but a 
good paving has lately been introduced, composed of the 
refuse slag from furnaces, mixed with cement, well scored 
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over before setting, to give that most important requisite 
good foothold. 

The Staffordshire pavings, of various make, are all ex- 
pensive and heavy, thereby costing more for carriage. 
Wood blocks on concrete could, I think, be used with 
advantage for some of the buildings not used for live stock. 
Ordinary hard brick on edge is suitable for the cowhouse, 
with rammed earth in front of the mangers, and wood spars 
for the calves. Great care should be taken that the falls are 
sufficient and not too sharp. All drainage inside the building 
should be on the surface, leading to small cesspools (as few 
as possible), with open gratings just outside, and from thence 
taken in socketed pipes to the liquid manure tank. 

Silos. 

It appears by the reports in the papers (See Times, 
October 20th, 1882) that ensilage is much advocated in the 
United States ; and it has, I believe, been tried here with 
some success. The silo is there described as an open shed, 
roofed with tiles, with the floor sunk some 12 feet, the wall 
lined with rough stones and cement, and the floor paved. 
It appears to me that less expense would be incurred by 
having sliding doors, covered on the outside with zinc, 
running on wheels over each other, and fixed sloping over 
pits a foot or two above the ground ; the pits must, of 
course, be watertight, and the necessity for obtaining good 
draiaage will render these buildings very costly, unless 
favoured by the natural fall of the ground. . 

Ventilation. 

I consider that the so-called " Tobin " principle should 
be more generally adopted in farm buildings, the valuable 
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advantage of obtaining air in the right place and without 
cutting draughts, and the ready means of regulation which 
it affords rendering it highly suitable, as compared with fixed 
louvres, which let in cold winds, snow, and driving rain, 
or moveable louvres, which are too liable to get out of order. 
For top ventilation the ridge tiles can be raised an inch 
or so at frequent intervals, and where convenient, lengths of 
3-inch agricultural drain pipes might be built in the external 
walls near the top, at a sloping angle, giving the draught an 
upward tendency. These modes cost next to nothing. 

Water Supply. 

This is a matter of considerable importance in farm 
buildings, and one frequently very imperfectly dealt with. 
Good water is necessary for man and beast, and most 
essential for other purposes too numerous to mention. 

In the case of dairy farms, it is most important that the 
farmer should have a good supply of pure water near the 
house for the cleansing of the dairy and its utensils. The 
time is now happily passing away when, having found the 
well, we might reckon on finding the cesspool close at hand; 
but it is not very long since I came across an instance 
where impure pump-water, regarded as undrinkable, was 
thought good enough to be used as swill water for cleansing 
purposes, and recent cases in the papers prove how easily 
germs of disease are thus disseminated. If water is to be 
obtained near the surface, a well is generally the easiest and 
least expensive method for obtaining a supply, but it should 
be ascertained that the water is good and the supply 
permanent. The every-day labour of pumping is, of course, 
necessitated, unless recourse be had to the plan — which I 
am rather surprised is not more frequently adopted — of 
placing a large iron tank, supported on brick walls, over the 



pump and well, and on the top of it a small windmill for 
raising the water to a sufficient height to supply the house 
and farm buildings with water by gravitation and for use 
with the hydrants in case of fire. A fixed ladder should 
be provided to \;ive accees to the top of the tank, so that the 
adjustment occasionally required can be readily made. The 
last timu I visited the farm I have in mind, the arrange- 
ment described had been working for several years, entirely 
superseding the necessity for hand-pumping ; and the total 
cost of the building, tank, and mill was £70. I have full 
particulars in a paper which I shall be happy to hand to the 
Secretary.* 

If water is not to be found close at hand (even with the 
aid of the divinitig rod), pipes are cheap, and it can be 
brought a long way for a comparatively small outlay. This 
should be done, if possible, by gravitation, or by means of a 
syphon, if necessary. 

If the only obtainable supply be rain-water, then, indeed, 
the tanks must be large both over and under ground. Over- 
ground tanks lessen the labour of pumping, but underground 
tanks are essential for this supply if used for drinking pur- 
poses, and, in that case, the water should be filtered. The 
buildings should be erected with special reference to the case 
where rain-water only is obtainable, and the gutters should 
be of special make and so arranged that the first rush from 
the roo& does not go into the drinking-water tank. 

With regard to the supply of water to the buildings, I 
am satisfied that the simplest arrangement is the best, viz., 
large tanks placed in convenient situations as drinkingtroughs 
or for dipping pails and carrying to the adjacent boxes, 

*The foUowing are the panicalars referred to: — Building, height 
14 ft 7 in., outside measure 7 ft. by 6 fL 7 in., walls 16 inches, jE2d. 
Tank on building, 6 ft. 5 in. by 7 ft. 4 in. by 6 ft. 11 J in. deep, £36. 
Fixing ditto ^9. Mm £10. Total ^£70. 
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&c. ; these tanks to be supplied either direct from the pump 
or from a cistem standing, if possible, on the same level as 
the tanks to be filled. I have generally found that, in laying 
on the water by pipes to the staUs and boxes in detail, chaff, 
&c., is very apt to cause a block if each trough be kept at 
the same level ; and, if not so arranged, each requires a 
separate tap over it, which is expensive, and there is 
greater liability to get out of repair by frost, &c. 

The DwELLiNO-HousE. 

While treating of the kind of buildings most desirable 
to erect, and having special regard to the advisability of 
keeping down the outlay, it is, I think, very essential to 
consider that administrative building, the dwelling-house, 
and here the patience, and I was going to say the ability, 
of the Building-Surveyor is sorely tried. The buildings 
must, of course, have the first consideration, and the sum 
first contemplated for the house is often considerably reduced 
by the claims of the more immediate business part of the 
erections. Of course, everything is relative with regard to 
aize, but it may, I think, be useful to go into a little detail 
upon some points of what I would call the minimum accom- 
modation necessary or generally required. 

It seems odd to say so, but I regard the back kitchen as 
among the most important features of a farmhouse. To 
go into all the details of the arrangement of this one place 
would half fill a Paper. I shall content myself, therefore, 
vdth saying that the back kitchen must be large, and should 
have no room over it, but access from it to a man's room. 
The dairy, larder, store room, and cellar are all important 
places, demanding special consideration ajs to aspect, and they 
must of necessity be large. The kitchen also must be large, 
and, besides this, a parlour and a small office (which should 
be in the house adjacent to and commanding the yard) is 
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surely all the sitting-room aocommodation necessary. It 
will be readily understood that with, say, six bedrooms^ 
apple loft, and perhaps a bacon chamber and a cheese room, 
and with, say, £700 to £1,000, as the sum left for the house, 
it is not easy to satisfy some farmers' wives, who perhaps 
require dining room, drawing room, breakfast room, school 
room, nurseries, and bath room and watercloset upstairs, 
and I know not what besides. Surely the drawing room, 
so seldom used, and where one often sees furniture and 
useless ornaments going to decay, amid damp and dry rot, 
mice and mildew, and which all the energy of the good-wife 
cannot keep under, might, at any rate, be dispensed with. 

No watercloset should be put inside a farmhouse, save in 
exceptional cases, and where a regular supply of water can 
be depended on. The necessary plumber's fittings, with 
force pump, cistern apparatus, soil-pipe, drain, &c., all 
properly ventilated, axe expensive to put up ; and when the 
frost interferes or something gets out of order, no plumber is 
near, and they become most dangerous to the inmates of the 
house. I have seen such closets dependent on the clouds 
only for their water supply, so that in summer it was 
necessary to carry water up to them, or suffer great incon- 
venience and danger to health. Earth closets on the ground 
floor, built out with access from the outside, for supplying 
earth and removing receptacles, are far less expensive, and 
are best suited for these houses ; not to mention the value 
of the manure ; and, surely with plenty of shed room, dry 
earth should be always at hand. 

House Drains, Cellars, &c. 

Cellars, dairies, &c., should never be so far below the 
ground level as to prevent complete and .perfect drainage 
from them during winter. It is very common to find water 
standing in such places during a wet season ; a state of 
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things equally inoonTement and unwholesome. Where such 
drains are necessary, they should be distinct from the 
sink and slop drain, which is the only other drain necessary 
(except for rain-water) if earth closets be used. 

Materials and Mode of Construction. 

In considering the materials to be employed and the 
nature of the labour required in the substantial construction 
and erection of the buildings at the least possible expense, 
there are several points too frequently overlooked, to which 
attention may be called. It is of primary importance to 
ascertain the various materials most accessible and the best 
that can be obtained in the district of the proposed build- 
ings, whether bricks, stone, cement, slates, tiles, timber, 
concrete, iron, the kind of pavings, &c., having regard also 
to the distance and convenience of carriage, and the selection 
of the time most convenient for the tenant, if, as is generally 
the case, he is to do the haulage. This is often a great 
grievance, and the utmost pains should be taken to enable 
both builder and tenant to come to a clear understanding on 
a point so often an important item in the cost. 

In most parts of the country may be noticed many 
details of construction more or less peculiarly associated 
with the district. It is very desirable to note facts of the 
kind and adopt them as far as possible, unless there be any- 
thing manifestly wrong in them. For instance, what 
numerous ways there are for doing barn-floors — asphalte, 
concrete, cement, stone, slate, brick, wood, &c. My experi- 
ence is that the kind generally adopted in the district is the 
kind one can get done best. It is rather surprising that the 
weather or upright tiling, so general for upper parts of build- 
ings in Kent and Sussex, is not more widely adopted in other 
counties, seeing how lasting and inexpensive it is ; upright 
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slating, if not picturesque, makes very good and durable work. 
Some kinds of cement for the outside walls on the ground-floors 
might be used with advantage where good bricks are not to 
be had at a moderate cost. 

Concrete buildings are well done in some parts, but at 
present I do not think much saving can be eflfected by their 
adoption. Weather-boarded buildings, well tarred, on brick 
bases, about 2 feet above the ground, are inexpensive 
in some places, and make good substantial structures. 
Some of the old stud and mud buildings, now gone to decay, 
must have stood and answered their purpose for many years 
for a small outlay, and it is open to question if many 
buildings now being erected will last much longer. 

Straw thatch is certainly rather out of my line, but 
reeds I have had some little experience in, and, where they 
can be readily obtained, I should consider them a very 
satisfactory covering. 

Corrugated iron might, I think, be much more used, not 
only in roofe, but in sides of farm buildings, than is at 
present the case ; and iron generally may be more suitable, 
treated with the Barflf process for preventing rust ; but at 
present this process is rather in its infancy, and cannot be 
said to have stood the test of time to the same extent as 
galvanizing. 

Ironmongery is difficult to get really good and strong, 
unless made by the village blacksmith to full-size drawings. 
The abominable rubbish sometimes provided, as good, 
strong ironmongery, is simply marvellous ; and here I 
would remark a little difficulty that frequently happens with 
local country builders — indeed, with all builders, more or 
less. They do not seem to think you mean exactly what 
you write in the specitication, and imagine that a little 
roughness in a farm building is not of so much consequence 
where there is such rough usage as cattle, horses, pigs, &c., 
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are likely to give; but I would impress upon all those 
superintending the erection of farm buildings to be most 
particular in every little detail, as, if a stay is not where it 
should be, or a door is not properly hung, a gust of wind 
may come, and cause a wreck; in fact, although surface finish 
may not be so necessary, every portion should be perfect, 
and act as satisfactorily as possible. 

I should be glad to know if there are many instances of 
the satisfactory use of corrugated iron as a moveable cover- 
ing for hay. It is, I know, extensively used as a covering 
for fixed hay barns, but I doubt if it be good to allow it to 
rest on the top of the hay, secured to the sides by ropes 
and pins ; it can be more satisfactorily shifted up and down 
on fixed upnghts. 

If hay may be taken up wet and afterwards dried by 
fans — and, in spite of some failures, it appears that it 
may be — it will probably lead to a modification in these 
shelters. 

Space slating should never be used for roofs, as they 
suffer so much in a gale of wind ; in fact, not only in select- 
ing the site, but in the erection, care should be taken to 
avoid giving opportunities for damage of this kind. I 
find it very difficult to keep country builders to time in 
completing buildings. Delay is occasionally increased where 
materials and workmanship not generally known to the 
locality are specified, and the costs are thereby much 
increased. Sometimes a builder says he cannot get men to 
go to such an outlandish place, and sometimes the public- 
house is too near. 

In the remarks I have ventured to add I have not in- 
tended to oflfer any criticism on Mr. Clarke's Paper, feeling 
sure that the consideration of the subject will be rendered 
complete by the Members of this Institution in the discussion 
which will follow. 
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Mr. E. P, Squabby (Vice-President) said that the 
authors of the two Papers which had been read had both 
contrived, though dealing with the same subject, to present 
interesting and instructive points for the consideration of the 
Institution, and he had much pleasure in cordially thanking 
both gentlemen for their excellent contributions to the 
" Transactions." 

In these days he was afraid that architects of farm 
buildings had a rather bad time of it. The expenditure of 
capital in a direction not immediately productive of profit, 
or attractive to tenants, had fallen to a certain extent into 
disfavour. This was to be regretted, but, on the other hand, 
adversity had its uses, and among other lessons which the 
existing distress had taught was the desirability of preserving 
as far as possible all existing buildings (which could 
frequently be done at a very small cost) instead of rushing 
into extravagant expenditure for the mere sake of securing 
uniformity and supposed economy and convenience in the 
management of cattle, horses, and pigs. If one fact was 
more clear to his mind than another, after 25 or 30 years' 
connection with land, it was this, that it was extremely 
unwise for agents or owners to suggest the erection of build- 
ings unlikely to be thoroughly appreciated by the tenants for 
whose use they were provided. It might be extremely 
desirable that there should be example buildings in the 
district, but to cover a large estate with buildings in excess 
of the ordinary requirements of the district, and erected at a 
cost representing perhaps one-fourth or one-fifth of the value 
of the fee-simple of the farm, and in respect of which the 
tenants could or would contribute nothing in the shape of 
interest on the outlay, was an act of imprudence of which, 
he hoped, no one in these days would be guilty. These 
were, perhaps, rather discouraging views to advance, but he 
felt that a body like The Surveyors' Institution should bear 
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the fact in mind that although new buildings such as Mr. 
Clarke or Mr. Mann would erect would undoubtedly 
oonduce to the economical working and management of 
farms, and would enable a large amount of improved manure 
to be made, expeDsive erections of the kind suggested did 
not add, except in minor degree, to the productive capacity 
of the farm. He thought, therefore, that every intending 
builder of a homestead should pause ere he allowed any 
new fancy to weigh with him. As agents, they should aim 
at putting up such buildings as would be used, as far as 
possible, day by day by the tenants, and that in the most 
economical fashion. 

He was glad to hear the reference, in Mr. Mann's Paper, 
to the use of wood pavement for sheds. It was only a few 
months ago that, seeing in the timber yard of a large estate 
of which he had the supervision a lot of timber, the boughs 
and off-cuts of elms, oaks, and other varieties of trees, 
which were practically useless for any purpose but fuel, it 
occurred to him that they might be used in place of brick 
pavement for their large cow stalls. This had accordingly 
been done, and the buildings had now been in use for 
two or three months, and, so far, the plan had been a 
success. He regretted that he had not with him the 
figures showing the actual cost ; but he could state that, 
debiting the estate with the timber at about 6d, per cubic 
foot (and he did not think in the market it would fetch 
anything like that sum), there was decided economy in the 
employment of the wood for the purpose, and it had proved 
far cheaper than the bricks of the district, and, so far, the 
cattle had been most comfortable. There had been no 
sinking of any part of the pavement, and the moisture kept 
the timber so effectually swelled that not a drop of it 
passed down on to the concrete on which it was laid. The 
time the floor had been down was too short to found any 
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definite conclusion on the subject, but he was glad to find 
that, so far, his experience confirmed the recommendation of 
Mr. Mann on this point. 

He quite agreed with Mr. Mann's remarks as to the 
employment of windmills as a source of power for pumping 
water. During a recent visit to America, he had been 
much struck by the extent to which wind was utilized in 
that country for motive-power. Passing through Illinois, 
Missouri, and other States, as far as Colorado, which formed 
the furthest westward point of his journey, he found wind* 
mills wherever there was a homestead. 

Mr. F. Chancellob (Fellow) said there could be no doubt 
of the importance of the subject that had been brought 
before the Institution by Mr. Clarke and Mr. Mann, more 
especially at a time when it appeared that landlords could 
scarcely get anything like rents for their land, much less 
any interest for money outlay. Whether, as Mr. Clarke 
indicated in his Paper, those men who had been fortunate 
enough to have good buildings had been able to weather the 
storm better than those who had bad buildings, was a 
question which, in the presence of so many gentlemen 
better able than he to discuss the matter, he would not 
venture to dilate upon. He would apply himself, therefore, 
to the practical part of the question, with which he was 
more intimately acquainted. 

The question naturally divided itself into two heads. 
First, the re-arrangement of old homesteads, and secondly, 
the erection of new homesteads. It had been his fate to be 
called in to advise on a great many of these old homesteads, 
and he frequently found there was an old bam which had 
been strongly constructed — perhaps in not very good repair — 
but which would form the nucleus of a fair homestead. It 
would often be found that a barn of the kind, if divided. 
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and with the addition of a loft floor, would serve as a good 
building for machinery, and for such purposes as the storage 
of roots, chaff-cutting, mixing places and the like ; and in 
front of it might be put any necessary buildings. He had in 
his mind, indeed, two cases where he had converted, in the 
manner referred to, a barn measuring about 150 feet in length 
by about 50 feet in width, something like a huge parish 
chureli with nave and aisles, and, perhaps, covering as large 
an area as all the cottages in the village. In those two 
cas6S the principals were about 15 feet apart, and, by putting 
floors halfway up, he managed to create a very good home- 
stead out of the old buildings. If he had erected new, 
they would probably have cost something like £1,000, while 
the repairs of the old barn, and the alterations necessary, 
did not probably cost more than £300 or £400. 

Then came the question of what was best to be done 
where, perhaps, owing to a fire, or, from the necessity of 
having a new site, it was necessary to erect a new home- 
stead altogether. Attention had been directed by Mr. 
Clarke to the fact that the requirements of the farmer in 
the present day were very different from what they were a 
good many years ago, and he thought there could be no 
denying that the increased rearing and feeding of stock, 
threshing by steam machinery, and the culture of roots 
had necessitated a complete change in the arrangement of 
the plan of farm buildings in modem times. The days of 
huge barns had evidently gone by, and he did not suppose 
that anybody would now think of erecting such bams as 
were put up 100 or 150 years ago. The suggestion which 
Mr. Clarke had made as to the arrangement of a homestead, 
he was disposed, in the main, to agree with. Having erected 
something like forty or fifty covered homesteads, aud re- 
modelled and re-arranged as many other homesteads with 
open yards during the last 35 years, he had had his attention 
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directed very considerably to this subject, and he was bound 
to say, after a good deal of thought and experience, he did 
not think there was any homestead equal to a covered home- 
stead. It was, therefore, to that form of bmlding that he 
proposed to direct his remarks. 

The first point for consideration was aspect — a point of 
the highest importance. He believed the best aspect for 
stock was S.E. by S. A cattle shed with a northern aspect 
was not worth the tiles that covered it. 

In a new homestead there should be a two-storied build- 
ing on the north which should contain the necessary 
arrangements for machinery, because, without machinery^ 
in the present day, the business of a large farm could not be 
carried on. It should contain the root stores with mixing 
places, a good winnowing or dressing floor, with granaries 
attached, and over all a large loft for hay and straw with 
wool stores, and other accommodation of the kind. It 
should also contain, if possible, because it had a northern 
aspect, implement sheds and cart sheds, with loft extending 
over them. In many of the covered .homesteads he had 
erected he had also included a straw loft, running at right 
angles from the centre of the back building through to the 
front, affording a very convenient arrangement for the dis« 
tribution of straw to the yards below. To the front, south 
of these two-storied buildings, should be placed the covered 
yards for stock — he was speaking now of neat stock. He 
thought the best arrangements that could be adopted for 
that purpose was to divide the area into yards sufficient 
to hold about ten beasts. The size of the yard should 
give one or one and a-quarter squares to each bullock, 
according to the size of the animal. A polled Scut 
might very well be accommodated on a single square. 
Larger beasts would require a little more, and smaller 
beasts a little less, but, on the average, it would be some- 

(13) 
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thing like a square to each bullock, so that a yard of 50 
feet by 25 feet would well accommodate ten bullocks. Care 
should always be taken to give a sufficient length of manger 
so that each bullock might have 4 feet to himself. As to 
the yards, of course according to the number of stock 
required to be housed, so should be the area covered in. 
When he first commenced to erect these covered yards, he 
inclined towards keeping the whole south front open under 
a sort of notion that they would otherwise be close and 
stuffy, but he had gradually come to the conclusion that this 
was unnecessary, and at the present moment he should not 
hesitate to enclose the whole front. One thing, however, 
should be guarded against in a covered yard, and that was 
draught. If there w£is an opening on the south, and an 
opening at the back or side, it was fated to the utility of the 
yard. He did not mean that there should not be ventilation, 
but it should be from above and not across the yard. 

The next arrangements requiring attention were those 
affecting the horses. He had, he thought, found more 
diversity of opinion amongst practical men as to the best 
mode of dealing with horse arrangements than as to any 
other point. He had constructed covered yards divided to 
accommodate four horses each, and some for two horses 
each, and others with boxes for single horses. He had 
also constructed sheds with open yards in front divided off 
for pairs of horses, he had also arranged a portion of covered 
homestead as paved stables with yards attached; in fact, 
he had carried out almost every conceivable arrangement, 
but he had rather come to the conclusion, and he thought 
it was the conclusion of a good many practical men, that 
the best arrangement was a stable enclosed from the other 
buildings, i.e., built on the eastern side of the covered 
homestead, but so attached to the homestead as to afford 
facilities for feeding and the disposition of manure. 
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Then, again, as to the pigs. He had come to the oon- 
dusion that they should be away from the stock, though not 
neceasarily in separate buildings. These buildings might 
have aooess from the main building by a doorway, but it 
should be outside the oovered homestead, and it was very 
important that they should have a southern aspect. 

As to sheep. He did not know that there was any 
better arrangement than a yard with a low shed on three 
sides ; but as regarded fatting sheep he had a strong opinion 
that the best arrcmgement for them was in pens in the 
oovered homestead to contain about ten each, reckoning that 
five sheep would go to a square, so that a pen of 200 square 
feet would hold ten sheep, with pits underneath, two or three 
feet in depth, with latticed floors over. He had constructed 
many of these, and he believed they had been found to be 
very successful. 

With regard to implements, he rather took exception to 
the position of the cartshed on Mr. Clarkb's plan, which 
he saw was due south. That space would be much better 
occupied by animals of some description. 

Having disposed of the general arrangements of the 
buildings he would now come to the construction of the 
buildings. This must, to a certain extent, depend on the 
locality. In his own county (Essex) he did not think there 
was anything so good as brick walls for the general construc- 
tion, and, as regards the roof, he had gradually settled down 
to the opinion that there was nothing better than a fir 
timber roof boarded and slated. He was well aware that 
pantiles were warmer in winter and cooler in summer ; but 
the vexation of spirit he had to undergo in the way of 
repairs from their being blown off by gales, and their pro- 
pensity for letting in water had almost made him register a 
vow that he would never put another pan-tile on a building. 
If he did use pantiles, he would prefer the corrugated tiles 
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which were made large and massiYe and fitted very doeely. 
Corrugated iron he did not believe in for homestead roofs. 
He had on many occasions tested the comparative cost of 
iron and other kinds of roofs, and he had always found 
them come as expensive, and in many cases more expensive, 
than the ordinary roo6. He had recently looked into the 
question again, and he found that ashed sixty feet by twenty 
feet could be supplied with a galvanized roof at a cost of £48. 
That was £4 a square, without labour of erecting, which 
would bring it to something like £5 a square. He would 
undertake to cover the same area anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood (the county of Essex) with slate, at the same price. 
If he used tiles, he could get it done at something less, but, 
under the circumstances, he should give his adhesion to timber 
and slate rather than to timber and iron. 

With regard to flooring, he had found that for root 
houses and so on, there was nothing much better than the 
agricultural asphalte cement : if it were properly selected 
and carefully laid down it made an excellent floor ; but it 
required a little more care and skill on the part of the 
workman, and a little better quality in the article than could 
always be ensured. One of the most difficult things to deal 
with was the proper manipulation of cement. 

Hd had been impressed by the remarks made by Mr. 
Squarey with reference to timber pavings. He had many 
times tried to get a wooden floor, but had never succeeded 
on account of the cost. He thought Mr. Squaret had put 
the cost rather low. Taking an area of nine feet square — it 
could not be less than six inches thick — ^the quantity came 
to 4 ft. 6 in. cube. He did not think one could get the timber 
and sawing at one shilling per foot, but put it at one shilling 
— which was a low price — that would be 4*. 6d. Then 
there was the concreting and the labour of laying, bringing 
it up to six or seven shillings per yard. Owing to the 
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reduced prioe of artioles and of railway carriage, the 
Staffordshire bricks now competed with paving bricks, and 
he had scarcely used anjrthing else for stables and places of 
that kind. The blue Staffordshire brick would certainly 
last three or four of the ordinary bricks of the country, and 
even if they cost a little more in the beginning, they were 
oheaper in the end. 

As to floois for piggeries. He had heard mcmy remarks 
as to the unhealthiness of asphalte floors, and he neyer 
used it now for that purpose if he could help it. lie had 
been cautioned against its use, and in one or two cases, 
where the animals did not get on well, the floors were taken 
up and brick floors substituted, with results beneficial to the 
health of the animab, so that he supposed there was some- 
thing in the theory. 

The next point that seemed to require attention was the 
cost, and that probably was the most important point in the 
present day. When he commenced about thirty-five years 
ago putting up these buildings, he used to do them easily at 
£10 a square, the walls, roof, and fittings all included. 
They got up gradually to £12, and at the present moment 
lie did not think he would care to imdertake to do one for 
much less than £15 a square, and that, he beUeved, was a 
fair estimate. He thought Mr. Clarkb had rather under- 
done his estimate in that respect. He saw, on measuring 
his plans, that they represented something like 190 to 200 
squares, and he had put the cost at £2,000, which was very 
little more than £10 a square. He felt satisfied it could 
not be erected complete much under £2,400 or £2,500. 

The last point he would call attention to was drainage. 
He agreed with Mr. Clarkb in deprecating an expensive 
system of drainage. He believed a tank put in the centre 
of a covered yard would not collect a gallon of liquid 
manure in a week, and in his opinion all money expended 
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in that way in ooyered yards would be wasted. Gaie 
should be taken in arranging buildings in respect to the 
drainage of those portions which were pared, but the great 
secret of making covered homesteads successful was littering 
little and often. It was infinitely better to put down a 
little straw every day, and manure would be formed more 
rapidly than if a huge quantity were put down once a week. 
If properly constructed, the yards should be excavated to a 
depth of two feet or two feet six inches, and if it were 
properly made, when the top layer was taken off, the rest 
would come out like black butter, which, he believed^ was 
the sort of material that farmers delighted in. In conclusioD, 
he felt personally much obliged to the authors of the 
Papers for the exhaustive manner in which they had gone 
into the subject, which was one requiring their special 
attention at the present day. 

Mr. P. D. Tdckett (Fellow) said that rather more 
than twenty years ago he spent a good deal of time 
in examining most of the best then existing farm buildings 
in various parts of the country, including a number 
of those designed by the late Mr. Beadel and by Mr. 
Ohancbllor ; and on the Yorkshire Agricultural Society 
offering, in the year 1861, two prizes for the best designs 
for farm buildings for farms of two different acreages, he 
(Mr. Tuckett) prepared two designs for covered homesteads, 
one of which obtained the first prize, the other being 
placed second and ''highly commended." When those 
designs were published, he added a very short istroductory 
essay explaining the chief benefits claimed for the covered 
system, a system which he heartily joined Mr. Clarke in 
advocating, as he fully believed in it then, and did so still. 
As their principle had not yet been very clearly brought out 
in the present discussion, he would say a few words about 
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it. It was not merely covering over a space with a roof, 
which made what is understood as a covered yard, but, as 
Mr. Clarke's Paper explained, the bottom was excavated 
in a dish shape to a depth of 2J or 3 feet in the middle, so 
that there should be no drainage, and the straw being 
gradually supplied little by little every day, just enough to 
keep the cattle clean, and trodden down by them, filled up 
the yard in from 2J to 3 months with a hard, compact, 
air-tight mass which had absorbed all the liquid manure, but 
remained just dry on the surface. The yard thus required 
emptying only twice in the season. It was necessary to 
the successful use of such yards that a few simple conditions 
should be strictly adhered to. 

The number of cattle in each yard must be properly 
proportioned to its area, and if there were not enough at 
any time for all the yards, one must be filled and the others 
left empty. It did not answer to have all half filled. 
When properly worked, the straw was perfectly saturated 
with the liquid manure, without the addition of any rain, 
and produced a result which was exceedingly different from 
ordinary farmyard manure. 

The advantages claimed for covered homesteads were — 
economy in feeding stock, economy in making the manure, 
and, from their much smaller space, economy in labour. As 
all knew, by far the largest portion of the food of any 
animal is spent in maintaining the heat of the body, and 
only a small part in adding to its weight, or, when an animal is 
chiefly resting, or only moderately exercised, in repairing the 
tissues. It seemed to follow that, if an animal could preserve 
its health under cover as well as in the open, it must require 
far less food to keep up its animal heat, it being protected 
from the cold, and would therefore be likely both to grow 
and feed more rapidly, on the same food, in contrast to the 
half-starved young stock which one sometimes saw going 
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through the winter out in exposed situations, and coming 
out in spring in worse condition than they were in, in the 
autumn ; and there was no doubt that animals in a covered 
yard grew and increased in weight with a less quantity of 
food than in open yards. 

He remembered a thorough practical farmer telling him 
he could fat twice as many sheep in his covered yard off an 
acre of swedes, as he could feed on the same quantity in the 
field. 

Then as to the manure. A good deal had been lately 
heard about ensilage and silos. Manure trodden down 
in a covered yard, in the way described by Mr. Chan- 
cellor just now, was really treated very much in the same 
way that green produce was treated in these silos ; for both 
were preserved by the exclusion of the air. The covered yards, 
with two or three feet of manure, were perfectly sweet, and 
there was no smell whatever from them, so long as they were 
undisturbed ; but directly the air was admitted during the 
process of putting the manure into carts, a very pungent 
odour was emitted. If litter be supplied too rapidly, so that 
it does not all get saturated, it was apt to become a little dis- 
agreeable ; while, if too little be used, the cattle were not 
kept clean ; so the supply had to be regulated, to ensure a 
perfect result. 

At the time he had mentioned, he made some attempt to 
estimate the extent of the economy of straw and manure in 
covered yards ; and from a number of data which he then 
gave, but would not now trouble the Meeting with, he found 
that a cubic yard of manure taken out of a covered yard was 
worth at least twice as much as one taken from a well-con- 
structed open yard, and far more than twice as much as one 
made in a badly-constructed yard. 

He supposed that a beast fed during the whole winter 
in a covered yard converted about 3 or 4 tons of straw 
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into about 16 oubic yards of manure, which, put at 7s. a 

yard, moneyed out at £5 12 

And that a beast fed in an open yard con- 
verted about 6 or 8 tons of straw into about 24 
cubic yards of dung, which, supposing it to be 
good, and put at the very full price of 3«. 6d. a 
yard, amounted to £4 4 



Showing a saving in manure of . .£180 

And a saving of the value of 3 or 4 tons of 
straw, which, put at a moderate .foddering 
price, would come to, say, an additional . .£400 

Making a total difference of about . .£580 

It was very difficult to arrive at accurate figures in such a 
subject ; but there was, no doubt, a very large saving in straw 
as well as a largely-increased value in manure; and an extra 
profit of £5 on each winter-fed beast would alone more than 
pay interest in the case of a new homestead, to say nothing 
of the saving in food before alluded to. 

In his very interesting Paper, Mr. Mann spoke of a 
covered building of the same kind divided into boxes. That 
was a plan which was tried a good deal many years ago, but 
he had known some filled up again solid, and others thrown 
together into yards or otherwise converted. The gre.it 
objection to that plan was that the manure was not well 
made in the corners. If straw put down in a covered yard 
did not get properly trodden down, it was apt to get mouldy 
and disagreeable. A covered yard of 1,000 superficial 
feet would be evenly trodden all over by 10 beasts, but, if 
divided into 10 separate boxes of 100 feet each for a single 
beast, there were four corners in each box which were 
never properly trodden down, and in the aggregate they 
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formed a material portion of the whole surface, and the 
manure was not made as well as it should be. 

He (Mr. Tuckett) had not had sufficient opportunity 
of examining Mr. Clarke's drawings to discuss the archi- 
tectural details on this occasion. Probably, if there had 
been time to go into detail, some advance might be found as 
to the economy of materials used, and so on. The designs 
seemed to be a good deal on the old lines as to the main 
features of arrangement, the relative position of the principal 
departments, and so on; but in some respects he (Mr. 
Tuckett) was almost tempted to think that, upon a com- 
parison with some of the best homesteads that had been 
built 20 or even 80 years ago by the late Mr. Beadel, Mr. 
Chancellor, and one or two other pioneers in this depart- 
ment, there would not be found much evidence of progress 
during that period, though, no doubt, the use of improved 
buildings has become far more general, through the efforts 
of those who, like Mr.^CLARKE, had continued to advocate 
these improvements. In particular, he could not understand 
the cartshed exposed to the sun in the south front of the 
lithographed ground plan attached to Mr. Clarke's Paper, 
in spite of the very proper recommendation in the Paper 
itself, that cartsheds should be open to the north. He 
was also hardly prepared to see the south side of a covered 
yard completely masked and shaded by the shelter shed of 
an open yard placed immediately to the south of it. He 
had always been accustomed to think that a covered yard 
should be open to the south, to admit the sunlight, and pre- 
serve a neat and tidy elevation ; and in cases where some 
open yards were also deemed requisite, he should have pre- 
ferred to see them elsewhere. There was an ingenious 
contrivance, which he had first seen in a homestead built by 
the late Mr. Beadel and Mr. Chancellor many years ago, 
which he thought worth mentioning, and that was a straw 
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loft or platform over the middle of the cattle yards. It was 
a device for saving labour by running out a narrow platform 
from the upper floor of the bam building, and at right 
angles to it, under the middle roof of the covered cattle 
yards, with a door at the south end. The sides of it being 
quite open, but elevated above the yards, a man with a fork 
could walk along it and throw the straw at one throw to 
any enclosure of the cattle yards, thereby saving all the 
trouble of dragging straw about from one place to another ; 
and the straw could be introduced either from the bam at 
the north end or from a waggon at the south end, and a few 
days' supply taken in at once. 

As to manure tanks which had been treated of, he quite 
agreed with Mr. Chaiic£LLOr that if the homestead were 
constmcted on right principles there would be no occasion 
for manure tanks. Even in a well-constructed open yard, 
having a shelter shed equal to one-third of its area, as 
suggested by Mr. Clarke, if the yard be weU dished out, 
and all the buildings spouted, there should, except perhaps 
in the case of exceptionally heavy storms, be no overflow of 
liquid manure, evaporation getting rid of the excess of 
moisture; and it was much more economical to have the 
liquid manure absorbed by straw than to incur the labour of 
pumping it into a manure cart and then distributing it in a 
very bulky and diluted form. 

Now, as to the use of corrugated iron for roofing. Mr. 
Clarke, in his Paper, recalled the fact that in a Paper he 
(Mr. Tuckett) wrote for the Council of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, in 1866, he had reported unfavourably of it. 
It might be well to mention that the subject of the Paper in 
question was — " The comparative cheapness and advantages 
" of Iron and Wood in the construction of Roofs for Fami 
" Buildings," and that the Paper dealt, perhaps, more fully 
with roof constmction than with roof covering. But he 
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certainly did write unfavourably of corrugated iron, and for 
the following reasons: — ^That the coating of zinc which 
galvanized iron received was scarcely ever so pure and uniform 
as wholly to prevent rust, and that leaks usually occurred in 
places after a few years, which gave a great deal of trouble. 
That its Uabihty to expansion and contraction tend to render 
buildings roofed with it liable to get out of repair. That it 
was difficult to insert skylights, if required ; and more especially 
that being a good conductor of heat, it was very cold in winter 
and hot in the summer. And last, though not least, that it was 
so ugly. The Paper gave some calculations which showed 
that, at the prices of the day, a good corrugated iron roof 
would cost very nearly what Mr. Ohancellor had just 
mentioned, and about as much as a pantiled roof. 

Thus he made the cost per square of floor space to be 
covered as follows : — Of a thoroughly good slated roof, 
complete, about £5 13«. ; of a pantiled roof, £4 ds. ; of a 
galvanized corrugated iron roof, £4 lOs. dd, ; of a roof, 
covered with Croggon's felt, from £2 lOs, to £3. 

At those prices he thought there could be no question 
that corrugated iron was not an economical material to 
employ, considering its obvious disadvantages as compared 
with slates. 

But now Mr. Clarke declared that an efficient corru- 
gated iron roof could be put up, complete, at 4^. 6d. per yard 
of ground covered, which would be about £2 lO*. per square, 
instead of £4 155. That was a very important difference, 
and one that would make a great difference in his (Mr. 
Tuckett's) opinion, No doubt, iron was considerably 
cheaper in 1879 than in 1866, but, still, 2$, per yard of 
ground covered, which, allowing for the curve, or slope, of a 
roof, would be rather more than 1^. 6d. per yard of material 
used, was a very low price, and the weight stated showed 
that the sheets were very thick. His estimate for timbers 
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and fixing a thicker and heavier quality had, he saw, 
been about 4s. per yard, against Mr. Clarke's 25. 6d. K 
so light an iron roof as Mr. Clarkb proposed would really 
wear well, no doubt it woidd materially lessen the expense. 

He must acknowledge that there was a good deal in what 
Mr. Squaret said about the necessity of consulting the 
wishes and even the prejudices of tenants and the pockets 
of landlords; and the experience of the last 20 years showed 
him how very seldom one had the opportunity of building 
anything like a model homestead or a complete new set of 
farm buildings. It was generally a question of improving 
and adding to old buildings and of making money go as far 
as possible, and although he had built some covered home- 
steads, he had- very much more frequently been obliged to 
content himself with much more moderate improvements on 
existing arrangements. 

He was also sorry to say he had occasionally seen, on 
going over a property, a covered homestead applied to any- 
thing but the purpose for which it was intended by some 
occupier who would not take the trouble to learn how to use 
it, and then spoke unfavourably of it. But he believed 
those who used covered homesteads properly always spoke 
very highly of them. 

Mr. W. J. Beabel (Vice-President) had much plea- 
sure in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Mann for his 
excellent Paper, which formed an extremely useful and 
practical supplement to that read by Mr. Clarke at the last 
Meeting. 

He did not propose, at that hour of the evening, to do 
more than offer a few general remarks. First, he might 
observe, with reference to the plan prepared by Mr. Clarke, 
that he feared it would be very ugly in elevation. One 
great defect of Mr. Clarke's plan was that he had placed 
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his covered yards next to the bams, as far as possible away 
from any ventilation. The position also of the cartsheds, 
offices, stores, coach-ho\iS6, and stabling was such that they 
could hardly fail to be rather unsightly in elevation. His 
experience convinced him that the south front of a covered 
homestead should be left as open as possible, and that no 
buildings of any sort or kind should be placed in advance of 
it. If the yards were roofed with anything but slate, 
the constant repairs required became a most intolerable 
nuisance. Pantiles were a perfect abomination. One of 
his buildings had been roofed with this material for the last 
fourteen or fifteen years, and he had little doubt that after 
the gale of the previous night a square or more of it would 
want retiling. Beyond that, pantiles were never water- 
tight, and although the work had been done under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Chancellor, they had been a source 
of constant^inconvenience from this cause. He might mention 
that on one very large homestead, on an estate under his 
management, the owner had gone to the expense of taking 
off the tiles and substituting a slate roof. 

Corrugated iron was not adapted to buildings of the 
kind. It was useful for hay-stores or manure-pits, but was 
quite unsuitable for covering a homestead, or for a permanent 
building of any kind. 

It was no doubt the case that manure made under 
covered homesteads was of a much more valuable character 
than if made in the open. He agreed that, where 16 or 20 
beasts could be put together in one yard where the animals 
could walk about freely, the manure was more valuable 
than when the beasts were isolated in smaller yards. He 
also agreed with what had been said with reference to the 
uselessness of manure tanks under covered homesteads. In 
his covered yards, under one series of roofs, there were 
something like 60 head of cattle all fed upon cake, and 
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aU under cover. A manure tank under either of those yards 
would not, he believed, collect a particle of liquid manure. 
He had tried it, and found that the straw put under the 
animals absorbed every drop of moisture that came from 
them. He was convinced, therefore, that any expenditure 
on manure tanks in covered homesteads was money abso- 
lutely thrown away. In an open yard it was altogether a 
diflferent thing. 

Allusion had been made to young stock and fatting 
stock. It was necessary to the successful management of 
young stock to be very careful in spring. If the animals being 
fatted went straight from the covered yard to the butcher, it 
was of little consequence if they caught cold in transit ; but 
it was wiser (and the hint might be useful to the younger 
Members of the Institution) not to fat cattle in yards in winter, 
but to keep a greater head, and get a growth of young stock, 
and fat them on pasture land in summer, with a proper 
amount of artificial food. It would be found a much more 
remunerative way of treating stock than by crowding 
animals together and fatting them with artificial food, in 
order to sell ihem in the months of March or April. The 
coats of young stock kept in covered yards got thin, and the 
pores of their skins open ; and if taken out after being in the 
yard firom the 1st of November to the 1st of May, and put 
into the pasture, however good it might be, they would 
probably get pleuro-pneumonia or severe colds, and very 
likely many of them would die. His experience was this, 
and he had carried it out for some years, and had not lost a 
single animal from it, that the best mode of management 
was, say on the 1st of April to the 1st of May, to turn the 
stock out into the open yard in the daytime, and back into 
the covered yard at night ; the next fortnight, to turn them 
into a field close by the homestead in the daytime, and bring 
them back into the open yard at night ; after which they 
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oould be tiirned out in the pastures without risk of injury to 
their health. 

To sum up the advantages of covered yards. In the first 
place, they were most economical ; secondly, stock never did 
so well as under buildings where they were protected irom 
the elements ; and, thirdly, one load of cake-fed manure, 
under a covered yard, was equal to three or four loads 
produced in an uncovered yard. 

He had a loft of the kind referred to by Mr. Tuckett. 
It was, to his mind, the most useless thing he ever possessed, 
and he would not advise anybody to spend sixpence in 
putting a loft at right angles to the bam for the purpose of 
enabling a man to walk out and distribute straw to the 
yards. 

Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke (Fellow), after seconding 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Mann for his Paper, observed that, 
while listening to the remarks which had fallen from Mr. 
Tuckett, he could not help thinking how many improve- 
ments had been made in the planning and construction of 
farm buildings during the 20 years which had elapsed since 
the time to which that gentleman's remarks applied. 

With regard to a remark of Mr. Chancellor's, he 
might mention that he (Mr. Clarke) had used cement in 
farm buildings, and had found, with him, the great difficulty 
of laying it without cracking, and in such a manner as to 
keep it smooth and even. There were one or two points 
with reference to which he did not ageee with Mr. Mann. 
For instance, Tobin's tubes were comparatively useless in 
places where there was no fire or draught, the principle on 
which they depended being the taking of fresh air upwards 
toward the ceiling, diffusing it again gently over the room, 
and drawing off the carbonic acid of the respired air, through 
suction on the low level such as a fire provided. 
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Again, as to the dwelling-houBe, he did not think it 
would be wiae to suggest that the modem farmhouse 
should be without a w.c. The requirements of modesty 
and the social position of the farmer alike entitled him to a 
oonvenienoe of the kind within the house. 

Mr. Mann explained that what he said was, that an 
upstairs w.c should not be provided unless a oonstant 
supply of water could be ensured. 

Mr. Olarkb (resuming) accepted the explanation, but 
had not so understood the Paper. His experience of earth 
closets was that, unless very carefully attended to, they were 
a very great nuisance, and for this reason he should hesitate 
to advise their adoption. 

He hoped that the gentlemen present would not favour 
the employment of a large amount of cement on the outside 
of farmhouses, as there was nothing that tended more to de- 
prave public taste. It was not necessary for good work, 
because Mr. Mann himself had, just above, suggested what 
was so pretty, adaptable, and dry — ^the tiled hanging of the 
gable and other portions of the farmhouse. Upright slating 
was an abomination to look at, and he urged his Mends 
not to employ it while tile-hanging was so easy to apply. 
As to thatching, the great danger arising from its use must 
be within the experience of many in the room. He would 
suggest, what was not mentioned in the Paper, namely, a 
more extensive use of double walls in buildings in the 
country. The difficulty alluded to in the Paper, of getting 
builders to work up to time, was not peculiar to country 
builders. It was a difficulty everywhere met with. 

He saw no reference in the Paper to cottages, a point on 
which he would like to say a word or two. He had recently 
built several cottages in connection with £Eurm buildings, 
(14) 
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and he had always endeayoured to proyide a fair living 
room, a fair kitchen, and at least three bedrooms ; but he 
found that, although Mr. Mank was so anxious to out off 
the farmer's wife firom a withdrawing room and a little 
parlour, whatever it might be, labouring men were not 
content with the accommodation he had mentioned; they 
now required a parlour, a kitchen, and wash-house. The 
kitchen to live in, the outbuildings for various purposes, and 
the parlour for very occasional use. Therefore, if one gave 
the labouring man that accommodation, he felt that enlarged 
accommodation should be given to the fEurmer and the 
farmer's wife. He had much pleasure in again expressing 
his obligations to Mr. Mann for his Paper. 

The President said that he had omitted, by inadvertence, 
to call upon Mr. Dunlop, who had moved the adjournment, 
to resume the discussion on the present occasion. He would 
therefore move the adjournment of the discussion to the 
next Meeting, to afford Mr. Dunlop an opportunity of 
expressing his views should he desire to do so, and in order 
to enable, the authors to reply more fiiUy to the oritidsms 
offered on their Papers than time permitted that evening. 
He trusted that before the discussion was concluded some 
practical Surveyors would favour the Institution with 
figures showing the cost per acre at which suitable buildings 
could be erected on farms of various sizes and descriptions. 
Information of the kind would be very useftd if recorded in 
the " Transactions *' of the Institution. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 
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AT 

THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
Held on Monday, February 12ih, 1883. 



MR. W. J. BEADEL (VICE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 



The adjourned discussion on the Papers entitled " Farm 
Buildings," by Mr. C. John Mann (Fellow), and " Modem 
Farm Homesteads," by Mr. C. D. Clarke (Fellow), was 
resumed by — 

Mr. J. Martin (Fellow), who said that the Members 
were under obligation to Mr. Clarkb and Mr. Mann for 
the excellent Papers under discussion. He saw, on page 110 
of Mr. Clarke's Paper, a reference to the notorious Kilburn 
Competition. He (Mr. Martin) was one of the unfortunate 
exhibitors on that occasion, and he had a very clear 
recollection of what happened. There were sixty-eight 
competitors, and the report of the judges was that not one 
of the designs was good enough for a prize, only six worthy 
of commendation, and one of high commendation. This 
caused great dissatisfaction amongst the competitors and 
the profession generally, and the grieyance was well ventilated 
in the newspapers. He believed, however, that the Royal 
Agricultural Society afterwards gave Mr. Clarke a silver 
medal, but he thought it a great pity they did not give the 
prizes they offered as an inducement to competitors to be at 
the serious trouble and expense of preparing designs. 

To return to the subject under discussion, he had tried 
yards wholly covered, two-thirds covered, and one-third 
covered, and the conclusion he had come to was, that wholly 
covered yards were only to be preferred for fattening cattle 

(IS) 
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and for young cattle under one year old. This was without 
taking into account the additional yalue preserved to the 
manure hy covered yards, upon which point he did not 
think there was room for two opinions. He agreed with 
Mr. Beadel that covered yards made stock tender, and 
great risk was run if care were not exercised in turning 
them out in the spring. With regard to the question 
whether there was greater economy in feeding, as distinct 
from fattening, in covered yards, he was of opinion that, in 
the case of growing beasts and beasts under one year old, 
it was no greater than in yards one-third or two-thirds 
covered, with good warm sheds, when the interest on 
cost and maintenance of covering was taken into consider- 
ation. 

Some figures had been given by Mr. Tuckett to show 
that a winter-fed beast and its manure was £5 more valu- 
able when fed in a covered than when fed in an open yard. 
He (Mr. Martin) wished he could believe this to be true. 
In his opinion, £5 was a very fair profit on a winter-fed 
beast firom either a covered or open yard, and, therefore, 
these figures proved too much. Neither did he think there 
was much to be said for Mr. Tuckbtt's claim that, with 
eovered yards, there was a saving in labour. The farmstead 
may be more compact, but a beast required a certain quan- 
tity of room, whether in a covered or open yard, and this 
could not be curtailed without letting in the risk of the beasts 
goring each other. Granting there was a saving, it must 
be very small. He was, and had been for some years, 
agent for over 50,000 acres of land, and whilst he had often 
been asked by tenants to put good wide sheds to the yards, 
he had never once been asked for the latter to be wholly 
covered. It might be inferred from what Mr. Clarke had 
said that he also had been just as free from similar requests. 
It might be contended that this only showed that tenants 
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were not able to rightly estimate the value of covered yards ; 
but he was quite satisfied that^ in his own county at leasts 
many farmers were as well and even better able to judge 
what was best for stock, at all events, than any architect 
could be. 

It must always be borne in mind, when advocating the 
use of covered yards, that it was quite as necessary that 
young stock should have the maximum of sun and air as 
the minimum of exposure. 

It was also good for all kinds of stock that the sun 
should shine into the yards, and therefore covered yards 
should face the south and have open gables. 

There appeared to be a great diversity of opinion on the 
question of the cheapest material for covering yards. Some 
three years ago he went very closely into this question, and 
it appeared plain to him that a roof of wood and pantiles, 
with the latter at 60s. per thousand, was as cheap as 
galvanized iron and much more durable. With regard to 
the objection that pantiles were so easily blown off, he 
might point out that this could be avoided by fastening 
them on with a galvanized iron nail. 

Therefore, so far as cost was concerned, he preferred 
pantiles to galvanized iron; but, leaving cost out of con- 
sideration, he would prefer galvanized iron to tiles or slates, 
as, when covered with the latter, the roof required so many 
pillars to support it, and these pillars were inconvenient in 
the centre of yards, and took up a great deal of valuable 
room. He had covered in two large yards for his own use, 
at a cost of 35s. per square. They contained 3,400 square 
feet, -and were covered with f white- wood boards overlapped, 
coated on the outside with Stockholm tar and sprinkled with 
sand. This formed a very cheap covering, very little timber 
and few pillars being required, and he had no doubt it would 
prove a very efficient and economical one, as he knew similar 
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roofs which had stood 25 years, and appeared to be as good 
and sound now as when first put on. The gables and ridges 
he had left open. 

With r^ard to draining yards, he was satisfied in his 
own mind that tanks did not pay. He had a neighbour 
who was of a different opinion until taught by experience. 
He had tanks in a yard mth unspouted buildings, and he 
put the liquid manure collected firom them on the same 
grass field for 15 consecutive years without being able to see 
the least improvement. In a covered yard with the build- 
ings spouted no underground drainage was required, as the 
straw would absorb all the Uquid. He could not see the 
necessity for cementing the bottom of the cattle-sheds, as 
advised by Mr. Mann. He thought underground drainage 
for urine a mistake, without a great fall, and flushing power. 
He now always paved cart-horse stables with Staffordshire 
blue bricks upon 12 inches of concrete, as they were very 
durable, and therefore cheapest in the end. 

Some mention had been made of covered yards for 
sheep. He had travelled a great deal in England, and had 
rarely seen any covered except for sheep feeding for shows. 
It was, therefore, unnecessary according to his opinion, to 
devote much time to this part of the subject. 

Objection had been made by Mr. Mann to a w.c. in 
a farmhouse. In his experience he had not found them 
get out of order any oftener than in a house, and surely the 
wives of farmers should be allowed the same convenience as 
persons living in the towns. Earth-closets in a house A 

were simply abominable. 

With regard to the plan of a proposed farmstead, attached 
to Mr. Clarke's Paper, he thought, with Mr. Chancellor, 
that a mistake had been made in putting the implement 
shed facing the south ; and he also thought some objection 
might be taken to the homestead being arranged in a 
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square, as this form let less sun into the yards than any 
other that could be adopted. 

Mr. A. R. Stennino (Fellow) desired to say a few 
words on the subjeot from an architect's point of view. He 
had no experience as a land-£igent, but had been called in 
when landlords and tenants had made up their minds as to 
what they would like, or when the former wished certain 
things done in connection with farm buildings in their own 
occupation. 

As to the general arrangements, he thought it the best 
plan to adopt the square form, covering in on three sides. 
He did not approve of Mr. Clarke's plan of placing the 
implement on the south side ; the effect was bad, and space 
was thus occupied which would be much better used for 
ventilation. The arrangement he had generally followed 
was to place the feeding stalls and cows on the west side, 
and the implements, bams, and root stores on the north. 

He observed that Mr. Clarke provided for lighting the 
stables from the top. It was not very clear what his 
reasons were for so doing, unless it was for purposes of 
ventilation, which, it appeared to him, might be obtained in 
other ways without sacrificing the side Hghts. 

He had no experience as to the cost of covered yards, 
but he thought it would be better to cover all the buildings 
with slates in preference to corrugated iron. 

He did not approve of Mr. Mann's suggestion, that 
cement should be used externally on walls. Good bricks 
could be obtained in almost any district, either manufactured 
in the neighbourhood or procurable by railway, and it was 
surely better to have good material exposed to view than 
indifferent material covered up with cement, and leading to 
greater expense in the long nm in the way of repairs. 

He thought cottages should be built with two half-brick 
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walls. He had put up some in this way, carefully bond- 
ing the two together on the ground floor with hard bricks 
in cement ties, as one oyer the other it made a strong 
building, and ensured freedom from damp, particularly if 
the upper storeys were covered with vertical tiling. 

Nothing was better for roofing buildings or cheaper than 
diagonal boarding on fir timber, without rafters, placing the 
principals 10 or 12 feet apart, with two purlins, and with 
slates or tiles. He had covered buildings both with slates 
and corrugated tiles. Either made a very good covering if 
care were taken to have the roof of sufficient pitch to prevent 
the lifting action of the wind. The best way to secure 
tiles was with galvanized nails on fir laths, in which case 
it was, of course, necessary to have rafters, and to omit the 
boarding. 

Blue Staffordshire bricks laid on concrete made an ex- 
cellent floor for stabling and cowsheds; cement, properly 
laid, made a good floor. He had used asphalte, which stood 
well. While hot, it was pressed in with a small frame of 
wood in the pattern of grooved bricks, so giving a good foot- 
hold. 

It had been suggested by The President that it would 
be desirable to have on record some statistics as to the cost 
of farm buildings per acre. The difficulty was that no two 
farms were alike in their requirements, and consequently no 
one set of buildings was exactly suited to every farm of a 
certain acreage. The discussion, however, had supplied 
some guide to the cost per square. Mr. Chancellor gave 
his experience as £15 per square. He might remark that 
he (Mr. Stenning) had not been able to put up buildings 
at that cost, but he had taken out the areas of some 
buildings he had erected, viz. : — one in Surrey, 52 squares, 
without covered yards, at £22 per square ; one in Middlesex, 
43 squares, at £20 per square ; and one in Bucks at £30 
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per square. The last was built by a gentleman for his own 
occupation, and was more expensively fitted up, having, 
for instance, paved footpaths all round the sheds, so as to 
save walking in the dirt. The difPerence in the cost 
between the slated roof and corrugated tiles would be about 
£2 per square. 

He thought that Mr. Clarke's estimate of the cost of 
erecting the building shown on his plan was considerably 
short of the mark. He calculated it at something nearer 
£8,000 than £2,000. 

Mr. G. D. Yeoman (Fellow) considered the Papers by 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Mann extremely able and instructive. 
He would have been glad, however, of a little more information 
as to the mode of covering in the yards alluded to. The best 
examples he had seen were in the north of England, and had 
been described, in 1865, in the "Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society," vol. i., part 1, 2nd series ; and in the same 
journal of the same year, in an able letter from the late Sir 
Harry Metsey-Thoicpson, of Kirby Hall, who was both a 
large landowner and a large farmer. Another set of buildings 
was described in the 4th series of the4th volume of the^' Trans- 
actions of the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland," 
in an article on the best modes of housing and fattening 
cattle. The essence of the plan on which those buildings 
had been put up seemed to him to be having two roofs, and 
a projecting roof at the top, overlapping the others half-way 
down. Air came in all round at a height of 9 feet above 
the causeway, and, again, half-way up, and, thirdly, at the 
apex of the roof. He could not, therefore, agree with those 
gentlemen who thought that covered sheds were necessarily 
too hot, or had insufBcient ventilation. 

If that mode of construction were followed, he believed 
it would be found that the temperature of the outer air was 
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maintained in the yards, and as all the Tentilation was from 
above there was no draught. With all due deference to an 
able gentleman (Mr. Beadbl) who spoke on the last occasion, 
he did not agree with him that covered yards were liable 
to make cattle tender if turned out in the spring, that is, 
if the foregoing plan of constructing the buildings were 
adhered to. He had found that both young stock and store 
stock of all sorts, and even milch cows, had been turned out 
straight from their yards to the fields without injury from 
cold. 

Another valuable feature in covered yards was the 
extreme saving of manure, a point on which he assumed 
that all present were agreed. There had been a little 
difference as to the amount of labour saved, but he believed 
it would be found that the labour attending the transporta- 
tion of the manure from under the covered sheds to the 
fields was not much more than half what it was under the 
ordinary open-yard system, for the reason that aU that was 
required was to load it into carts once and take it straight to 
the fields, thereby doing away with the old-fashioned 
practice of carting it, in the first instance, to the manure 
heap for decomposition. In covered yards the air was kept 
from the saline portions of the manure, and, being under 
cover and the rain-water excluded, it was taken out from the 
yards in first-rate condition for immediate use on the land. 

To prevent draught it was advisable to have large doors 
instead of gates to covered yards, and they should be all 
spouted under one roof, so that all the water went into its 
own channel without coming into the yard at all. He also 
found that cattle which were fed under cover in this way 
thrived better and did perfectly well on less food, and, 
having constant fresh air and free ventilation, their coats 
had none of the tendency referred to by Mr. Beadel to get 
porous or tender. He believed it was the fact that cattle 
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tinder cover would do on one-eighth less food, and he was 
informed by competent authorities that the extra cost per 
head for each beast for the winter months under covered 
yards was only 7s, Id,, which would pay 6^ per cent, on the 
outlay for the buildings. 

There was an observation on page 102 of Mr. Clarke's 
Paper to which he must take exception — the remark, namely, 
that he " had never put up a covered yard at a landlord's 
sole expense, except for his own use ; but had always 
impressed upon tenants his opinion that their use would 
return them a large interest if they expended the money them- 
selves, and that they were clearly such an * extra ' beyond 
what it is customary for landlords to provide, that it would be 
unreasonable to ask them to erect them at existing home- 
steads unless a higher rent was obtainable or other advan- 
tage secured." His (Mr. Yeoman's) experience had been very 
different. He knew of five or six large estates in the north 
of England where landlords had put up covered sheds on 
this plan whenever farms required new buildings, and in 
several cases the old open yards had been converted into 
covered yards without anything out of the way being 
charged in the shape of interest. 

On page 104 of his Paper, Mr. Clarke said it was 
preferable that the roofing area should be available for 
breathing space in stables. He quite agreed with that 
remark. It too often happened that a granary, or hay-loft, 
or something of that sort, was placed over the stables. He 
had found it a good plan of ventilating stables to make one 
aperture at the bottom of the wall, and another as high as 
possible ; but if the opening were made straight through 
the wall the draught was liable, by blowing on the horses' 
feet, to give them cracked heels, and therefore it was a great 
advantage to bring in the air through two rectangular 
elbows, so as to check its velocity and direct it away from 
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the horses' feet. The mode was to run a pipe down to the 
ground yertically, both outside and inside the stables, the 
bottom of these pipes joining a horizontal pipe which ran 
through the wall, or below the foundation of the wall, as the 
case may be, the tops of the two vertical pipes being 
covered with iron grates. He quite agreed with what Mr. 
Mann had said (page 121) about the value of wind-mills 
for pumping the water into cisterns in case it were wanted. 

He did not quite concur with Mr. Squarey's observation 
(page 127) that ''it was extremely imwise for agents or 
owners to suggest the erection of buildings unlikely to be 
thoroughly appreciated by the tenants for whose use they 
were provided," and for the reason that one constantly heard 
old-fashioned persons declaring that they hated any tniuwo- 
iion, as they termed it ; in fact, they even ran down covered 
sheds, asserting that they cost more than they were worth, 
until they had tried them, when they generally ended by 
coming to an opposite conclusion. 

He would like to say a word or two on the subject of 
cottages. He had recently built several cottages in con- 
nection with farm buildings, and had always endeavoured 
to provide a fair living-room, a fair kitchen, and at least 
three bed-rooms. The more labourers' cottages there were 
adjoining farms, especially outlying farms, the better. 
The men were near their place of employment, and their 
wives and children were available when wanted, either for 
summer or winter work on the farm, instead of having to walk 
several miles, perhaps, from the nearest villages. It was also 
extremely useful to have the labourers handy in case of fire. 
Where there was a family no cottage ought to be erected 
without at least three bed-rooms upstairs. He had proved 
that a cottage could be put up, comprising three bed-rooms, 
a back kitchen, scullery, and offices, for J6100. 
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Mr. G. R. Crickmay (Fellow) could not agree on a few 
practical points with some of the speakers, and to those 
points he would confine his remarks. He might say in 
passing that the discussion which had taken place and the 
Papers which had been read pointed, he thought, to this, 
that a land-agent or architect could not alone carry out all 
these buildings in a satisfactory manner. What was wanted 
was a combination of knowledge — the land-agent with his 
knowledge of agricultural requirements and of the proper 
arrangement of the buildings, and the architect, or building- 
surveyor, with his knowledge of construction and materials. 
It was as to the latter that he would, with permission of 
the Meeting, say a few words. In feurm buildings, perhaps 
more than in any other kind of work the village carpenter 
was employed, and this was very natural and proper. It 
was no doubt desirable to use as far as possible the materials 
peculiar to the locality, but it was of great importance that 
these materials, whatever they might happen to be, should 
be properly used, which was not always the case. For 
instance, in many places where green sand was found, it 
was used with lime, thus completely destroying and dis- 
integrating the mortar, and in many such cases in the course 
of time the buildings were found to be giving way, except 
where the green sand happened to be used in damp situations, 
in which case the mortar became hard, and would stand a 
long time. 

In some localities stone was very cheap, as had been 
mentioned by the last speaker ; but it must, indeed, be cheap 
to enable cottages to be built for £100 each. Under such 
circumstances, there could be no doubt about the advisa- 
bility of using stone. As to sand, as in the instance he had 
mentioned, its quality was so important a thing that it was 
better, for the sake of getting good mortar, to pay a high 
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price for it than to use an unsuitable kind on the ground of 
apparent cheapness. 

Exception had been taken by Mr. Chatfeild Clarkb 
and some other speakers to the use of cement concrete. In 
some places cement concrete was the one thing above all 
others to be iLsed, but it must be intelligently used. The 
reason why Portland cement concrete so often failed was 
because it was used in the same manner as Roman cement. 
The latter should be used quite fresh, whereas Portland 
cement should be used stale. The right thing to do with 
Portland cement, to avoid failure, was in the first place to take 
care, by testing, that it was of good qualiiy, and in the next, 
to remember that it required to be exposed to the air for 
two ur three months and turned over several times before 
it was used. A cement concrete would then be obtained 
that would not crack. It was equally important to take 
care that the gravel or sand used for making the cement 
concrete had no day or loamy material in it. If it had, 
it was fatal to the material. With these precautions, a 
building constructed with Portland cement concrete was as 
good as if built of brickwork, and less absorbent. 

Some remarks had been made with reference to hollow 
walls. Walls of the kind were satisfactory if tied together 
with cast-iron ties, and if care were taken to put lead over 
the lintels and openings. 

Some objections had been taken to pantiles as a cover- 
ing for yards and roofs. He agreed entirely with those 
objections, but there were some localities where it was ^ 

advisable, in fact desirable, to use plain tiles, and he con- 
sidered that a plain tile covering made as good a roof as 
could be constructed, and much more satisfactory than slates, 
all other things being equal, because the buildings so covered 
were warmer in winter and cooler in summer, and did not 
attract the sun to the same extent. 
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With regard to floors, no doubt good Staffordshire tiles 
or bricks formed about the best material for the purpose if 
they oould be obtained, but they were sometimes very 
expensive in consequence of the cost of carriage and the 
distance they had to be carted, and in such cases he preferred 
using something else. He had sometimes found, under such 
circumstances, cement concrete, properly trowelled (not 
floated) with a steel trowel, to a fine fece, a very satisfactory 
material to employ. 

He did not agree with Mr. Squaret, notwithstanding 
his great experience in farm buildings, as to wood floors 
for cattle-sheds. A floor of the kind would be found, he 
thought, a great nuisance in cattle-sheds, although it would 
be useful in other places. 

There had been some references to earth-dosets. He 
was a great believer in earth-closets, if properly arranged. 
There was no kind of closet freer from nuisance in certain 
situations. A plan he had adopted very largely was to have 
two pails, one for the earth and the other under the seat, with 
a trowel for throwing the earth from the former into the 
latter. There was not the smallest nuisance from the use of 
the pails, and the system supplied a valuable manure for use 
in a garden. His friend Mr. Moule used to carry some 
specimens of the earth about in his pocket, after being used 
ten or a dozen times, and it was entirely free from smell, 
so complete was the absorbing and disinfecting power of 
earth. He would not, however, use an earth-closet on the 
upper floors with the shoot sometimes employed. Every 
modem farmhouse should have a properly-constructed w#c. 

Mr. J. Weall (Fellow) had lately erected, on different 
estates, several pairs of cottages with hollow walls, and had 
found that they gave great satisfaction. They comprised 
three bed-rooms, a living-room, and scullery, with the 
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necessary outbuildings, and oost (not £100 each) from £350 
to £400 a pair. 

In altering old buildings he had generally adopted the 
plan which Mr. Chancellor suggested, of utilizing, where 
practicable, the old bams, and making them the nucleus for 
a fr^sh set of buildings. In two instances only he had 
erected new buildings, in both cases for stiff arable farms of 
over 200 acres each, at a cost of a little over £2,000 each, 
which represented something like 10s, or 125. an acre — 
about five per cent. — and the rental value was only albout £1 
or £1 45. If any gentleman could inform him how to erect 
cheaper buildings, so that the owner could get a better 
return for his money, he woidd be obliged to him. It 
seemed unreasonable that a set of buildings should represent 
half the rent, and if the money had to be borrowed of the 
Land Improvement Company, it would represent 145. or 
I65. an acre, which was certainly too much. 

He had very little experience with regard to covered 
homesteads, but he could only say that no stock should be 
fed during the winter months except under cover. His farm 
was exclusively grass land, and he always tried to graze the 
cattle and fatten them off in the summer-time with cake on 
the meadows. 

He endorsed what Mr. Beadel had said at the last 
Meeting, that to get profit from cattle they should be fed on 
grass land in summer-time. Many farmers would be better 
off if they followed the plan recommended by Mr. Beadel, 
using plenty of cake, which, at the present time, must be the 
cheapest manure that could be made. 

Mr. H. A. HuBBERSTT (Associate) said that many 
present were probably aware that the great objection to the 
earth-closet was the amount of liquid which got into the 
pail and hastened decomposition. A plan adopted in 
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Lancashire, and which had been patented, he believed, was 
to place an earthenware pan in front of the seat to receive 
the urine, which was taken off by an independent pipe into a 
drain below the pan which had holes in the bottom leading 
to the Ordinary drain : by that means all the liquid was 
carried off, leaving nothing but the solids, and, as a pre- 
vious speaker had suggested, two buckets would answer the 
whole purpose. He thought this plan would be found to 
meet all the objections that had been raised to earth-closets. 

Mr. W. Eve (Fellow) said that The President sug- 
gested on the last occasion that some figures of actual work 
might be given, and he had therefore placed some plans 
upon the wall which his brother and he had designed and 
erected, and had subsequently sent to the Kilbum Show. 
It seemed that Mr. 'Clarke was in favour of covered and 
enclosed yards. He (Mr. Eve) thought enclosed and covered 
yards very objectionable, as they made the stock delicate ; 
but in the case of covered yards, with plenty of ventila- 
tion and air, no such difiiculty would, he thought, arise. 
In this case there were 210 squares of ground covered, and 
as one building was of two floors, and covered 40 squares, 
there were altogether 250 squares. The cost (exclusive of 
levelling the site and road-making, but inclusive of cartage) 
was £2,870, or £13 13*. per square of ground covered, or 
for the 260 squares £11 per square. 

The plan was as follows : — On the north side, a range of 
buildings, comprising cart-shed, corn-room, bam, large chaff- 
bins, mixing-room, and root-house, and over these wood- 
store, cake-room, mill, and granary, from whence com was 
lowered into, or raised from, wagons beneath the cart-shed, 
where the loading could be carried on in the dry. 

The west front comprised chaff-house, cart-stable, gang- 
way-entrance, implement-shed, and mess-room for men. 
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The covered yards were formed by a 4-8pan roof, of 
about 32 feet each, in which were included nag-stable, 
harness-room, piggeries, and stalls for cows. 

The covered area was subdivided to form 4 yards of 
about 200 superficial yards each, and 4 of 100 yards each, 
the passages being arranged so that all the mangers could 
be supplied without entering the yards. 

With regard to the material for roofing, he thought it 
should be, as in the case referred to, slates. Plain tiles 
were very dear. The pitch of the roof had to be greater in 
order to be safe, and the timbers had to be stronger. 

Good ventilation was obtained through the ridge, for he 
did not think a manure tank was of the slightest use in 
covered yards. 

It had been observed by Mr. Martin that farmers did 
not generally care for covered yard^. It must be, he 
thought, that they, like the friend to whom Mr. Martin 
referred, had not been " taught by experience." 

In the case referred to a neighbour said to the farmer, 
** Tou will never get rid of your straw ; you can never rot 
that lot of straw in your covered yard !" He seemed to 
think that the essence of manure was the rotting of straw, 
though it had been shown that the rotting of straw by itself 
practically was of very little value. 

As to erecting a cottage with three bed-rooms for dClOO, 
he thought it impossible. 

Earth-closets were, he thought, excellent things, if 
people did not mind taking trouble about them. He had 
formed one on the first floor, and it was highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Yeoman asked permission to make two or three 
remarks about the £100 cottage to which he had referred. 
Facts were plain things, and spoke for themselves. About 
the year 1866 a society oflFered a prize for the best plan of a 
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labourers' oottage, not to exceed £100 in cost, and having 
three bed-rooms. Some 20 or 30 different architects com- 
peted for the prize, and, in conjunction with his late 
partner, he sent in a plan. They had the good fortune to 
get the first prize. The cottage had been built, and could 
be seen by anyone who chose to visit it, and every bit of 
material was paid for at market price. He might mention 
that this particular cottage was now standing in the north 
of Yorkshire. It was substantially built in stone and slated, 
and, as he had said, cost £100, and only £100 was paid 
for it. 

Mr. R. W. Mann (Fellow) observed that it was very 
difficult to get some owners to build cottages. They declared 
that cottages brought paupers into the parish. Some owners, 
on the other hand, were smitten with a mania for building 
fancy cottages. His next-door neighbour built a cottage for 
a gardener at a cost of £500 — a very different experience 
from that described by the last speaker. The cottage he 
was referring to had, like Mr. Yeoman's, three bed-rooms 
upstairs, and it was one of the ugliest things ever seen. 

. He would be glad of a little more information about 
thatch. It had been said that thatch was going out of 
fashion. He could only say that, if cattliB could be consulted 
in the matter, they would prefer thatch to anything else, for 
he always found them lying, both in winter and summer, 
under anything like a thatch, whether a thatch of straw or 
heather, or whatever it might be. He was aware that it 
was an objection to thatch, particularly for cattle-sheds, that 
the animals got at it ; but, by cutting off a margin of straw 
and conveying the water into a gutter by an edging of tiles, 
this objection to thatch was overcome. With a slate roof 
water could, no doubt, be drained off more quickly ; but in 
hot weather a slate roof was unbearably warm, and in 
(i6) 
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winter extremely oold. He would, therefore^ be glad to 
hear why it was that thatched roofis were going so entirely 
out of fashion. 

With regard to water-closets, he considered that a w.c 
without water was much more unpleasant than an earth* 
doset without earth. 

The Chairman observed that it was a matter of regret 
that Mr. Olarke, the author of the first Paper, was not 
present. He had, however, forwarded a written reply to the 
observations made at the previous Meetings, and he would 
ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Secretary read the following reply from Mr. Glarkb 
(who was unable to be present) to the comments on his 
Paper made at the previous Meetings. After regretting 
his inability to be present, Mr. Clarke, expressed himself 
much indebted to the Members of the Institution for the 
kbd manner in which his Paper had been received, and 
his obligations to those gentlemen who had so fully and 
practically expounded their views on many important points. 

Although he had found it necessary, in stating his 
views as to the building accommodation most suited for the 
best systems of farming at the present day, to recommend a 
certain type and mode of arrangement, and to illustrate 
these with a plan of a new set of buildings designed with a 
view of attaining an appreciable amount of structural 
economy, he quite agreed, with Mr. Squarbt, that existing 
buildings should be preserved where possible. This, of 
course, should be done in all cases where they could be 
repaired, re-arranged, or added to, if necessary, so as to 
make them efficient for a system of management practised 
by good farmers. But Mr. Squabet had gone further, 
remarking that agents should provide such buildings only as 
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would be thoroughly appreciated by the tenants for whom 
they were provided, and Ruch as they woold use from day 
to day as far as possible. Herein lay one of the fresh 
difficulties which a land-agent had to contend with at the 
present day. 

Tenant-farmers were now a very migratory class of men. 
This year a local man — say, for instance, in one of the 
Midland Counties — may, perhaps, be the occupier of a farm, 
but not quite satisfied with his buildings. His landlord, to 
please him^ makes the required additions, yet the man 
speedily gives up the tenancy. His successor, found after 
some trouble and hailing possibly from the north of the 
Tweed, as likely as not condemns the homestead as insuf- 
ficient or unsuitable for his requirements ; or, if from another 
district, perhaps consider the fiEurm already overstocked with 
buildings. He had known instances of this kind to 
occur; and as farmers were moving about the country 
so much more than they did formerly, the precise local 
ideas of any particular body of tenantry should not 
be too faithfully carried out, or disappointment might 
result if a stranger to the district presented himself. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that the wisest course 
for an agent to take would be to think the subject 
well oyer, and carry out some of his own ideas in preference 
to gratifying, in their entirety, the wishes of any tenant 
who might be in a position, if he chose to alter his mind 
after his requests had been complied with, to leave the estate 
) by giving six months' notice. 

He had been much interested by the able and practical 
remarks made by Mr. Chancellor, and fiilly agreed with 
him on many points, particularly in r^etrd to the re- 
adaptation of old bams. A short time ago one of these 
structures, 105 feet long by 20 feet wide, was converted, at 
a very moderate cost, under his direction, into a most useful 
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and conveoient set of straw and food stores, with a granary 
and winnowing floor, on the principle advocated in his 
Paper, and it was much approved of. Bams would 
frequently be found more adapted to these uses than for 
housing stocky as the second floor, which could often be 
inti'oduced with advantage, would not be suitably placed 
above a space occupied by animals. 

He thought Mr. Chancellor and other gentlemen quite 
justified in taking exception to the aspect of that portion 
of the cart-shedding at the south front of his homestead 
plan. It was an error not rectified (as he had intended it 
should have been) before the drawing was completed, and 
by an oversight, due to haste, it was left to appear at direct 
variance with the opinions expressed in his Paper. There 
were four divisions of this shedding facing the south, and 
the alterations to have been made were as follows. The 
two openings, forming the south-west comer, were to have 
been enclosed with a partition and doors, for the better 
preservation of implements of value, as recommended in his 
remarks, which would render their southern aspect of no 
consequence; while the other two openings, next to the 
entrance of the yard, should have had the wall enclosing 
them built at the south side, instead of the east, which 
would have turned their front to the east, which was, in 
many districts, found to be the most favourable aspect, as it 
was free from driving storms of rain. The building would 
stand upon the same ground notwithstanding these altera- 
tions, but Mr. Beadel had strongly condemned its being 
placed there at all, observhig that the south end of a yard 
should be as open as possible, without any buildings in 
advance of it. He (Mr. Clarke) could only say that, as 
far as his experience went, he had foimd it requisite, on 
several occasions, for the comfort and thriving of the stock 
in yards with this aspect, that some shelter more effective 
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than the usual 5-foot wall should be given to break the 
force of south or south-westerly gales. In one situation^ 
somewhat exposed, he knew of two such yardfl, which for 
this reason were at times extremely uncomfortable and un- 
snited for the use of stock. The wind swept with unbroken 
force into the sheds, and the tenant begged hard for the 
wall to be heightened, or something else done to mitigate 
the evil. The roof of a low building, like an implement 
shed, did not impede the entry of the sun to a shed 30 feet 
in its rear, as the plan showed it to be, nor into a large 
portion of the yard ; and he had placed it there for the sake 
of attaining structural economy in securing a considerable 
amount of walling, which would otherwise have required to 
have been built, as well as for its use for shelter. He did 
not see why the elevation of the homestead should be so 
ugly as Mr. Beadel feared it would be, but he certainly 
gave this feature the least attention, as he thought general 
convenience of arraugement and economy of construction 
required first attention. 

With regard to covered yards, it appeared to be the 
general opinion of the gentlemen who addressed the last 
Meeting that very great advantages attended their use, 
both to stock and manure. Mr. Tugkett, who spoke much 
in their favour, had, however, taken exception to the placing 
of the shelter sheds of the open yards in his (Mr. Clarke's) 
plan against the south end of the covered yards ; but he 
might explain that each shed would only be a lean-to one, 
and room would be left in the top of the gable for any 
necessary ventilation, or to admit the sun, and there would 
also be a skylight in the roof. If the south ends of covered 
yards were left too open, he agreed with Mr. Ohancellob 
that they were unsuited for their purpose. 

He must say a few words in respect of the cost of 
corrugated iron roofis, which he stated he had erected at 
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4«. 6dL p€r yard of ground oorered, or about £2 10«. per 
squaia Mr. Tugkett appeared to be rery doubtfdl whether 
the work oould be done at this price, as his estimate in 
1866 for a square oame to £4 16s. On referring to his 
treatise in the ^ Boyal Agricultural Society's Journal " of 
that year, for the particulars of his roof, he found al once 
the cause of such different estimates. The cost there given of 
the cnrred corrugated sheets and fixing alone, without tie- 
rods, &c., was £3 per square, which was much in excess of 
the actual cost, in 1879, of the straight corrugated sheets 
and fixing on timber, which was the plan he adopted. A 
ton of 22«inoh gauge straight sheets would cover as nearly 
as possible 15 squares, which at £16 10s., the price he 
quoted, makes the cost of each square about 22s., to which 
might be added about Ss. for fixing, making 25«., against 
Mr. Tugkett's £3 for iron of lesser strength, 24-inch 
gauge. This accounted for the large sum (36«.) of the 
difference in price between the two estimates, and the other 
6s. might be caused by a difference in the cost of town and 
mral labour, country carpenters being able to construct the 
pointed roof on timber, while experienced tradesmen were 
required for curved roofs with iron ties, which was the 
principle adopted by Mr. Tuckett. The figures he gave in 
his Paper were reliable, and the comparison which he had 
just made would verify the remarks which accompanied 
them — '' I have always chosen a pointed roof on timber in 
'' preference to a circular one with iron ties because I found 
*' that it could be erected by any handy carpenter, and cost 
^^ less than those estimated for by manufEU^turing firms." 

Several gentlemen had condemned pantile roo&, as the 
tiles were so liable to be blown off by the wind, and were, 
consequently, very expensive to keep in, repair. He had 
found this to be the case with the old-fashioned pantile laid 
on laths upon rafters ; but he did not think the improved 
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description of the Bridgwater pattern, if laid upon l*inoh 
boards on purlins 6 feet apart without rafters, were liable to 
be disturbed by gales, the boards preventing this. He selected 
this kind of covering for three somewhat extensive alterations 
and additions to existing homesteads last year, and, although 
they had been covered in for six months, not a tile had 
been disturbed. They possessed the well-known advantage 
over slates of modifying the extremes of heat and cold, and 
were considerably cheaper, as, on one of the jobs he alluded 
to, the contractor's estimate for the buildings, if covered 
with slate on rafters, was £1,200, whereas with Bridgwater 
tiles on boards it was only £1,130. 

With regard to Mr. Mann's Paper, he thought that 
gentleman was to be congratulated on supplying such a 
useful contribution to the subject under discussion, as well 
as for his consideration in selecting for his remarks those 
subjects only which had not been treated of in the Paper 
previously read. He (Mr. Clabkb) was glad to see that 
he was an advocate for wood paving in farm offices ; and, 
with Mr. Squarey, he wished to add his testimony in favour 
of the system, although his experiments with wooden flooring 
had been of a different kind from those menti<med by these 
gentlemen. For the paving of cowstalls be had used a 
selection from disused railway sleepers, which were often 
to be bought at about Is. each; they were of suffident 
length to reach from the manger to the drain channel, 5 
inches thick, and seven of them in width would be sufficient 
for two cowstandings. The warm and even surface which 
they presented as compared with stones was of great advan- 
tage in allowing much less litter to be used without lessening 
the comfort of an animal ; and no description of flooring 
could be much cheaper where it could be obtained. On 
those estates wh^e timber was plentiful, and suitable 
flooring material scarce, it might be worth while to out up 
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any rough trees or limbs into planks for this purpose, 
although they must not be expected to last as long as the 
sleepers, as these had the advantage of being creosoted. 

In conclusion, he again thanked the Members for the 
kind reception given to his Paper. 

Mr. 0. John Mann, in reply, desired, in the first place, 
to thank the Members of the Institution for the kind way 
in which they had received and discussed his Paper, and 
also to express his regret that Mr. Clarke was absent on 
the present occasion to assist him in replying to the remarks 
that had been made. It was not possible within the time 
at his disposal to deal with all the points which had been 
raised in the course of the discussion, but there were one or 
two matters to which he would briefly refer. Reference 
had been made by Mr. Chancellor, in his very useful and 
valuable remarks, to the advantage of converting some of the 
large bams frequently met with. He called to mind a bam 
of the kind, almost exactly similar in size to that to which 
Mr. Chancellor had referred. It was converted into a 
stable for fifteen horses and a large out-house and root- 
house, a large portion being retained as a bam, and was 
thatched with reeds. Being built with stone walls it was a 
very substantial stmcture. 

It was said by Mr. Squarbt to be " extremely unwise 
'' for agents or owners to suggest the erection of buildings 
'' unlikely to be thoroughly appreciated by the tenants for 
" whose use they were provided," but it seemed to him (Mr. \ 

Mann) sometimes very undesirable to defer too much to 
tenants, as the ideas of one tenant as to the proper arrange- 
ments were often very different from those of the tenant who 
might follow, and should be listened to with caution. 

The condemnation of pantiles, in which he could unite, 
had been pretty general, but he might explain that he 
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had referred to plain tiles rather than to pantiles. He 
sometimes used them, but had used plain tiles very much 
more frequently. ITiey were certainly warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer (and in many districts they were cheaper) 
than slates. They required slightly heavier timbers, but if 
put on with a higher pitch and with a greater lap they were not 
more liable than slates to be blown off in a gale. Pantiles 
if fastened with a galvanized iron nail in the manner recom- 
mended might be an improvement. They formed a cheap 
roofing, the cheapest, he supposed, to be had. He generally 
bedded plain tiles in hay, and laid them dry, a better system, 
he thought, than bedding them in mortar. 

It seemed to be generally agreed that a liquid manure 
tank was of no use in a covered yard. What he had 
referred to was a liquid tank with a covered manure pit in 
an open yard. He supposed that everyone would admit 
that to be useful. 

He was rather sorry to find that corrugated iron roofing 
had been so generally condemned. He had hoped that it 
was a cheap method of construction, likely to be considered 
worthy of more general adoption. He had some experience 
of instances in which it had been used, and up to the 
present time it had given satisfaction, but it remained to be 
proved how long it would last. He was aware that any 
imperfection in the galvanizing or any injury occurring to 
it would at once render it liable to destruction. 

Exception had been taken by Mr. Ohatfeild Clarke 
to Tobin's tubes. He had remarked that they were 
comparatively useless if they were in a place where there 
was no fire or draught. He (Mr. Mann) had had some 
experience of Tobin's tubes, and thought that a fire was 
not absolutely necessary for their efficiency, because the air 
was blown with some force through them, and came in 
in the way described by Mr. Yboman, with an upward 

(J7) 
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current against the check inside the tube, and a certain 
amount of air would be displaced in the building to be 
ventilated. There were opportunities in the ridge, and else- 
where, for the air to get away. He thought it an available 
means of introducing air with the least possible draught, 
and therefore ventured to disagree with Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke on the point. 

He desired to explain that he did not wish to do away 
with w.c's in any place where they could be kept in 
efficient order, but, unfortunately, in visiting farmhouses, 
he found them frequently introduced, apparently under 
the impression that they were a luxury, whereas, in fact, 
they were an unmitigated evil where they were not 
supplied with water, or where the work had been done 
by unskilled men. He was of the opinion of a previous 
speaker that an earth-closet in bad condition was better than 
a w.c. in bad condition, and was not so likely to be injurious 
to health. 

An objection had also been raised by Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke to the cement which he ventured to suggest should 
be employed for the lower storeys (»f buildings. He should, 
perhaps, have used the word rough-cast So far from being 
unsightly he had found that it looked rather picturesque. 
Walls done over with cement, with sea-beach thrown over 
it, were generally considered to be rather ornamental than 
otherwise. 

No doubt double walls kept out the damp, and if 
properly bonded they were very satisfactory, but it was not 
always easy to get workmen to bond them well, and they 
were often careless in keeping the space. Unless slips of 
wood were placed between and carried up with the walls 
the mortar would slip down, and the supposed hollow space 
became ineffeqtual. 

He agreed with those gentlemen who thought that there 
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should be nothing less than three upstairs bed-rooms in 
cottages. The difficulty sometimes was to get the ground-floor 
large enough. There would be a living-room 12 ft. 6 in. 
or 13 ft. square, and a small back kitchen 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
wide, and a good-sized larder and fuel place. He had 
erected fifty or sixty pairs of cottages at a cost of from 
£250 to £300 the pair. Many of them were hung wil^ 
weather-tiles, and looked picturesque, and were substantial. 
He could not say he had achieved anything so good as 
Mr. Yeoman, and would like, certainly, to be able to build 
cottages at the price he mentioned. He had found that 
labourers, as a rule, did not care for very large cottages or 
large rooms, and he had known them complain that they 
were difficult to warm. 

The Chairman said that there was a double reason why 
he should be as brief as possible in performing the duty of 
summing up the discussion. First, because of the lateness 
of the hour ; and, secondly, because at the last Meeting he 
had himself taken part in the discussion just concluded. 
Many points had been raised on which there were difiPerences, 
and would continue to be differences, of opinion. These 
points admitted of a much larger amount of discussion than 
they had received, and as no general conclusion respecting 
them had been arrived at, he hoped that some of them 
would form the subjects of future Papers. 

He was justified, he thought, in saying that the general 
tone of the discussion seemed to show that covered yards 
were preferred to open yards, and experience of our 
unfortunate cUmate during the last four months would 
incline most persons to the opinion that the more shelter 
the better, both for man and beast. During the last four 
months there had fallen nearly 300 tons per acre of 
rain in excess of that which fell even during the similar 
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four months of last year, and when one went about the 
oountry and saw the stock standing up to their knees in mud, 
unless protected, it was terrible to oontemplate the injury to 
the vitality of the animals and the consequent loss to the 
farmers. It was, therefore, no matter of surprise that 
those who had experience of stock housed and stock not 
housed should pin their faith to the advantages of covered 
as against uncovered yards. It was comparatively un- 
important whether the south side of the buildings was 
open or screened. The main point was to protect the 
animals overhead. He had found, from thirty-five years' 
experience of covered yards, that there was no advantage 
which could be compared to the housing of young stock 
under cover, quite apart from fatting stock, and he adhered 
to what he had said on the last occasion, more especially in 
regard to the treatment of young stock. 

He thought that the Members would feel extremely 
indebted to Mr. Clarke and Mr. Mann for the light they 
had thrown upon the subject of their Papers. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 
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THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. RYDE) IN THE CHAIR. 



That the commutation of tithe-rent-charge was a 
valuable and important work, tending to ameliorate the 
relations existing between tithe-owner and tithe-payer, no 
one can doubt It is equally true that practical experience 
has proved the existence of defects in details, but it is only 
fair to remember that the subject was, to say the least of it, 
complicated, and one which to deal with effectually once and 
for all would have required an amount of foresight to which 
very few ir-.thors of such a comprehensive dass of legislation 
can lay claim. 

Whilst feeling no sympathy with the late vexatious 
agitation, recent circumstances clearly indicate that a strong 
feeling exists demanding a change in the present system, 
which is open to criticism in some of its procedure. 

Diflficulties connected with the collection of extraordinarj' 
tithe-rent-charge have brought the general question of tithes 
before the public in a manner not likely to remove existing 
prejudices, which in some cases have occasioned absolute ill- 
feeling between the tithe-owner and tithe-payer. 

The history of extraordinary tithe-rent-charge has been 
(i8) 
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dealt with in a letter to the Times from Mr. Inderwick^ 
with which all are probably acquainted. 

The action of Parliament clearly foreshadows a desire to 
obviate existing difficulties by facilitating the redemption of 
extraordinary tithe, and I venture to suggest whether a similar 
principle might not be followed with advantage in the case of 
tithe-rent- charge generally. 

As it appears that the value of such interests varies 
according to the special circumstances governing each case, 
and that a general rule cannot well be laid down for the 
redemption of extraordinary tithe-rent-charge, it has been 
proposed to deal with each case on its own merits. 

Whether special machinery for carrying this into eflfect 
is preferable to the ordinary mode of assessing compensation, 
is a moot point, and it is questionable whether an official 
assessor iipi»ointed by the legislature would be as acceptable 
as an umpire mutually chosen by the parties interested. 

With a single exception, redemption up to the present 
time has been permissive, and, like much permissive legisla- 
tion, has been of little practical use. 

In his Opening Address, in 1 880, The President suggested 
that the Government should lend the purchase -money for 
the extinguishment of the tithe-rent-charge in forty-two 
years ; the landlord paying a fixed annual sum as interest, 
instead of a fluctuating charge, in the meantime. Whether 
such an application of public money might not cause con- C 

siderable dissatisfaction is open to question. 

The Paper of the late Mr. Oakley, read before the 
Institution in 1870, explained fully the nature of the tithe- 
rent-charge, and I purpose therefore to confine myself 
entirely to the means for facilitating its redemption. 

In the first place, I would draw attention to the history 
of this branch of the subject as illustrated by clauses relating 
thereto in the successive Acts of Parliament, from the 6th 
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and 7th Wm. IV., cap. 71, down to the 4l8t and 42nd 
Vict., cap. 42. 

For the purpose of easier reference and saving of time, 
I will hriefiy summarize these clauses, appending thereto a 
distinctive letter referring to the full text to be given in the 
appendix. 

(a) 6 and 7 Wm. IV., cap. 71, sees. 29 and 62, 2 and 3 
Vict., cap. 62, sec. 19, and 5 and 6 Vict, cap. 54, sees. 3, 6, 7, 
deal with those cases where lands not exceeding twenty 
acres may by agreement be given in commutation for the 
whole or part of the tithes, but no basis for capitalizing the 
annual value is set forth. 

(b) 6 and 7 Wm. IV., cap. 7, sec. 71, 2 and 3 Vict., 
cap. 62, sees. 2, 5, 6, and 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 73, sees. 18 
and 19, treat of the power of merger by deed, subject to the 
approval of the Commissioners. In this case also no defined 
guide as to the basis of commutation is given. 

(c) 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 73, sec. 1, gives power to the 
landowner to redeem the rent-charge under £15 if not 
apportioned, or where the apportionment has not been con- 
firmed, on payment of a sum of money not less than twenty- 
four times the amount of such rent-charge. This is subject 
to the consent of the person entitled to such rent-charge ; 
but, under 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 93, sec. 81, the Com- 
missionere have power, with or without the consent of the 
tithe or land owner, to order a redemption at twenty-five 
years* purchase. 

(d) 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 73, sec. 3, grants powers to 
owners of land properly charged with part of rent-charge to 
redeem the residue at twenty-four years' purchase, when by 
errors in boundary, &c., it has been erroneously apportioned 
on lands not within the parish. 

23 and 24 Vict., cap. 93, sec. 38, amends the above by 
giving twenty-five years' purchase in similar cases. 
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(e) 9 and 10 Yiot, cap. 73, sec 5, enacts that where 
the whole amount or separate portion of the rent-charge does 
not exceed 20«., the same may be redeemed by not less than 
twenty-four years' purchase, subject to the consent of the 
tithe-owner and certificate of the Commissioners. 

Extraordinary tithe-rent-charge is not affected by this. 

(f) 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 93, sec. 20, grants that the 
gross rent-charge on land subject to common rights, except 
gated and stinted pastures, may be redeemed at the instiga- 
tion of land or tithe owner for an equivalent part of the land 
on which the tithe is chargeable, or at twenty-five years' 
purchase. 

The purchase-money may be obtained by sale of land on 
which tithes are payable, or by rate, as shall be determined 
by a majority of tithe-owners and tithe-payers. 

Under Section 21 of the same Act, the amount of rent- 
charge, if less than £15, may, by the Commissioners' 
direction, and without the consent of the land or tithe owner, 
be redeemed at twenty-five years' purchase. 

(g) Section 32 of the above Act provides that where 
land has been divided for building purposes, and on which 
no further apportionment can be conveniently made, the 
Commissioners may, on the application of one owner, and 
without the consent of any other owner or person entitled to 
the tithe-rcnt-charge, order the redemption at twenty-five 
years' purchase. 

(h) 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 42, sees. 1, 2, 3, 4, I quote in 
full. 

In all cases where land charged with rent-charge in lieu 
of tithes is taken for any of the following purposes — i.e., 
the building of any church or other place of public worship ; 
the making of any cemetery or other place of burial ; the 
erection of any school under the Elementary Education Act ; 
the erection of any town-hall, court of assizes, gaol, lunatic 
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asylum^ hospital, or any other building used for public pur- 
poses, or in the carrying out of any improvements under the 
Artizans* Dwellings Act, 1875 ; the formation of any sewage- 
farm under the provisions of the Sanitary Acts, or the con- 
struction of any sewer or sewage works, or any gas or water 
works, or the enlarging and improving of the premises or 
buildings occupied or used for any of the above-mentioned 
purposes ; the person or persons proposing to carry out the 
above-mentioned works^ buildings, or improvements, shall, as 
soon as the person or persons are in possession of the land, 
and before the land is applied to any of the purposes afore- 
said, apply to the Tithe Commissioners to order the redemp- 
tion of the rent'charge for a sum of money equal to twenty- 
five times the amount thereof ; and the redemption-money, 
with the expenses incident to the redemption, shall be paid 
to the said Commissioners within a time to be fixed by such 
order, or within any enlarged time the Commissioners may 
appoint ; and the Commissioners shall apply such redemption- 
money in the manner provided by the said Acts. 

Whenever land has been charged with any rent-charge 
not exceeding 20^., the Commissioners may, if they see fit, 
upon the joint application of the owner of the land and the 
person entitled to the rent-charge, order such rent-charge 
to be redeemed for a sum not being less than twenty-five times 
the amount thereof, provided that the bishop of the diocese 
and the patron of the benefice consent to such redemption, 
whenever the person entitled to the rent-charge is entitled 
thereto in right of any benefice or cure. 

Whenever lands charged with rent-charge under any 
instrument of apportionment or altered apportionment shall 
be divided for building or other purposes into numerous 
plots, and it shall appear to the Commissioners that no 
further apportionment of the said rent-charge can con- 
veniently be made, the Commissioners may, if they shall 
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see &t, upon the application of the owner or of the person 
for the time being entitled to the receipt of the said rent- 
chaise, and without limitation as to the amount thereof, by 
an order under their hands and seal, direct that such rent- 
charge shall be redeemed by the payment by the owners of 
the lands chargeable therewith, within such time as the 
Commissioners shall by such order direct and appoint, of a 
sum of money not less than twenty-five times the amount 
of such rent-charge. 

It will be seen from the above enactments that the 
rent-charge under Clauses (c) and (e) were redeemable by 
payment of a sum not less than twenty-four years' purchase, 
whilst under Clause (d) the redemption must be effected by 
an arbitrary number of years' purchase. 

Under Clauses (f), (g), and (h) twenty-five years* 
purchase is fixed, whilst under (i) a minimum only of 
twenty-five years' purchase is allowed* 

The circumstances governing each case are not entirely 
identical, perhaps, but it appears to me there is not sufficient 
ground for the variations and *' change-ringing " to which 
the procedure has been subjected. For instance, are the 
comparative advantages derived from the party redeeming 
being a public authority, small owner, builder, or a large 
landed proprietor, likely to affect the tithe-owner propor- 
tionately to the difference in the purchase-money payable in 
the two former to that payable in the two latter cases P 

In addition to this, considerable doubt is presented from 
the fact that all negotiations are subject to the sanction of 
the Commissioners, which practically divests the whole 
scheme of any degree of certainty in its operation. 

The question naturally arises why an arbitrary number 
of years' purchase should have been insisted on in some 
, cases, whilst in others a right to make a bargain subject to 
the Commissioners' approval is permitted. 
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Limitation of the number of years' purchase may bear 
very hardly in the case of clergymen, where the redemption- 
money can only be invested at 3 per cent, under Queen 
Anne's Bounty, whereas an impropriator has the advantage 
of obtaining a higher rate of interest in first-class securities. 

Let us take an example: — 

A water company passing through a parish absorbs a 
long narrow strip of land on which, perhaps, the tithe 
amounts in all to some Ids. 6d, As the law at present 
exists, the tithe-owner not only has the trouble of adjusting 
the amounts payable on the different holdings through which 
the line passes, but, should the company choose to redeem, 
he, if a clergjrman, will in addition be a loser by the trans- 
action: thus, 195. 6a. by average last 7 years = say£l, less 
rates, taxes, and collection at 20 per cent. = 16s. net in- 
come. 19^. 6rf. X 25 = £24 7^. 6d. at -i per cent. = 
145. 7rf., equivalent to a loss of 7J per cent, of income. 

Now, it may be urged that the average of the last seven 
years is not a fair basis, as the low price of com may be 
expected in the course of time to reduce the amount of tithe 
payable. I believe it is quite open to doubt, owing to the 
mode in which such average prices are calculated, whether 
the rent-charge does vary proportionately to the actual 
fluctuations of the corn market, and Captain Graoie, in his 
evidence given before the Agricultural Commissioners, stated 
that in 1836 the proportionate values of wheat, barley, and 
oats then adopted were 7*. OJd., 3s. ll^d.y and 25. 9d. per 
bushel respectively, but since that date the price of wheat 
has fallen, barley materially risen, oats slightly risen in 
value, and consequently the value of tithe-rent- charge has 
abnormallv risen. 

'* A quantity of inferior oats, barley, and wheat are now 
generally used by farmers, and therefore do not come into 
the market to affect the average." 
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''He farther remarks that the general average is goyemed 
by the prices of the com at the final market at which it is 
sold, and as there is more dealing in com and speculating 
now than in 1840, the grain being sold at one market and 
bought at another, the price is increased." 

'' The markets named in the Act were not selected for the 
purpose of assisting the tithe, but simply were the markets 
for the purpose of the sliding-scale duty on grain, and were 
the markets at which foreign grain came into competition 
with English grain, and so fix the price in certain districts 
to consumers." 

'* The legislature took the official figures, irrespective of the 
purposes for which the official figures were given, and that is 
the reason why the prices are not growers' prices, but prac- 
ncally consumers' prices." 

To devise the best mode of remedying the existing 
defects and of facilitating the redemption of tithe-rent- 
charge, and to render the relations between tithe owner and 
payer less liable to disturbance by its collection and recovery, 
is the object of this Paper; and I venture to suggest whether 
the following recommendation might not meet the case : — 

On the application of the tithe-owner or landowner the 
redemption of rent-charge, regardless of the amount, should 
be effected — 

(a) By mutual agreement, by payment of not less than 
33 years' purchase on the net annual value. Costs to be 
arranged by the parties. 

(b) On the application of either party, the Commis- 
sioners, with or without the consent of the other, may order 
redemption to be effected at 33 years' purchase on the net 
annual value. The party making application to pay the costs. 
The net annual value to be the average for the last 7 years, 
less rates, taxes, and costs of collection. 

I am aware that objection may be taken to compulsory 
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redemption on the plea that landowners and others may be 
unable to procure the necessary funds ; but this difficulty 
may be got over by enablii\g them to borrow from land or 
insurance companies for a period of 50 years, which, at 5 
per cent., would recoup principal and interest in the same 
way as drainage and other improvements are thereunder 
effected. 

As an alternative for cases where the landlord may be 
unwilling to find the redemption-money or borrow it, the 
onus of payment of the tithe-rent-charge accruing on his 
land in one sum should attach to him, as inferred in The 
President's Address, 1880. 

Terms on some basis such as this, properly framed, 
would, I believe, prove a great relief to all parties concerned, 
and remove the present strained relations between clergy and 
parishioners. 

In conclusion, I must ask you to pardon me for bringing 
this matter before you in such an imperfect form ; if, how- 
ever, my endeavours result in eliciting the views of the 
Members of this Institution on a subject of such great public 
interest, my best wishes will be realized. 



I 
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EXTRACTS FROM ACTS OF PARLIAMENT RE- 
FERRED TO IN MR. PAIN'S PAPER ON 
TITHE-RENT-CHARGE. 



6 A 7 William IV., cap. 71, see. 29. 

And be it enacted, that any snch parochial agreement may be 
made in manner and form aforesaid, for giving to any ecclesiastical 
owner, in right of any spiritual benefice or dignity, of any tithes 
or of any rent-charge for which snch tithes shall have been com- 
muted, any quantity not exceeding in the whole twenty imperial 
acres of land by way of commutation for the whole or an equivalent 
part of the great or small tithes of the parish, or in discliarge of 
or exchange for the whole or an equivalent part of any rent- 
charge agreed to be paid instead of such tithes, but subject in 
every case to the provisions hereinafter contained, &c., &c. 

6 & 7 William IV., cap. 71. sec. 62. 

And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the owner of any 
lands chargeable with any such rent-charge to agree, at any time 
before the confirmation of any snch instrument of apportionment, 
with any ecclesiastical person being the owner of the tithes 
thereof in right of any spiritual benefice or dignity, for giving 
land instetid of the rent-charge charged or about to be charged 
upon his lands ; and every such agreement shall be made under 
the hands and seals of the landowner and tithe-owner, and shall 
contain all the particulnrs hereinbefore required to be inserted in 
a parochial agreement for giving land instead of tithes or rent- 
charge: Provided always, that no such tithe-owner shall be 
enabled to take or hold more than twenty imperial acres of land 
in the whole, by virtue of any such agreement or agreements 
made in the same parish ; and the same consent and confirmation 
relatively to the lands and tithes comprised in the said agreement 
shall be necesBai*y to any snch agreement as in the case of a 
parochial agreement for giving land instead of tithes ; and all 
the provisions hereinbefore contained concerning a parochial 
agreement for giving land shall be applicable to every such 
agreement, as hereinbefore last mentioned, so far as concerns the 
lands and tithes comprised in the said agreement ; provided also, 
that any amendment which shall be made in the draft of appor- 
tionment before confirmation thereof, and subsequent to any such 
agreement for giving land instead of rent-charge, whereby the 
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charge upon the lands referred to in auch agreement shall be 
altered, shall be taken to annul the execution of such agreement 
for giving land and any consent which may have been necessary 
thereunto. 

2 & 3 Victoria, cap. 62, seo. 10. 

And be it enacted, that so much of the said first-recited Act as 
enables any landowner, either by parochial agreenient or indi- 
vidually, to give land instead of tithes or rent-charge, at any 
time before the confirmation of any instrument of apportionment, 
shall be and the same is hereby extended, and the powers and 
provisions for that purpose may be exercised in every such case at 
any time, as well after as before such confirmation of the appor- 
tionment as aforesaid, during the continuance of the Commission 
constituted, and with the consent of the Commissioners appointed 
and acting under the said first-recited Act. 

6 & 6 Victoria, cap. 54, sec. 6. 

And whereas the power of giving land instead of tithes has 
been found beneficial to both tithe-owners and landowners, but 
such power has been inoperative in a great degree, by reason that 
the landowners, by giving land instead of vicarial tithe, cannot 
free their lands from the liability to rectorial tithe, and the 
converse, be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any tithe-owner, 
with the consent of the patron and ordinary in the case of 
spiritual tithes, to bo testified as their consent under the first- 
recited Act is testified to anything for which their consent is 
therein required, and subject in that case to the limitation of 
quantity of land provided by the first-recited Act, and subject to 
the approval of the Tithe Commissioners, to agree for the 
assignment to any other owner of tithes issuing out of the same 
lands of so much of his tithes arising within the same parish, or 
of the ront-chargo agreed or awarded to be paid instead of such 
tithes, as shall be an equivalent for the tithes belonging to such 
other tithe-owner issning out of the same lands, or for the rent- 
charge agreed or awarded to be paid instead thereof, for the 
purpose of enabling any landowner who shall be desirous of 
giving land instead of tithes to free bis lands, or any part thereof, 
from both rectorial and vicarial tithes, and from the payment of 
any rent-charge in respect thereof; and every such agreement 
shall be carried into effect by means of an award or supplemental 
award, to be made by the said Commissioners either before or 
after the confirmation of the apportionment, in like manner as 
awards or supplemental awards are made by them pursuant to 
the powers vested in them before the passing of this Act. 
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6 & 6 Victoria, oap. 64, sec 7. 

And be it enacted, that where any agreement shall have 
been made before the passing of the first-recited Act for giving 
land or money, or both, instead of tithes or glebe, or commonable 
or other rights or easements which is not of legal validity ; and 
such lands or money, or both, shall appear to the Commissioners 
to be a fair equivalent for the said tithes or glebe, or rights or 
easements, they shall be empowered to confirm and render valid 
snch agreement ; and in case the same shall not appear to be a 
fair eqaivalent, the said Commissioners shall nevertheless be 
empowered to confirm such agreement, and also to make an 
award for such rent-charge, which with the said land or money, 
or both, will be a fair eqaivalent for the said tithes or glebe, or 
rights or easements, and, subject to such confirmation and award, 
to extinguish the right of the tithe-owners to the perception of 
the said tithes, or his title to the said glebe rights or easementSi 
or to the receipt of any rent-charge instead thereof, other than 
the rent-charge awarded over and above the lands or money, or 
both, so confirmed to them. 

fi. 

6 & 7 William IV., oap. 71, sec. 71. 

and where by virtue of any Act or Acts of 

Parliament heretofore passed, any tithes are authorized to be sold, 
exchanged, appropriated, or applied in any way, the rent-charges 
for which such tithes may be commuted under the provisions of 
this Act, or any part thereof, shall or may be saleable or 
exchangeable, appropriated, and applied to all intents and pur- 
poses in like manner as such tithes, and the same powers of sale, 
exchange, and appropriation shall in all such cases extend to and 
may be exercised in respect of the said commutation rent-charges ; 
and the money to arise by the sale of such rent-charges shall or 
may be invested, appropriated, and applied to the same purposes 
and in like manner as the money to arise by the sale of any such 
tithes might have been invested, appropriated, and applied under 
such particular Act or Acts in case this Act had not been passed ; 
and no such rent-charge shall merge or be extinguished in any 
estate of which the person for the time being entitled to such 
rent-charge may be seised or possessed in the lands on which the 
same shall be charged : Provided always, that it shall be lawful 
for any person seised in possession of an estate in fee-simple or 
fee-tail of any tithes, or rent-charge in lieu of tithes, by any deed 
or declaration under his hand and seal, to be made in such form 
as the said Commissioners shall approve, and to be confirmed 
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under their seal, to release, assignn, or otherwise dispose of the 
same, so that the same may be absolutely merged and extingnished 
in the freehold and inheritance of the lands on which the same 
shall have been charged. 

2 & 8 Victoria, cap. 62, sec. 2. 

And be it enacted, that every person entitled to exercise the 
powers for merger of tithes or rent-charges in land under the said 
Acts, or any of them, or of this Act, may, with the consent of the 
Tithe Commissioners for the time being under their hands and 
seal of office, and of the person to whom the lands in which such 
merger or extinguishment shall take effect shall belong, either by 
the deed or other instrument or declaration by which such merger 
shall be effected, or by any separate deed, instrument, or declara- 
tion, to be made in such form as the Commissioners shall approve^ 
specially apportion the whole or any part of any such charge, 
incumbrance, or liability affecting the said tithes or rent-charge 
so merged or extinguished, or proposed to be merged or extin- 
guished in such lands, upon the same or any part thereof, or upon 
any other lands of such person held under the same title and for 
the same estate in the same parish, or upon the several closes or 
portions of such lends, or according to an acreable rate or rates 
upon lands of different quality, in such manner and proportion, 
and to the exclusion of such of them, as the person intending to 
merge the same^ with such consent as aforesaid, may by any such 
deed, instrument, or declaration direct: Provided always, that no 
land shall be so exclusively charged unless the value thereof shall, 
in the opinion of the said Commissioners, be at least three 
times the value of the amount of the charge, incumbrance, or 
liability charged or intended to be charged thereon, over and 
above all other charges and incumbrances, if any, affecting the 
same. 

2 & 3 Victoria, cap. 63, sec. 6. 

And be it declared and enacted, that the provisions of the said 
Acts and this Act for merger or extinguishment of tithes or rent* 
charge, instead of tithes in the lands out of which such tithes shall 
have been issuing, or whereon such rent-charge shall be fixed, do 
and shall extend to glebe or other land, in all cases where the 
same and the tithes or rent-charge thereof shall belong to the 
same person in virtue of his benefice, or of any dignity, office, or 
apportionment held by him. 

2 & 3 Victoria, cap. 62, sec. 7. 

And be it enacted, that in every case of merger of tithes or 
rent-charge issuing out of land of copyhold tenure, and subject 
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to arbitrary fines, it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners^ 
on the application of the owner of such lands, to ascertain, by 
such ways and means as they shall think fit, the annual value of 
the tithes or rent-cbarge so merged or intended to be merged ; 
and the said Oommissioners shall in such case cause to be endorsed 
on the deed, declaration, or other instrument effecting such merger, 
a certificate under their hands and seal, setting forth such annual 
value 60 ascertained ; and in evei*y case of future assessment of 
fine on the lands which before such merger were subject to such 
tithes or rent-charge, the parties entitled to such fine shall assess 
the same as if such lands were subject to the tithes or rent- charge 
of which the annual value shall be so endorsed ; and the production 
of such deed, declaration, or instrument of merger, or of a dupli- 
cate thereof, with such certificate endorsed, or of an office copy of 
such deed, declaration, or instrument and certificate endorsed 
thereon, shall be sufficient evidence of the annual value of such 
tithes or rent-charge. 

& 10 Victoria, cap. 73, sec. 1h. 

And be it enacted, that whereby any agreement or award 
already made or hereafter to be made a rent-charge shall have 
been agreed or awarded to be paid instead of the tithes of any 
parish, or instead of any of such tithes, and shall not have been 
apportioned, it shall be lawful for the person who under the pro- 
visions of the said recited Acts would have been enabled in case 
such agreement or award had not been made to merge the tithes 
in lieu of which such rent-charge shall have been agreed or 
awarded to be paid, or such of the same tithes as were payable 
out of part of the said lands, by any deed or declaration, to be 
made in such form as the Commissioners shall approve, and to be 
confirmed under their hands and seal, to declare that the tithes 
which he would have been so entitled to merge shall, so far as 
respects all the lands, or, if he shall think fit, so far as respects 
only any specified part of the lands out of which the same were 
payable, and the rent-charge or portion of rent-charge which 
shall have been awarded or ought to be apportioned in lieu 
thereof on such lands, or specified parts of such lands, as the case 
may be, shall be merged, and such merger shall take effect 
accordingly ; and in case such merger shall extend to all the 
lands which would have been chargeable with such rent-charge, 
no apportionment of such rent -charge shall be made under the 
provisions of the said recited Acts ; but in case such merger shall 
extend to part only of the lands which would have been chargeable 
with such rent-charge, then such portion of the rent-charge shall 
be apportioned among the other lands which would have been 
chargeable with such rent-charge as such other lands would have 
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been sabjeot to in case such merger bad not taken place; and 
tbe owner of tbe land to which saoh merger shall extend shall 
pay aach portion of the expenses of or incident to the apportion- 
ment as the Commissioners, or any Assistant-Commissioner, may 
ander the special circumstances order to be paid by sach owner, 
instead of the rateable proportions to which he would have been 
liable in case the whole of such rent-charge had been apportioned. 

9 & 10 Victoria, cap. 73, sec. 19. 

And be it enacted, that ail powers relating to the merger and 
extinguishment of any tithes, or rent-charge instead thereof, may 
be executed by a person entitled in equity to such tithes or rent- 
charge, in all respects and with the same consequence as he 
could have done if he had been legally entitled thereunto ; and 
every instrument already executed and purporting to be made in 
pursuance of the powers of the said Acts or any of them by any 
person so entitled in equity, shall in every respect be as effectual 
and have the same consequence as if he had been legally entitled 
to the said tithes or reni-charge at th« time of the execution of 
such instrument, subject nevertheless in every case to any charge, 
incumbrance, or liability which lawfully or equitably existed on 
such tithes or rent-charge to the extent of the value of such 
tithes or rent-charge; and any such charge, incumbrance, or 
liability shall have such priority, and the lands and the owners 
thereof for the time being shall be liable in the same manner in 
respect of such rent-charge, incumbrance, or liability, or of any 
penalty or damages for non-payment or non-performance thereof 
respectively, as by the said Act of the Session of Parliament held 
in the second and third years of the reign of Her present Majesty 
is provided in the case of such merger or extinguishment as 
therein mentioned ; and every instrument purporting to merge 
any tithes or rent-charge, and made with the consent of the said 
Commissioners before the passing of this Act, shall be hereby 
absolutely confirmed and made valid both at law and in equity in 
y all respects, subject nevertheless to any charge, incumbrance, or 

liability in all respects as is lastly hereinbefore provided. 

0. 

9 & 10 Victoria, cap. 73, sec. 1. 

That where, under any agreement or award which has been or 
hereafter shall be confirmed by the Commissioners, the amount of 
the rent-charge agreed or awarded to be paid instead of the 
tithes of any parish sholl not exceed the sum of £15, and shall 
not have been apportioned, or the apportionment of such reut- 
charge shall not have been confirmed by the Commissioners, it 
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shall be lawful for the owners of the land chargeable therewith} 
or any of them, with the consent of the person or persons for the 
time being entitled to the receipt thereof, or, in the case of an 
infant, feme-covert, or lanatic, with the consent of the guardian, 
husband or committee of the estate of the person so under 
disability, to redeem such rent-charge on payment, in manner 
hereinafter mentioned (within such time as the Commissioners 
shall in each case limit in this behalf)* of a sum of money not less 
than twenty-four times the amount of such rent-charge. 

28 & 24 Victoria, cap. 08, sec. 81. 

Where, under any agreement or award which has been or 
hereafter shall be confirmed by the GommiBsioners, the amount 
of the rent-charge agreed or awarded to be paid instead of the 
tithes of any parish, and which shall not have been apportioned, 
shall not exceed the sum of £16, the Commissioners may, if they 
shall see fit (and without the consents of the owner or owners of 
the lands chargeable with the said rent-charge, or of the person 
or persons for the time being entitled to the receipt thereof), by 
an order under their hands and seal, direct that such rent-charge 
shall -be redeemed by the payment by the owners of the land 
chargeable therewith, within such time as the Commiesioners shall 
by such order direct and appoint, of a sum equal to twenty-five 
times the amount of such rent-charge. 

D. 

9 & 10 Victoria, cap. 73, sec. 8. 

And be it enacted, that in every case in which, by any instru- 
ment of apportionment confirmed under the provisions of the said 
Acts, any rent-charge or portion of rent-charge has been or shall 
have been (by reason of error as to boundary or otherwise) charged 
on lands not within the parish in respect of the tithes of which 
the aggregate rent-charge, the apportionment of which shall have 
been so confirmed, was agreed or awarded to be paid, such rent- 
charge or portion of rent-charge so charged on lands not within 
the parish shall be redeemable on payment by the owners of the 
lands charged with the residue of such aggregate rent-charge, or 
any of them, of a sum of money equal to twenty-four times the 
amount of the rent-charge or portion of rent-charge Iiereby made 
redeemable, and it shall be lawful for the Commissioners, before 
they shall ])roceed to direct a new apportionment, to give notice 
that the rent-charge or portion of rent-charge so erroneously 
apportioned on lands not within the parish may be redeemed, 
under the provisions of this Act, within a time in such notice to 
be limited in this behalf. 
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28 & 24 Victoria, cap. 08, sec. 88. 

Whenever it Bball be shows to the Batisfaction of the ConimiB- 
BionerB that, by reason of error as to boandary or otherwise, any 
rent-cbarg<e or portion of rent- charge shall have been charged by 
any confirmed instrument of apportionment on lands not within 
the parish in respect of the tithes of which the aggregate rent- 
charge, the apportionment of which shall have been so oonfirmedj 
was agreed or awarded to be paid, the Oommissioners may, if they 
shall see lit, upon the application of the owner or owners of the 
said lands, and without the consent of any owner of land in the 
said parish, or of the person for the time being entitled to the 
receipt of the said rent-charge, by an order under their hands 
and seal, direct that such rent-charge or portion of rent-charge 
to charged on lands not within the parish shall be redeemed by the 
payment by the owners of lands charged with the residue of the 
said rent-charge, by the said apportionment, or any of them, 
within such time as the said Commissioners shall by such order 
direct and appoint, of a sum equal to twenty-five times the amount 
of such rent-charge ; and if there shall be any question touching 
the situation or boundary of the lands which shall be alleged to 
have been erroneously included in the said apportionment, the 
Commissioners shall have the same powers for hearing and deter- 
mining the same as are given by the said first-recited Act for * 
hearing and determining any difference whereby the making of 
an award of rent-charge in lieu of tithes is hindered. 
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& 10 Victoria, cap. 78, sec. 6. 

And be it enacted, that in every case in which, under any 
confirmed instrument of apportionment or any altered apportion- 
ment under the powers of the said Acts, the whole amount of the 
rent-charge or separate portion of rent-charge "v^h which the 
lands of any owner shall be charged in respect there of all tithes 
or of any kind of tithes payable to separate tithe-owners shall be a 
sum not exceeding 20#., it shall be lawful for such owner at his 
option, and with the consent of the person or persons for the time 
being entitled to the receipt thereof, or, in the case of an infant, 
feme-covert, or lunatic, with the consent of the guardian, husband, 
or committee of the estate of the person so under disability, at any 
time to redeem such rent-charge or separate portion of rent-charge 
on payment, according to the provisions of this Act, of such a tum of 
money as shall be not less than twenty-four times the amount of 
the rent-charge or portion of rent-charge ; and after payment of 
such consideration-money according to the provisions cf this Act 

(19) 
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the OommiBsiuilerB shall certify that Btioh rent-ofaarge or portion 
of rent^harge has been redeemed, and the same, from and after 
the payment of the half-yearly portion of Boch rent-charge or 
portion of rent-charge whioh shall next accme due Babsequently 
to the time of the payment of such oonsideration-money, shall 
oease and be extingaished : Provided always, that no such rcwlemp- 
tion as last aforesaid shall extinguish or affect any extraordinary 
rent-charge which would become payable in respect of such land 
upon any change of the cultivation thereof. 

F. 

38 <& 24 Victoria, cap. 08, sec. 20. 

In every other case in which a g^oss rent-charge is charged 
npon any land subject to common rights, or held or enjoyed in 
common during the whole of the year, the Commissioners shall, 
npon the application in writing of the person entitled to such 
rent-charge, or of any person liable to pay the same or any part 
thereof, convene a meeting of the owners of such land and persons 
liable to pay such rent-charge, of which twenty-one days^ notice 
shall be given in such manner as to the Oommissioners shall seem 
fit; and the majority in value of the persons attending such 
meeting may determine whether such rent-charge shall • be 
commuted for an equivalent part of the land on which it is 
chargeable, or be redeemed for a sum equal to twenty-five times 
the amount of such rent-charge, to be paid by a time to be limited 
by the Commissioners, and may further determine, if the rent- 
charge is to be redeemed, whether the redemption-money shall be 
raised by rate on the persons liable to such rent-charge, or by 
sale of a portion of such land : Provided always, that if no deter- 
mination be oome to at such meeting the Commissioners may 
proceed to commute the rent-charge for land as hereafter 
provided. 

28 <& 24 Victoria, cap. 08, sec. 31. 

Where, under any agreement or award which has been or 
hereafter shall be confirmed by the Commissioners, the amount of 
the rent-charge agreed or awarded to be paid instead of the tithes 
of any parish, and which shall not have been apportioned, shall 
not exceed the sum of £l&, the Commissioners may, if they shall 
see fit (and without the consents of the owner or owners of the 
lands chargeable with the said rent-charge, or of the person or 
persons for the time being entitled to the receipt thereof), by an 
order under their hands and seal direct that such rent-charge 
shall be redeemed by the payment by the owners of the lands 
chargeable therewith, within such time as the Commissioners shall 
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by Buoh order direct and appoint, of a sum equal to t'vrenty-fiYe 
times the amount of such rent-charge. 

G. 

28 & 24 Victoria, cap. 93, sec. 82. 

Whenever lands charged with rent-charge under any instrument 
of apportionment or altered apportionment shall be divided for 
building or other purposes into numerous plots, and it shall appear 
to the Commissioners that no further apportionment of the said 
rent- charge can conveniently be made, the Commissioners may, if 
they shall see fit, upon the application of any one owner of the 
•aid lands, and without the consent of any other owner, or of the 
person for the time beiug entitled to the receipt of the said rent- 
charge, and without limitation as to the amount thereof by an 
order under their hands and seal direct that such rent-charge 
shall be redeemed by the payment by the owner of the lands 
chargeable therewith within such time as the Commissioners shall 
by such order direct and appoint, of a sum equal to twenty-five 
times the amount of such rent- charge. 

H. 

41 & 42 Victoria, chap. 42, sec. 1. 

In all cases where land charged with rent-charge in lieu of 
tithes is taken for any of the following purposes, that is to say: — 
The building of any church, chapel, or other place of public wor- 
ship ; the making of any cemetery or other place of burial ; the 
erection of any school under the Elementary Education Act ; the 
erection of any town hall, court of assizes, gaol, lunatic asylum, 
hospital, or any other building used for public purposes, or in the 
carrying out of any improvements under the Artizans' Dwellings 
Act, 1875 ; the formation of any sewage-farm under the provisions 
of the Sanitary Acts, or the construction of any sewers or sewage 
works, or any gas or water works ; or the enlarging and improv- 
ing of the premises or buildings occupied or used for any of the 
above-mentioned purposes; the person or persons proposing to 
carry out the above-mentioned works, buildings, or improvements 
shall, as soon as the said person or persons are in possession of the 
land, and before the land is applied to any of the purposes afore- 
said, apply to the Tithe Commissioners to order the redemption of 
the rent-charge for a sum of money equal to twenty-five times the 
amount thereof; and the redemption -money, with the expenses 
incident to the redemption, shall be paid to the said Commissioners 
within a time to be fixed by such order, or within any enlarged 
time the Commissioners may appoint, and the Commissioners shall 
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app]y such redemption-nioney in the manner proTided by the 
eaid Acts. 

41 ft 42 Viotoria, cap. 42, Bee. 8. 

Whenever land has been charged with any rent-charge not 
exceeding 20«., tlie OommiBBioners may, if they see fit, upon the 
application of the owner of such land or of the person entitled to 
the rent-charge thereon, by an order under their handB and teal, 
direct that Buch rent-charge shall be redeemed by the payment by 
or on behalf of the owner of the said land charged therewith, 
within snch time as the OommisBioiierB by such order ehall direct 
and appoint, of a Bum of money eqnal to twenty-five timeH the 
amount of such rent-charge. 

41 ft 42 Victoria, cap. 42, eec. 4. 

Whenever any land hae been charged with a rent-charge 
exceeding twenty shillings, the Commissioners may, if they see 
fit, upon the joint application of the owner of the land and the 
person entitled to the rent- charge, order such rent-charge to be 
redeemed for a sum not being less than twentj -five times the 
amount tliereof, provided that the biRhop of the diocese and the 
patron of the benefice consent to such redemption, whenever the 
person entitled to the rent-charge is entitled thereto in right of 
any benefice or cure. 

41 ft 42 Victoria, cap. 42, sec. 6. 

Whenever lands charged with rent-charge under any instru- 
ment of apportionment or altered apportionment shall be divided 
for building or other purposes into numerous plots, and it fhall 
appear to the Oommissioners that no further apportionment of the 
said rent' charge can conveniently be made, the Commissioners 
may, if they shall see fit, upon the application of the owner or of 
the person for the time being entitled to the receipt of the said 
rent-charge, and without limitation as to the amount thereof, by 
an ordei* under their hands and Beal direct that such rent-charge 
shall be redeemed by the payment by the owners of the lands 
xshargeable therewith, within soch time as the Commissioners shall 
by such order direct and appoint, of a sum of money not less than 
twenty-five times the amount of such rent- charge. 

Mr. T. Smith-Woollet (Vice-President) had great 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Pain for 
his very suggestive Paper. He had the misfortune, indeed, 
to differ from him in some respects; but he was not the 
Jess obliged to him on that account. 
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He felt in some degree bound to say something on this 
subject (though he was always a very unwilling speaker) 
because he was one of the very few survivors of the ori- 
ginal staff concerned in the Tithe Commutation. About the 
year 1840 he was appointed on that staff to report on 
voluntary agreements for tithe commutation, and he would 
repeat, for the benefit of some of his younger Mends, the advice 
he received on that occasion from one of the Tithe Commis- 
sioners, Mr. JoNBS. When he went up, after receiving his 
appointment, to report himself, that gentleman said, '' You 
look a great deal too young, sir ; get a broad-brimmed hat, 
and make yourself look as old as you can." Whatever he 
may have failed in, in after-life, he had long since succeeded 
in not looking too young. 

He must confess that he was one of those who thought 
that the general redemption of tithe-rent-charge was not 
desirable. Notwithstanding some ominous symptoms, he 
would hope that on this side of St. George's Channel we 
might still feel that rights of property were rights, and that 
they were not to be sacrificed, in any degree, in obedience 
to ignorant clamour or the agitation of interested parties. 
As to the extraordinary tithe-rent-charge on new hop-yards 
and market-gardens, obnoxious as it seemed in some respects, 
it was as much the right of the person to whom it belonged 
as any other right to property. 

He fully concurred, however, in the desire that some 
steps should be taken for its redemption, if it could be done 
consistently with the legitimate interests of all parties ; 
and each case should be dealt with, as Mr. Pain suggested, 
on its own merits. Certainly, no body of men could be 
more desirous than the Members of that Institution to pro- 
mote good feeling between the clergy and the payers of 
tithe-rent-charge. 

He would also say that great responsibility rested on 
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them, because there was no body of men who could do so 
much to promote that good feeling, in this very simple way. 
They should always advise their landowner clients to take 
upon themselves the payment of the tithe-rent-charge. 
That had always been his own practice, and, if universally 
adopted, it would almost entirely do away with any irritation 
that now existed between the tithe-owners and the tithe- 
payers. As a mere matter of business it was, in his opinion, 
better in every way ; the landlord did pay the rent-charge 
in effect, since he had to make a corresponding reduction in 
his rent, and if the tenant made default the landlord had 
to pay it twice over. 

The arrangement suggested, moreover, got rid of the 
difficulties which arose between outgoing and incoming 
tenants, when the time at which the tithe-rent-charge 
becomes due does not coincide with the end of the tenancy. 

He thought rather too much was made of the clerical 
element in the question. It was not generally understood 
how comparatively small a proportion of the tithe was paid 
to clergymen. He believed fully half of it was in the 
hands of impropriators or appropriators. So far, at all 
events as related to the very considerable amount with the 
collection or payment of which his firm was concerned, not 
more than one-third was paid to the clergy. 

There was another point commonly overlooked. Before 
the Tithe Commutation, it was the clergy, chiefly, who 
were the owners of the small tithes, indeed, in the case of 
vicars who, he took it, greatly outnumbered the clerical 
rectors, they had, as a rule, the small tithes only. Speaking 
generally, the principal small tithes were those of milk, 
lambs, wool, pigs, poultry, and agistment, all of which, 
except wool, had risen greatly in value of late years, yet 
the payment in respect of them depends on the heavily- 
depreciated price of com. That was certainly an injustice, 
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however unintentional. It was out of the question to 
remedy it now, however, nor would it be advisable, if 
practicable, because, from the highest point of view, that 
was to say, with reference to their moral influence, it was 
better that the clergy should cheerfully submit to an in- 
justice which was unintentional and unforeseen. 

It would not be good to revert to the old practice, which 
some present would remember was so well pourtrayed by 
Cov^KR in his " Tithing Time in Essex '* : — 

The Priest he meny is, and hlythe, 

Three quarters of the year, 
But oh, it cuts him like a scythe, 

When Tything time draws near. 

And weU it may, for then he knows, 

Each bomplan of the Clan, 
Instead of paying what he owes, 

Will cheat him if he can. 

Some talk of Mildew and of Frost, 

And some of Storms and Hail, 
And some of Pigs that they have lost. 

By maggots at the Tail 1 

One says, " A rarer man than you 

In Pulpit, none shall hear,'* 
But yet methinks, to tell you true, 

Tou sell it plaguy dear. 

Now to the landowners undoubtedly, the Commutation 
was a great boon ; but there was a very odd mistake made 
(for he could not help thinking it was a mistake), in the 
basis of calculation laid down by the Act. This had 
operated so as to make the prices of oats and barley affect 
the averages, out of all proportion to the price of wheat. 

In instance, taking £100 of rent-charge, and applying 
to it the principle laid down by the 57th Section of the 
Tithe Commutation Act, the result was : — 

Bushels. 

Wheat £33 6s. 8d. at Ts. O^d. per bushel «= 95 
Barley „ „ 3^. lljd. „ = 168 

Oats „ „ 2s. 9d. „ = 243 

506 
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80 that erery fluctuation in the prioe of barley afiSected the 
rent^harge very much more than the changes in the price 
of wheat, the ratio in the case of oats being still larger^ 
the general result being that, whereas wheat had fallen in 
price very heavily indeed, a slight rise in the average price 
of oats and barley had been sufficient to counteract that 
falL 

He would mention in passing, as a matter of professional 
history, which, perhaps, was not familiar to some of the 
younger Members, that in the very large proportion of the 
Midland and Western counties where the tithes were, at the 
Inclosure, commuted for allotments of land, the ahnost 
universal practice was to assume that the tithe-owner was 
entitled to one-fifth in value of the titheable arable land, and 
one-eighth of the grass, and to set him out allotments of that 
relative value. 

Coming back to the principle he set out with, he regarded 
the tithe-rent-charge, though it was not an impost, yet in 
on^sense as a land-tax, and it ought to be so dealt with in 
practice. To his mind, indeed, the only legislation required 
was that the anomaly he had mentioned as to the relative 
incidence of the average prices of wheat should be put right 
in some way ; that there should be some improved method 
of taking the average sale prices, since it might be open to 
question whether it was quite fair now ; and, lastiy, that 
provision should be made for putting tithe-rent-charge on 
precisely the same footing as the income-tax under Schedule 
A — i.e., making the landlords liable, as a matter of course. 

Summing up his general objections to any universal 
measure of redemption, they were these : — ^He did not think 
it for the higher interests of the community that the 
capitalized tithe-rent-charge should be arranged so con- 
venientiy and temptingly for manipulation or alienation by 
future Prime Ministers or Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
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Moreover, he personally thought it very undesirahle in any 
oommunity that the clergy should be either in appearance 
or in fact pensioners of the State. 

Lastly, there was this practical difficulty, which ap- 
peared to him, as a man of business, conclusive against 
extending the existing statutory powers of redemption as set 
out by Mr. Pain. On the one hand, one could not give the 
clergy less than 83 years' purchase on their net income so 
long as the funds remained at or about par, otherwise 
their income would be lessened ; on the other hand, as an 
agent for landowners he did not see his way to giving 33 
years' purchase — 6 or 8 years more than its market value — 
to get rid of it. 

There was an incidental point to be considered. In 
taking, as Mr. Pain very properly did, the net income, he 
deducted the rates according to the present basis of assess- 
ment. He (Mr. Woolley) thought the system of rating 
which prevailed at present could not possibly be endured 
very much longer ; and when personal property came to be 
rated, the present net income from tithe would probably be 
sensibly increased. 

One point which often struck him forcibly was the 
extreme inequality of the tithe apportionments, and the 
entire absence of any serious grumbling about it. 

If there were any Kentish Members present they would 
probably be aware that in Romney Marsh, for instance, 
there will frequently be found two arable fields divided by a 
drain, one charged with Is, an acre or thereabouts, the 
other 85., lOs., or 12^. an acre. The history of that of 
course was, that at the time of the Commutation that at Is. 
was grass and covered by a modus ; but, beside the cases 
that could be explained in that way, there were many 
glaring inequalities all over England, but it was out of the 
question that they could be re-adjusted now. 
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Mr. B. C. Dbiyeb (Fellow) also regarded himself as 
a link with the past. He reooUected, when serving 
his articles with Mr. Mabhomt, of Bristol (before the 
Tithe Act was passed), that tithes were either taken 
in kind, or composition by agreement was arrived at as 
between the lay impropriator or vicar (as the case may 
be) and the tenant, and if they could not agree by compo- 
sition they were then taken in " kind." He was on several 
occasions instructed to go to the parish of Almondsbury, in 
Gloucestershire, to set out by small flags the tenth sheaf of 
com, or cock of hay, so that it could be taken to the tithe- 
bam, each parish then having a store-house for that purpose. 
Thus he might regard himself as one of the " ancients,'' 
and he supposed that was why he had been called upon to 
second (which he did with great pleasure) the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Pain for his Paper. 

The state of things which existed before the Tithe Act 
was passed caused a considerable amount of friction and 
unpleasant feeling. It was believed that the Tithe Act 
would be the means of putting an end to these feelings, but 
unfortunately the ^' extraordinary tithe " agitation com- 
menced, and agricultural depression set in, and the result 
was that the tithe question had been opened up again. 

It seemed to him (if Mr Pain would excuse his saying 
so) a most monstrous proposal that he should propound a 
compulsory sale of the tithe-rent-charge to the landowner at 
33 years' purchase on the net amount, when in the market 
these very rent-charges would not sell for more than 24 or 
25 years* purchase, and even sometimes less, which he could 
testify to as being a valuer and auctioneer of long standing, 
and having had to do largely in the sale and purchase of 
tithe-rent-charges. Virtually this would be compelling the 
landowner to pay at least 25 per cent, more than market 
value. The commuted apportionment or tithe-rent-charge 
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yaried according to the seven years' preceding averages ; and 
then, again, the difficulties of calculation sometiaiea were 
very great consequent on occupation changes, and reappor- 
tionments had to be made, and, moreover, the rates and 
taxes Jvaried year by year, increasing, as everyone knew. 
Thus the income from tithes was not a solid or fixed income, 
and was therefore very diflforent from Consols or other 
Government securities, and he was at a loss to understand 
why Mr. Pain should propose to charge the landowner 
33 years' purchase for that which in the market was only 
worth, at the most, 24 or 25 years' purchase. It seemed to 
him, if a compulsory sale were made, it ought to be the 
other way as regarded years' purchase* The original object 
of the Act was to constitute tithes into a rent-charge, pay- 
able entirely by the landlords ; but, unfortunately, landlords 
did not adopt this course, and went on letting their farms 
subject to the rent-charge, leaving the same to be paid by 
the tenants. But he (Mr. Driver) thought that all diffi- 
culties could be obviated if, in the future, landlords would 
take this payment upon themselves, letting their land as free 
therefrom. This would be the most desirable course for all 
parties. The only justification he (Mr. Driver) could see 
for compelling landlords to redeem the tithe-rent-charges 
was where land had lost its agricultural character, and had 
become building land, or where it became necessary to sub- 
divide properties into several small occupations ; and in this 
instance the Tithe Commissioners had power to enable the 
tithe-owner to sell, and the landlord to purchase, at not 
less than 24 years' purchase on the commuted or apportioned 
amount. At the present time landlords had great difficulty 
in selling their land at all, and then only at a lesser number 
of years' purchase than formerly, and upon a reduced rental 
value ; and just now, when depression in agriculture was at 
its height, to have it made compulsory on the part of the 
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landowner to purchase his tithes at 33 years' purchase, 
would be only to add to his present troubles and difGiculties, 
which certainly was neither necessary or desirable. 

He thought, therefore, that things should be allowed to 
remain as they are, the landlord (as before suggested) taking 
upon himself the payment of the rent-charge, and thus 
getting rid of the difficulty and unpleasantness now expe- 
rienced. 

Mr. E. P. Squaret (Vice-President) was gratified to 
hear a Paper on this very interesting subject by a gentle- 
man who was once his pupil, and he very cordially con- 
curred with Mr. WooLLET and Mr. Driver in the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Pain. 

He had little to add to the views which had been ex- 
pounded by Mr. Woollet and Mr. Smyfh, whose conclu- 
sions were distinctly that the causes which had given rise 
to the large amount of friction connected with the question 
of tithes were temporary and evanescent. The removal of 
these causes by means of some such arrangement as that 
suggested by Mr. Woollet, namely, that the landlord 
should pay the tithe-rent-charge instead of the tenant, 
would be a complete and satisfactory solution of the 
question. 

He concurred with Mr. Pain in thinking that there 
were circumstances — and, indeed, the legislature had recog- \ 

nized their existence — under which it was important that 
the power to redeem tithes should exist ; but if tithes were 
to be redeemed, he could not agree with Mr. Driver 
in thinking that 25 years' purchase on the net value, 
after rates and taxes had been deducted, would in any 
degree commend itself to the justice or propriety of the 
case. The market value of the article was undoubtedly not 
more than 24 or 26 years' purchase, depending on its 
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character and net annual income, and althongh rent-charge in 
arrear could only he collected for a period not exceeding two 
years, yet, if the collector were judicious, there need be no 
money loss. However, he was looking at the position of the 
receiver of tithe-rent-charge, and it was quite clear that 
in no possible way could the produce of the sale of tithe- 
rent-charge, on the basis of 25 years' purchase on the net 
amount, be so invested as to yield to the recipient of the 
tithe-rent-charge, lay or clerical, anything like the same 
income at the present time. He therefore thought that 
33 years' purchase on the net income of the tithe fco be 
redeemed was only fair and right to the tithe-owner, and he 
conceived that even then there might be occasions when a 
loss of income would ensue. 

The Paper comprised a clear and concise statement 
of all the recent legislation on the subject, which would 
save much trouble in looking through the very large 
number of Acts in the Statute Book, and was thus most 
valuable. 

Mr. E. Smyth (Associate) said he had not given to the 
subject the attention devoted to it by Mr. Pain, who had 
just put before them a very serviceable compendium of 
existing enactments; but he thought his proposals were 
open to one or two objections. Although out of 33 years' 
purchase upon the net the clerical tithe-owners (as Mr. 
Smith- WooLLET had indicated) could get no more than 
they at present received, yet lay impropriators, who may 
have bought tithe-rent-charges at from only 20 to 26 years' 
purchase, would have an enormous advantage by selling to 
reluctant landowners at 33, because it was proposed that at 
the instance of either party, tithe-owner or landowner, a 
sale should take place. 

Then, as to the source from which the purchase-money 
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should come, he supposed there would he no ohjection, on 
principle, to the landowners obtaining the money in exchange 
for an ordinary terminable annuity; but he very much 
doubted if landowners generally would consider such an 
arrangement to be to their advantage, and especially under 
present agricultural circumstances; they would rather 
continue paying the tithe than have to pay annually a larger 
sum, of which a portion was to be for the replacement, at 
the end of the term, of the capital they borrowed. An 
alternative had been alluded to, namely, the redemption 
procedure of the Irish Church Act; and he therefore 
thought it might interest the Meeting if he were allowed to 
read (from ^'Hansard") small portions of the discussion of that 
question between two such masters as the present Premier 
and the political economist, Mr. Fav^cett. On 3rd May, 
1869, the House being in Committee on the Bill, Mr. 
Fawcett said : — " He regarded this as a * financial puzzle,' 
and he thought financial puzzles should be looked on with 
suspicion. They might complicate the matter as much as 
they liked, but they could not get rid of this, that for no 
valid reason or purpose whatever did they allow the per- 
manent obligation to pay a sum of money to be commuted 
into the payment of the same amount of money for a 
period of «>2 years. The right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) said, — *Tou can commute it at 22J years' 
purchase;' and, supposing that the landlord had not the 
power to pay the money, the right honourable gentleman 
went on to say — * We will manage the transaction for you, 
and will accumulate money to pay oS the charge.' But 
why should that money be devoted for the benefit of the 
landlords in Ireland, and for their benefit only? The 
transaction was simply this — that £2,250 was appointed to 
be lent to the Irish landlords who had rent-charges of £100 
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a year ; the right honourable gentleman said he would put 
down £78 lbs. as interest on the money lent, or £2^260, so 
that the landlord should have £21 5^. each year ; in 62 years 
this would reach £2,250, and this was to be given as a 
present on condition that the landlord applied it in com- 
muting the tithe-rent-charge." 

To this Mr. Gladstonb replied : — ^' Let the arrangement 
stand upon its own merits. To that arrangement there 
were three parties — the Exchequer, the Church Fxmd, and 
the landlord. The Exchequer had to lend money at 3^ per 
per cent. In ordinary tim^ that was not a bad transaction 
for the Exchequer. As regarded the Church Fund, a 
property usually sold at 17 and a fraction years' purchase 
was to fetch 22}. That was not a bad transaction for the 
Church Fimd. As regarded the landlord, instead of a per- 
petual annuity, he was to pay the tithe-rent-charge for 
52 years. That was not a bad transaction for the landlord, 
and, at the same time, a great object of public poHcy was 
attained — namely, the extinction of the rent-charge." 

Mr. Fawcett subsequently rejoined : — '* It appeared to 
him that it was not a good thing for the national Exchequer 
to lend money at 3} per cent, per annum, upon property 
which, according to the right honourable gentleman's own 
statement, was only worth 22J years' purchase. If money 
were lent at 3} per cent, per annum, it ought to be lent 
upon property worth 30 years' purchase at least. Then, 
with regard to the Irish landlords, the right honourable 
gentleman said that, at the end of 52 years, they would get 
possession of the tithe* rent-charge without paying a single 
farthing for it. But it was for that very reason that he 
objected to the arrangement." 

Mr. GLADfiTTONB, in his closing remarks, said : — *' He 
must still recommend this clause to the committee as a fair 
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adjustment of the several considerations which bore upon 
this matter. There was not a clause of this Bill which 
would stand, if he might say so, a microscopic iDvesti- 
gation.'* 

That seemed to him (Mr. Shtth) to be about as large a 
confession of arithmetical impropriety as could be expected 
from a great mmister, able and determined to carry out a 
measure which, whatever its imperfections, he held to be 
essential to the welfare of Ireland. But in a calculation 
designed to defend the substitution of payment during 
52 years for payment for ever, it need not surprise one to 
observe a provision that the man owing annually for tithe- 
rent-charge £100 should be meanwhile allowed to settle his 
bill by pa3ring four score. He was speaking only of the 
arithmetical aspect of the case, and with reference to the 
idea of a parallel scheme for England. He was not ventur- 
ing an opinion as to the economic expediency of the 
arrangement ; but, if it were expedient, it appeared to him 
to be barely practicable. In the Irish case the landlord 
was to buy at 22^ years' purchase on the amount, less 
rates ;* and the annual payment he would continue to make 
during 62 years was nearly 4^ per cent, on this purchase- 
money. Of it. Si was to be regarded as interest, and nearly 
1 remained for yearly accumulation as a sinking fund at 2^ 
per cent, compound interest. But in England no one would 
propose that the landlord should buy for at all so little as ( 

22^ years' purchase the net titherent-charge by which his 
rent would be increased. English rents had heretofore sold, 
and would he hoped continue to sell, at about the same 
years' purchase as income from Government securities them- 
selves; and it did not seem to him therefore that an 

* Irish Chnroh Amendment Act, No. 2, 1873. 
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appreciable surplus would be left for aooumulation as the 
sinking fond. He only mentioned what struck him as 
difiBculties in the proposed compulsory redemptioui because 
he was uncertain whether, after all, the troubles in connec- 
tion with tithe -rent-charge were of so great and unusual a 
character as to be met by nothing short of so forcible a 
measure. 

Mr. R. Sturgb (Fellow) quite concurred with most 
of the observations that had been made. He thought, 
before embarking on the very large operation which the 
redemption of tithe-rent-charge would be, it was necessary 
to consider what would be the advantages to be derived 
from it. He thought the disadvantages attaching to tithe- 
rent -charge arose in the first place from what had been so 
well described as the friction between the payers and the 
receivers, and another cause was that which applied to all 
fluctuating payments, llie first and gravest cause would 
be entirely remedied by the tithe-rent-charge being legally 
payable only by the landlord instead of by the tenant. He 
believed that was the intention of the legislature when the 
tithes were commuted. How the very general practice 
which had arisen of their being paid by the tenants came 
into vogue he did not know, but there was no doubt that, 
although there was nothing like the friction now that there 
used to be when lathes were collected in kind — which he 
was not old enough to remember — ^yet he thought all of those 
present who had to do with farmers would allow there was 
still a good deal of unpleasantness between the payers and 
the receivers, especially when it happened, as in late years, 
that high tithe-rent-charge did not coincide with high prices. 

It was obvious that there were difficulties in the way of 
redemption, both as to the number of years' purchase and 

(20) 
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in many other ways. A reoeiyer of tithes would manifeetiiy 
not be satisfied with a reduction of his present income, 
while the landowner might fairly object to pay more than 
the market yalue of the tithe-rent-charge. 

He thought also that the present period, which was 
something like a transitional time in the state of agriculture, 
would be a very unfortunate one for an attempt at such a 
large operation as the redemption of tithe-rent-charge. 
If there were any superfluous legislatiye energy in that 
direction, it would be better directed in the way he had 
indicated, by making the tithe^rent-charge on the land 
payable only by the landlord. 

Mr. SiDNBT WooLF (Associate) said that, as the question 
was of a somewhat legal character, he might, perhaps, be 
pardoned for taking part in the discussion. 

It seemed to him the question was not simply a question 
of what number of years' purchase was to be paid for the 
redemption of the tithe-rent-charge, nor whether this was a 
particularly fitting opportunity for its redemption. He did 
not gather from the excellent Paper just read that this was 
the object of the author in introducing the question. The 
object, as he gathered, was a far more general one, namely, 
whether it was desirable to redeem these tithe-rent-charges ; 
and he must say he had listened attentively to the Paper 
and to the observations offered, and ventured to support the ^ 

views of the author and the observations made in that 
behalf. He could not help remembering that tithes in kind 
were found to be objectionable, and it was necessary to get 
rid of those tithes in kind by substituting a tithe-rent-charge ; 
and, as he understood, the object of the present discussion 
was whether it would not be desirable to go one step further, 
and get rid of the tithe-rent'Charge. 
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He yentared to {hink, notwithstanding all that had been 
said on the point, that it was very desirable to get rid 
of it. It was not suggested, as seemed to be imagined by 
some speakers, that the tithe-rent-charge should be confis- 
cated, or that the tithe-owner should be deprived of his 
property. What appeared to be contended by Mr. Pain was 
that, as the existence of tithe-rent-charge created a certain 
amount of friction, it would be expedient to get rid of it, and 
at how many years' purchase it should be redeemed appeared 
to him to be a minor question in relation to this subject. 
Tithe-rent-charge was. h^ thought, a very great anomaly, 
and it could not be compared to taxes which were paid 
to the State, for this tithe-rent-charge was paid to a parti- 
cular person. An observation made by Mr. Dbiver amounted 
to a strong argument for the redemption of tithe-rent-charge. 
He (Mr. Driver) said it must not be supposed that the 
clergy were recipients of this tithe-rent-charge, but that, on 
the contrary, it was the impropriators, or lay rectors, who 
were to a great extent in receipt of it. What did that 
mean? That a tax, originally intended not for impro- 
priators, or lay rectors, but for the clergy themselves, had 
passed into other hands. That being so, it^eemed to him a 
strong argument that those persons who had acquired the 
tithe-rent-charge, admittedly at prices far below its value, 
and therefore could afford to sell it at much less than that 
put on it by Mr. Pain, should be compelled to admit of the 
redemption of that tithe-rent-oharge. It seemed to him 
desirable that this impost, which admittedly gave rise to 
great friction between the payers and owners, should receive 
the serious consideration of the legislature, and he thought 
that the logical consequaice of the commutation of tithes in 
kind was the redemption of tithe-rent-charge. 
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Mr. Pain, in reply, begged to thank the Members for 
the kind way in which they had received his Paper. It had 
been criticised in a more lenient manner than he had 
expected. He anticipated being severely handled, as 33 
years' purchase on the net annual value was rather a bold 
suggestion. If he might he would explain one or two 
points which, perhaps, had not been noticed when he read 
the Paper. 

Firsts tithe-rent-charge was commuted some years ago 
for a cash pajrment Under tiiat commutation provision 
was made for redeeming it. What he stated was that lliose 
provisions were inadequate, as time had shown. If it were 
admitted that there still remained the necessity for re- 
demption, as he believed to be the case, all he asked was 
that such redemption might be put on a better footing than 
existed at the present moment. He begged to direct atten- 
tion to the last clause in the Paper — '* As an alternative for 
cases where the landlord may be unwilling to find the 
redemption-money or borrow it, the onus of payment of the 
tithe-rent-charge accruing on his land in one sum should 
attach to him ;" and he thought some of the gentlemen who 
had just spoken had not observed that. He did not wish to 
make any radical reformation, however good it might be, 
without some reason, and all he wanted was a practical and 
fair method of dealing with the question of tithe-rent- 
charge redemption. 

It had been suggested that he was interfering with 
rights. He had not touched upon the question of rights. 
He admitted the tithe-owner had a perfect right to claim 
his own, but it was a long time ago now since tithes were 
commuted, and people who paid tithe-rent-charge had 
forgotten its origin, and consequently a great deal of ill- 
feeling sometimes arose between the tithe-owner and the 
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tithe-payer, and he desired to remoye the eause of that 
friction, if possible, by legislation. The very fact Mr. 
WooLLBY had mentioned, of the inequality of tithe-rent- 
charge in one field as compared with that of another similar 
field adjoining, was a proof that some new legislation was 
required, because tenants now-a-days did not understand 
the cause of those inequalities, and it was impracticable to 
explain such seeming discrepancies to 200 or 300 tenants 
at an audit. 

Then as to treating it as a land-tax, he begged to differ 
from that. A tithe-rent-charge was a fluctuating charge ; 
land-tax was a fixed charge. It was always intended that 
the tithe-rent-charge should fluctuate with the Tarying 
value of proYisions, not only oats, wheat, and barley, but 
other commodities, such as milk, butter, &c. 

It had been observed by Mr. Sturoe that the pres^it 
moment was not a fitting time for bringing on a measure of 
this sort. He had not so much considered the opportune- 
ness of the time for bringing in an Act of Parliament as 
the occasion offered for discussing a question which had 
recently been brought before them by the agitation on the 
subject 

P^ Tek President said it now became his duiy to sum up 
the discussion and to express, on behalf of the Institution, 
the conclusions which, he thought, had been arrived at. 

like Mr. Smuh-Woollet, he was old enough to have 
begun work with the Tithe Commutation Act, and had 
never ceased to have something to do under it until the 
present time. 

It seemed to him that the three separate branches into 
which the subject was divided had been a little oonfdaed 
with eadi other in the oourse of the diseussion* The 
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work b^an, i.e.^ unoertain amounts were reduced to com- 
paratiyely certain amounts, and a fixed tithe-rent-charge in 
lieu of an unoertain payment, in the year 1837. That was 
commutation of tithes. The apportionment of the tithe- 
rent-charge was altogether another branch of the business. 
It was the apportionment that Mr. SMrrH-WooLLEY found 
fault with rather than commutation ; but it must be borne 
in mind that what it was sought to fix at the time of the 
commutation was the amount of profit, so to speak, which 
the tithe-owner had derived firom the land during the previous 
seven years, ie., from 1828 to 1835. If the land were 
covered by a modus representing a very small liability, a 
small sum was apportioned, and it was so much the better 
for the owner of that piece of land ; but it must not be 
charged against those who apportioned the tithes that they 
did anything wrong because on one side of a hedge there 
was a piece of land subject to a small modus, and on the 
other side a piece subject to a large amount of tithe- rent- 
charge* That was unavoidable, and must continue so long 
as the tithe-rent-charge continued to be collected. The 
redemption of the tithe-rent-charge was altogether a 
different thing, and the redemption was provided for by 
numerous Acts of Parliament, as would be seen on referring 
to the appendix to Mr. Pain's Paper. The redemptions 
that had been provided for from time to time were redemp- 
tions of small sums only, to provide for particular cases, such ^ 
as the development of land into building land, where tithe- 
rent was a great nuisance. There was much to be 
said for the landowner, on whom the costs of these 
redemptions fell It was hard that he should be called 
upon to pay £200 or £300 for the redemption of tithes 
after his land had been let, say on a lease which bound 
the lessee to pay all rates and taxes ; but there was no plan 
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that he (The Presidbnt) knew of by which the landowner 
could escape from a payment which^ in a case of fhis kind, 
was an absolute loss to him* 

Mr. R. G. Driver observed that there was a scale by 
which the Tithe Commissioners apportioned the payments 
between the landlord and the lessee. 

The President (resuming) : He feared he would shortly 
be called upon to pay some hundreds of pounds for the 
redemption of tithe-rent-charge, without the power of 
recovering frt)m his lessees, except by the aid of some 
machinery which would cost more to put in motion than 
the matter was worth. 

The general redemption of tithe-rent-charge was a 
totally different matter from the foregoing. It had never 
been attempted yet, and he gathered that the object of the 
Paper was to suggest that a general redemption of tithe 
would be a very desirable thing to bring about. He had 
himself suggested it in that room, and he was still of opinion 
that the redemption of tithe-rent-charge would be an 
extremely desirable thing if a mode could be devised for 
satisfactorily carrying it out ; and when he saw how cleverly 
it had been abolished in Ireland, it occurred to him that the 
farmers and landowners of England had just as much right 
to ask to have their tithe-rent-cbarge swept away. This, as he 
had shown on a former occasion, could be done without cost, 
beyond the payment of interest for 42 years, if the 
GoYomment would procure the money on their own security 
at 3 per cent., and lend it to the landowners at 4 per cent, 
the tithes to be redeemed at 25 years' purchase, which 
would be 4 per cent. The landowner would then continue 
to pay the same for the borrowed money as he did now for 
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the tiihe-reiit-chaige, and the 1 per cent profit made by 
the Goyerument would extinguish the tithe-rent-charge in 
42 years. 

The general opinion, as he gathered it, seemed to be that 
33 years' purchase was too high, and that 25 years was the 
outside price that should be paid, and that was, no doubt, a 
sound opinion. 

Mr. Driver : Twenty-five years' purdiase on the com- 
mutation amount, less the deductions. 

The President (resuming) : Payments had been 10 per 
cent, above the commutation amount, but a period was 
approaching when there would be little difference between 
the commuted sum and the actual payment. 

One of the speakers had said that he regarded the tithe- 
rent-charge as a land-tax. If so, he (The President) 
ventured to submit that it was a very great reason why it 
should be redeemed, for he believed that it was a point 
upon which all were agreed that the land-tax should be 
redeemed. 

He was not quite sure, when Mr. Smtth was speaking, 
if those who had discussed the system which he (The 
President) had suggested, and which had been followed 
in Ireland, had a clear notion of what was intended. It 
was not that the landowner should pay a larger sum per 
annum, but that he should pay exactly the same sum for 
the borrowed money as for the tithe-rent-charge. 

Reference had been made to the practice of regarding 
the rent-charge as one-fifth of the rent of arable land, as 
against one-eighth of grass land. His experience was that 
one-fifth was taken in the case of arable land, as against 
one-seventh of grass land; and for this reason. Assume 
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that the rental value of arable land was 30«. an acre, the 
tithe would be 6^. That same land laid down to grass 
would be worth 42^., owing to the difference of cost of 
labour ; |th of 425. would give a tithe-rent-charge of 6^., 
which was a fair proportion. 

Many persons, when they referred to the average price 
of com, did not exactly understand the basis on which the 
average was taken. Wheat taken at 7s. OJd. per bushel 
^ would be 56^. per quarter, as the average price of wheat 

in the seven years preceding the commutation. The present 
highest price in his county was 50«. per quarter, and he had 
sold the best quality wheat at 50^. in the local market, 
which showed the difference between the present price and 
that of 1835. The average price of barley was 3*. lljd. — 
say 4:8. — or 32s, per quarter. He had sold this year the 
best barley in the same market at 48^. per quarter. Then 
the commutation price of oats was taken at 2^. 9d., or 22^. 
per quarter, while oats could not be bought at the present 
time under 25^., and sometimes 26a. and 275 , per quarter. 

To sum up the matter, he gathered from the discussion 
that all were agreed (1) that some legislation to make the 
tithe-rent-charge chargeable on the landlord would be 
desirable, and (2) that the present fluctuating character of 
the charge should be got rid of when the rent-charge 
sell to par again, as it would before long, when it could 
be fixed at that level as a hard-and-fast basis. 

He thought, also, that a further alteration would com- 
mend itself, viz., that instead of the tithe-owner being rated 
for his tithe a sum should be taken off the tithe-rent-charge, 
equivalent to the amount of rates and taxes. The parish 
would be no loser by the arrangement, because the land 
would be subject to higher rent and rates if the tenant were 
subject to a lower rent-charge ; that is to say, in fixing the 
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rateable value the lower sum would be taken from the 
annual value of the land, instead of the higher sum, as 
now, 80 that the landowner would pay the rates on the 
tithe instead of the tithe-owner. If that could be brought 
about it would remedy one of the greatest sources of com- 
plaint amongst clerical tithe-owners. 

The vote of thanks having been put and carried unani- 
mously, the Meeting then adjourned. 
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This Paper is intended to elicit from the Members an 
expression of opinion on the subject of agricultural ten- 
ancies, and to remove, if possible, misapprehensions, if any 
should exist, among tenant-farmers, landowners, and others 
interested in land, especially with reference to assistance 
which may be derived from legislation. The Paper relates 
to agricultural tenancies only; and it will be necessary, 
in the first place, to explain what is intended by the 
expression, " freedom of contract." 

For the last 50 years, at least, eflforts have been 
directed to the removal of encumbrances upon land. " The 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Acts," " The Enclosure Acts, 
" The Tithe Acts," " The Land Tax Redemption Acts, 
and many others, are all evidences of these efibrts, and their 
success must be generally admitted. 

" Freedom of contract " in connection with this subject, 
in its best and most, desirable form, is well illustrated by the 
assumption of a negotiation between the owner in fee-simple 
of a piece of landed property which has been fully benefitted 
by all the before-mentioned occurrences, and a responsible 
tenant, possessing the requisite capital and skill for the 
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proper oultiTation of the land. The terms which might be 
expected to result from such a negotiation would probably 
be more satisfactory to each party than any which might 
result from reference to ''The Agricultural Holdings Act" or 
to any custom of the country in which the property is 
situated. 

It is also in accordance with '' freedom of contract " if 
a landowner lets to a tenant a farm subject to customs and 
coyenants which are regulated by the particular custom 
which prevaiLs in the ^unty in which the farm is situated^ 
so long as the tenant is willing to hold his farm subject to 
those customs, and the landlord is also willing to let it on 
those conditions. 

Again, it would not be inconsistent if " The Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act " were adopted as the basis of letting, 
either in its entirety or with modifications; but it is essential 
in eyery case that the terms of the letting should be such as 
are mutually acceptable to, and haye been agreed upon 
by, both parties. 

But "freedom of contract" is destroyed or reduced to a 
nullity if the owner in fee of a piece of landed property be 
precluded from letting it except upon terms prescribed by an 
Act of Parliament ; and it would be more than destroyed, 
and an injustice would be done, if a tenant who, under 
'* freedom of contract," had entered into coyenants, were 
to be relieyed from the performance of those coyenants 
by subsequent legislatiye enactments. 

This IB not a political question regarded from any point 
of yiew. It is a question in which all political parties are 
equally interested. We haye been passing through a period 
of agricultural depression, unexampled probably for its 
length and for its seyerity, at all eyents within the present 
century ; and the losses which farmers haye sustained owing 
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to the want of sunshine and fruitful seasons have so irritated 
and distressed them that some of them have been easily 
persuaded that they are the victims either of defective 
legislation or of some cause which may be removed by 
legislation, and in this belief they have been stimulated by 
events which have happened elsewhere, and by theories 
promulgated by parties more or less interested, for secondary 
reasons, in keeping up an agitation on the subject. 

Such being " freedom of contract," the question arises, 
whether there are any reasons, either from a public point of 
view or in the interest of the tenants, of such importance 
as to render its continuance impolitic. From a public point 
of view no injury can arise from its continuance, unless its 
operation should tend to prevent the tenant from cultivating 
his land in such a manner as to obtain from it the largest 
amount of produce, and to maintain the same rate of produc- 
tion throughout the whole of his tenancy ; which might not 
be the case if, during the latter years thereof, it were to his 
interest to exhaust the land by bad farming. 

It must be admitted that no industry or business has 
been more largely improved during the last 50 years than 
that of agriculture. Wet lands have been drained, crooked 
and inconvenient fences have been removed and straightened, 
small fields have been thrown together, hedge-row timber 
has been cut down, wide hedge-rows have been grubbed 
up, farm homesteads have been improved, roads have been 
made, and many other things, too numerous to mention 
in this Paper, have been done, all testifying to the fact 
that, under a system of " free contract," landed estates have 
increased in value, and that agriculture, as an occupation^ 
has taken up its position as a skilled industry. 

The other consideration has reference to the interest of 
the tenant. Is he competent to make such terms with his 
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landlord as will enable him to get a good living, or is he 
at a disadvantage in the negotiation ? It has been said 
that this is a question of right against might ; and the critics 
who have suggested this expression have assumed, for what 
reason is not apparent, that the right is always on the side 
of the tenant, and the might on the side of the landlord. 
Whatever may formerly have been the case, there are few 
in this audience who do not know from experience upon 
which side lies the advantage at the present time, seeing the 
number of landlords who have farms on their hands which 
they cannot let, and for the proper cultivation of which they 
have not themselves sufficient capital. There is also a large 
amount of experience as to the opportunity at the command of 
a tenant with capital, to negotiate for a good farm on terms 
most beneficial to himself, and it is not surprising to find 
that some of the largest agents with the greatest amount of 
experience think that we are passing through a period when 
a good tenant, eligible in every respect as regards capital 
and skill, can without difficulty get a farm almost on his own 
terms. 

Before a sound opinion can be formed upon the expe- 
diency of interfering with " freedom of contract," it will be 
as well to look at the circumstances out of which the 
proposal to do so has apparently arisen. 

As to the real causes of agricultural depression, there can 
be very little doubt that the excessive rainfall which 
occurred during so many successive years, caused a dimi- 
nution in the yield of com, and a depreciation in the value 
of that which was produced, which was sufficient to 
affect the farmer's profits to the entire extent of the rent 
which he paid for his land. Taking everything into consi- 
deration, — the decrease, both in quantity and quality, of the 
oom crops, the increased expense of and damage to the hay 
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crop, and serious losses in flocks and herds, — it is easy 
to account for a loss of tenants'! capital, equal in the 
aggregate to at least one-half of the total capital of the 
tenant-farmers of England. At the same time foreign 
competition, stimulated by low freights, owing to general 
depression in trade, cheapened the price of com in this 
country, notwithstanding our lower yield. 

It is contrary to all experience of previous periods of 
distress that this state of things can continue, and patience^ 
where the tenant's resources are not wholly exhausted, may 
be trusted to do more for him than it has ever been found 
possible to do for him by legislation, either here or else- 
where. 

In any event, if mutual co-operation and kindly feeling 
between landlord and tenant cannot succeed, it is not likely 
that legislation or compulsory enactment of tenant-right 
will answer when the other has failed. It has been alleged 
that the existence of large estates is injurious to the tenant's 
interest, but men of great experience now afi^rm that if 
there had not been in the country a substantial number of 
large landowners, but only small proprietors, the state of 
things would have been much more disastrous than it is at 
the present time. Owing to the existence of wealthy pro- 
prietors, a large amount of assistance to the tenant has been 
possible, and has been Mly accorded, so that tbe crisis has 
been tided over in a manner which could not otherwise 
have occurred. 

There are some who think that (the customs of primo- 
geniture and entail are injurious to agriculture, but persons 
who entertain those opinions could hardly point to a single 
instance in which the agricultural distress has been aggra- 
vated by the existence of these particular customs. 

The value, to the tenant, of the law of distress has been 
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supported by the evidence of experience, for had there been 
no such law it would not have been possible for the landlord 
to have assisted him with what has practically been equi- 
valent to a loan of money without interest, by allowing 
rent to remain in arrear for very considerable periods. In 
the absence of such security as that afforded by the law of 
distress, the landlord must have insisted upon prompt pay- 
ment, and the tenant must either have borrowed the money 
at a high rate of interest or have succumbed to the 
pressure of the times. 

In estimating the advantages to the tenant which are 
expected to result from an alteration of the present prac- 
tice, the effect upon his capital and means must not be 
overlooked. Whatever be the system adopted, whether it be 
the compulsory application of " The Agricultural Holdings 
Act " in its entirety, or whether it be only borrowed from that 
Act : whether it is a Surrey custom, a Lincolnshire custom, 
or any other custom of the country, which is to govern the 
amount of tenant-right, it must always be borne in mind 
that the amount, whether great or small, which an outgoing 
tenant has to receive, must inevitably come out of the 
pocket of the incoming tenant, and must to that extent 
reduce his capital and limit his powers to cultivate land. 
Those who hold that the tenant's business is to use all the 
capital which he possesses in the cultivation of his land, 
have always been in favour of abolishing those customs 
under which tenant-right is paid, and of freeing the incom- 
ing tenant from money payments as far as circumstances 
will permit. 

In discussions, in this room, on several occasions the 
custom of the county of Surrey, which is one of the most 
onerous of all the customs in England, has been absolutely 
condenmed as tending to bad farming, on the ground that it 
locks up a large amount of capital from which a tenant 
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fihould deriye benefit by the use of it in his business ; but 
the present demand in some quarters for tenant-right 
appears to go much beyond anything that has existed in 
the past. What has been advocated at these dis- 
cussions, is that the tenant should enter on a farm in good 
condition, and should be bound so to leave it at the end of 
his term. 

Absolute security for the performance of covenants in 
either case does not exist, but it is of course beyond dispute 
that the tenant-farmer who pays a large valuation on 
entering his farm, and who is to be entitled to be paid a 
similar valuation on leaving it, does afford to his landlord 
and the incoming tenant greater security for the performance 
of his covenants than one who does not make a similar 
payment, inasmuch as the landlord has a claim for rent due 
and for dilapidations, which can be set off against the amount 
of valuation of the tillages and tenant-right receivable by 
the outgoing tenant. Nevertheless, it has been proved that 
a covenemt to farm the land, according to the rules of good 
husbandry, accompanied by covenants which provide that, if 
straw be sold from the land manure is to be brought back in its 
place, and a few others of a similar kind, are sufficient. 
But whichever view is taken, and whatever plan is adopted, 
it is capable of being carried out under "freedom of contract" 
better than it could possibly be done by compulsory enact- 
ment. 

One of the consequences to the landlord of abolishing 
*' freedom of contract," and introducing compulsory methods 
for letting land, would be a most serious and immediate 
decrease of the value of landed estates. Already the 
agricultural depression, accompanied by the agitation for 
legislation which has taken pletce, and the uncertainty of 
what may happen, has removed landed property from its 
position as one of the highest classes of security, and has 
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rendered it a very much less marketable property tlian it 
used to be ; and there are those who fear that if legislation 
is adopted, in view of restricting the **jfreedom of contract" in 
dealings with land, the depreciation in value will be very 
considerably increased. No man of limited means could 
hold land if one of the consequences of having it thrown 
upon his hands should be a very large money payment to 
the outgoing tenant. 

In considering the benefit, to the tenant, of compulsory 
tenant-right, it must be remembered that the only tenants 
who can derive the benefit at the present time are those 
who intend to give up their farms and to abandon the 
pursuit of agriculture hi the future. It is not proposed 
that a tenant should have a daim for what is assumed to 
be an improvement made by him imtil he has arrived at 
{he end of his tenancy ; and if at that time he ia not 
intending to relinquish agriculture as a pursuit, the effect of 
his being paid under compulsory enactment for certain acts 
of husbandry would only be to him the receipt of the money 
temporarily, as he would have immediately to pay it away 
to some other outgoing tenant if he were himself to become 
an incoming tenant of another farm ; and if this be so, it is 
quite impossible that any enactment of compulsory tenant- 
right could benefit a present tenant struggling in the existing 
agricultural depression. An increase of tenant-right in land 
must affect the tenant to the extent of the lock-up of capital 
which it occasions, and must diminish the profits of the farm 
to the extent of the interest on the capital so locked up. It 
is, therefore, very difficult to see how security for the pay- 
ment of tenants' improvements can assist the tenant in 
times of depression. 

The contents of this Paper, which, in itself, is not 
intended to be a definite exposition of any principle, may be 
summed up as follows : — 
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1. The circomstanoes under which it has been written 

are set forth. 

2. "Freedom of contract" as between landlord and 

tenant has been explained. 

3. The absence of "freedom of contract'* has been 

referred to. 

4. The expediency of retaining " freedom of contract " 

and the effects of so doing have been discussed. 
6. The consequences of restricting "freedom of con- 
tract/' and resorting to compulsory legislation 
have been touched upon. 

6. The consequences to the landlord of interfering by 

legislation have been suggested, and 

7. The limited advantages to the tenants have been 

referred to. 
These are the subjects upon which discussion is invited^ 
and the short time within which the Paper has been pre- 
pared must be urged by way of apology for its defects. 

Mr. E. P. Squabby (Vice-President) said it afforded 
him great pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to The 
President for the Paper he had just read, which was a very 
blear and concise exposition of the principles and practical 
application of the system of free contract, and would serve 
as an excellent text for what, he believed, would be a very 
usefrd and instructive discussion. 

The question before the Meeting was no new one to the 
Institution. So lately as the last month of 1881 and early 
in 1882 Papers were read by Mr. Tuckbtt, Mr. Pattisson, 
and himself on this and cognate questions, and a large 
number of Members expressed their views very fully on the 
points raised in those Papers. It might, therefore, very 
naturally be asked why, having so recently thrashed out the 
subject, was it necessary to discuss it further P The answer 
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was that in the interval since these Papers were read it had 
hecome more and more apparent that the question of 
tenants' compensation was far from being settled. It was 
sufficiently clear, from the Bills brought forward in Parlia- 
ment, and from what transpired at every tenant-farmers' club 
and at every chamber of agriculture, that there still pre- 
vailed a very great divergence of views as to tenants' com- 
pensation ; and when, at the commencement of the present 
Session of Parliament, it was announced fix)m the Throne 
that tenants' compensation would form the subject of early 
legislation, it became the duty of all parties connected with 
land to look further into the question with the view of 
determining what form a Tenants' Compensation Bill should 
take, having regard to the different interests involved. 

It appeared to him that preservation of fit^edom of con- 
tract should be the essence of any Bill of the kind brought 
in by the Government, and in saying this he felt confident 
of the fullest support from Members of The Surveyors' Insti- 
tution. Any legislation of the kind would, he earnestly 
hoped, go upon the lines of leaving the landlord and tenant 
at liberty to make what contract they liked in regard to the 
terms of quitting, as to concessions of rent, repairs, and pay- 
ment of tithes and poor rates, and equally free as to any 
arrangements they choose to make with reference to the 
compensation which the tenant would be entitled to on the 
termination of his tenancy. 

It should be remembered that the tenant had a common- 
law right to compensation. When a landlord and tenant 
came to terms for a field, the moment the word passed the 
landlord's lips that he accepted the tenant, and the latter pro- 
ceeded to plough or sow, at once a contract of tenant-right 
of a limited form arose. The only question was what form 
in these days of advanced agriculture was that tenant-right 
to assume P It was clear that it must be such as was 
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consistent with the interests alike of the landlord, the out- 
going and incoming tenants, and the land ; but he did not 
hesitate to say that much that had been said and recommended 
in this way during the past two years had been directed too 
largely to the interests of the outgoing tenant, to the dis- 
regard of the interests of the incoming tenant and the land- 
lord. Before an audience composed almost entirely of gentle- 
men interested in landed estates, he could not better illustrate 
his views than by quoting some passages from a digest, in 
the last number of the " Journal of the Bath and West of 
England Society," of Mr. Little's Report on the Western 
and Southern Counties, prepared by Sir Thos. Acland and 
Mr. Acland, whom they had the honour to welcome that 
evening. Mr. Little said : — " If I venture still to uphold 
the principle of freedom of contract, it is not from super- 
stitious veneration for an old precept, but from a sincere 
conviction that in the long run the injury to be done by 
limiting that freedom will more than counterbalance any pos- 
sible gain which can result from such a course." He went on 
to say : — " It would not be justifiable, under cover of giving 
all existing and future tenants an indefeasible security for their 
improvements, to give them compensation for disturbance, 
or a saleable goodwill of their holding, or to replenish their 
pockets by giving them a part of their landlord's property. 
If such things are to be done, they should be done avowedly ; 
but legislation to secure compensation for improvements 
should be based upon the principle that the landlord is re- 
ceiving something which is real and not supposititious ; posi- 
tive, and not problematical ; what is assuredly there, what is 
certainly useful and profitable, and, above all, what the land- 
lord has not already paid for in some form or other before. 
Is it possible in any general Act of Parliament, which shall 
apply to all cases and circumstances, to lay down rules which 
will give this security P To me it seems that, having regard 
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to the very different conditions under which tenants hold, as 
regards the rent they pay, the terms upon which they 
entered, and other circumstances, any such Act, which shall 
be fair to all parties, is impossible." Those were the 
opinions, not of a landlord or a land-agent, but of a practical 
farmer — one of the Assistant Commissioners appointed under 
the Boyal Agricultural Commission. 

He was not there to proclaim the impossibility of any 
such Bill, but to assist in eliciting, by means of this dis- 
cussion, what was possible as distinguished from what was 
impossible in this direction. He confessed that his o¥m 
predilections were in favour of the lines of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, if properly modified and guarded. As re- 
garded the first class of improvements enumerated in that 
Act, if the sanction of the landlord were to be retained, 
they might be dismissed, practically, from consideration. 
As regarded the second class of improvements, which more 
immediately affected the interests of, as they were some- 
times performed by, the tenant, the term of compensation 
should not, he thought, be limited to seven years. His 
own inclination would prompt him to adopt the principle- 
of paying for those improvements, together with the third 
dass of improvements, on the basis of their actual value, 
without limitation of time, to the incoming tenant, the 
original cost of the second class of improvements being 
considered ; but he foresaw a very great difficulty in arriving 
at what they were worth to the incomer, and this being so, 
his view as to the second dass of improvements under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act would be to extend, very con- 
siderably, the time for which the compensation for these 
improvements is to inure. As to the third class of 
improvements, no doubt most of those whom he addressed 
had read the Report of the Boyal Commission and Lord 
Ybrnon's Supplemental Reports, which struck him as 
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contaming extremely valuable suggestionfl, though scarcely 
workable in practice. It was quite dear that, in any 
application of legislation to the question of manurial value 
and feeding values, under the third class, there must be 
more distinct knowledge of what the incoming tenant 
was paying for than had been obtainable in the past. 
There must be power on the part of the incoming tenant^ 
or the landlord, to take samples of, and be thoroughly 
assured of, the quality of the articles for which he was 
paying. As regarded payments of the kind, he confessed 
to considerable doubts (though his views might be dissented 
from by some of his friends from Lincolnshire), looking to 
recent experiences, and last year's 40 inches of rainfall, 
whether one-third of the feeding value of cake when about 
£10 a ton, was not an extravagant basis on which to 
estimate manurial value of feeding stuffs to the incoming 
tenant. 

For his own part, he was inclined to adhere to the lines 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, on failure of landlord 
and tenant to settle their own terms. This Act had to a 
certain extent been tested, had been shaped by experience, 
and was the outcome of more kindly thought and disposition 
to do what was right than any piece of legislation in past 
years. Of course, there were many details in it which 
must be modified before being metde compulsory ; but he 
thought that, with some modifications, it offered, on the 
whole, the best and safest solution of the question at issue. 
He attached great importance to the introduction of some 
provision for the appointment of an umpire, at the instance 
of either party, by the Land Commissioners or by The 
Surveyors' Institution, to settle the question of value of 
artificial manure and manurial value of feeding stuffs, apart 
from mere questions of tillage, hay and straw, and other 
details, to which he need not refer. 
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He might be permitted, in oondosion, to refer to the 
difBlculty his firm had experienced in getting the incoming 
tenant to recognise and pay the compensation awarded to 
his predecessor in respect of feeding stufiEs. After settling 
with the outcoming tenant, there invariably remained a 
residuum of value, which had to be borne by the land- 
lord, and, consequently, a continual piling up of capital, 
which, he feared, was not always recognized in the market 
value of the conmiodity supposed to be improved. 

Mr. Wm. Sturoe (Past President) had much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to The President for his very 
concise and interesting Paper on the vexed question of the day. 

In the remarks which he was about to make he wished 
to draw a dear distinction between the abstract question of 
payment for tenant-right and the question of interference 
with freedom of contract. He entirely agreed with the re- 
marks of Mr. Squarey, that reasonable payment for tenants' 
right, with a due regard, also, to landlords' right, was a 
means of promoting the progress of English agriculture ; but, 
while conceding so much, he must express his disapproval of 
any interference with freedom of contract. He could hardly 
believe that in this latter part of the nineteenth century 
they were met together to consider that which ten years 
ago was not on the tapis for discussion ; but a long and 
unparalleled succession of bad seasons had brought agri- 
culture to so low an ebb that the sick man was looking 
about in all quarters for assistance. He applied to Dr. A, 
and was advised by Quack B, and between one and another 
he did not know what to do or where to turn, but caught 
despairingly at every straw within his reach. Passing 
over recent legislation for Ireland — which dealt with free- 
dom of contract and was admitted by its authors to be 
exceptional for the purpose of satisfying a disaffected 
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people — to find any previous cases of similar interference 
it was necessary to go back to the middle ages, and it 
might interest the Meeting if he referred to a few cases 
of the kind. In the year 1358 — ^more than five hundred 
years ago — an Act was passed to regulate the rent of houses 
in towns where wool-stapling was carried on. In those 
days there was a large trade in wool, and, as great numbers 
of people flocked to those towns, the rents of houses were 
unduly run up, and so an Act of Parliament was passed 
to fix the rents at a permanent level. 

The next Statute to which he would refer was the Statute 
of Labourers, passed in the year 1350, for the purpose of 
fixing the rate of wages ; and that Act appeared to have 
been renewed in 1360, after the great plague, which so 
thinned the population that the farmers could not get 
labourers except at very high" prices, and so they induced 
the legislature to fix the rate of wages for them. It would 
appear that this Act, although not always carried out, was 
at all events not repealed for something like three centuries. 
The last record he had found of it was in the year 1684, 
when the magistrates of the Warwickshire Quarter Sessions 
fixed the rate of labour at firom 4«. to 55. per week. He 
had been unable to trace the Act to a subsequent period, 
and imagined that it fell into desuetude about that time. 

In the reign of Henry YIII. there was a Statute passed 
to regulate the price of meat — so much per pound for beef, 
mutton, and pork. It was found, however, that it would 
not work, and it was modified three years later, and at 
the end of seven years repealed, as the price of meat, like 
the price of everything else, found its own level, despite 
the efibrts of the legislature to fix it artificially. 

Again, in the reign of Edward YI. an Act was passed 
against forestalling, regrating, and engrossing. Forestalling 
was practised when a merchant or dealer, instead of going to 
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market, went direct to the farmer and bought his goods for 
the purpose of selling again. Regrating consisted in buying 
goods in the market for the purpose of selling again, and 
the Act provided that no man should buy any produce 
in the market and sell it within a certain distance vrithin 
three months. Engrossing was the practice of attending 
the market and buying up to a large extent the provisions — 
meat or com, or other things brought there — and storing 
them up with a view to speculation. This Statute apparently 
remained in force until some time in the reign of Charles II., 
when it was found necessary to mitigate it, and to provide 
by several subsequent Acts for its suspension as regarded 
wheat, unless the price exceeded at one time 20*., then 30*., 
and then 40*. per quarter. The object of those Acts was to 
prevent the com -dealer from coming in between the farmer 
and the consumer. In the first place, it was thought to save 
the dealer's profit, and in the next place that the storing and 
warehousing of produce had a tendency to cause famine in 
the country. In the 15th of Charles II., chap. 7, a further 
relaxation took place, and engrossing was permitted when 
wheat did not exceed 48«. a quarter. Although it was 
found that these Acts of Parliament would not work, it 
was an extraordinary thing that at the time when Adam 
Smith wrote his "Wealth of Nations," about a century 
ago, they were still in force, and, though obsolete, were 
not repealed until the seventh year of the present reign. 

What was the lesson to be learnt from all this? That 
all interference with freedom of contract had failed to 
attain its object. It was impossible to prevent articles of 
commerce from finding their level, and for the last two 
centuries the legislature had been engaged in repealing, 
one after another, Acts of Parliament passed for the purpose 
of interference. 

He regarded freedom of contract as the mainstay and 
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foundation of our pre-eminence in commerce^ and he was 
very jealous of any interference with it. What would a 
merchant or a dealer say if he were told that he was to 
have his price fixed by Act of Parliament, and must not 
sell in the dearest market and buy in the cheapest? It 
would be impossible, under such circumstances, for the 
commerce of this country to be carried on. Was there 
anything in land to make it an exception P It was said 
that the landlord and tenant did not meet on equal terms, 
and, therefore, that the weaker party must be protected. 
Did not the parties to all bargains often meet on more or less 
unequal terms P When things were dear the seller met the 
buyer on unequal terms and obtained an enhanced price, and 
when things were cheap the buyer met the seller on unequal 
terms and purchased hi^ goods at a lower price. So it was 
with landlord and tenant. A few years ago there was 
a great competition for land, and agriculture was in a 
flourishing condition, and, no doubt, at that time the land- 
lord and tenant did not meet on equal terms, i.e.j the land- 
lord had the upper hand. But was it not notorious that 
during the last few years things had been altogether re- 
versed, and that landlord and tenant did not meet on the 
same terms as during the previoiis period P The tenant 
now had the best of the bargain, and he knew very well 
how to make use of his opportunity. 

As far as he could see, there was no reason why land 
should be an exception to the general rule. But it might 
be said that it should be an exception, because it was in the 
interest of the State that land should be made to produce 
as much as possible. He agreed with this, but if anything were 
calculated more than another to prevent the improvement 
of land, it was interference with freedom of contract Buyers 
were wanted of landed investments. There were plenty 
of sellers. Many worn-out landlords were reduced almost 

(23) 
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to death's door by the present state of things. They could 
not get their rents and pay their mortgages. What was 
wanted was to transfer land into the hands of wealthy 
men, who would invest monqr in its improvement ; but he 
would repeat that if any one thing was more calculated 
than another to discourage investments in land, it was the 
knowledge that investors could not do as they liked with 
it, but would be tied down and fettered by Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

It might be argued that this was all very well for the 
landlord, but that the tenant was in a different position. 
But if there was to be interference with freedom of Qontract 
for the landlord, there must also be interference with free- 
dom of contract for the tenant If the landlord was to deal 
with land on certain terms, the tenant must be bound to 
deal with it on certain terms also. He was certain that if 
the tenants of England were tested in that way they would 
express their disapproval, and would claim perfect freedom 
of action. Therefore he came to the conclusion that land 
was no exception to the general rule, and he was convinced 
that any interference with freedom of contract would be a 
retrograde step. It would be the thin edge of the wedge, 
and if interference of this kind once began, there was no 
knowing where it would end. He hoped that the ex- 
pression of the opinions of Members of the Institution 
might have some effect in moulding any measure that the 
legislature might adopt, and keep it within due and reason- 
able bounds. 

Mr. T. HusKiNSON (Past President) observed that the sub- 
ject of The President's Paper was interesting at all times, 
but it had a special interest at the present moment, relating 
as it did to a question which would in all probability, before 
long, engage the attention of the legislature. He entirely 
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concurred in the observations made by Mr. Squaret and 
Mr. Sturoe, as to the value of the principle of freedom of 
contract, and could not condenm too strongly the retro- 
gressive tendency of any legislation that would restrict or 
destroy it. A great authority in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth described the functions of government as threefold—- 
the protection of a man's person, of his property, and of his 
good name ; and, having fulfilled these functions it should 
leave every man free to pursue his own interests in any way 
he thought desirable, provided he did not interfere with his 
neighbour. He (Mr. Huskinson) held that to be a sound 
principle at the present moment, and agreed with Mr. 
Sturge that a discussion with regard to it would have been 
a thing unthought of ten years ago. The principle which 
then found acceptance wajs to let things alone, allowing 
every man the fullest liberty to judge of what was the best 
for his own interest ; and he held that any infraction of it 
should be resisted to the utmost. 

This principle of freedom of contract was as applicable 
to tenant-right as to other contracts. He believed it to be 
impossible, even if it were advisable or politic, to define 
tenant-right in an Act of Parliament, or the system by 
which it should be regulated. Tenant-right, it was well 
known, varied in almost every locality, on almost every 
estate, and very frequently in different farms on the same 
estate; and therefore to endeavour to frame an Act of 
Parliament to describe the exact allowances that should be 
made to a tenant in all cases was extremely impolitic, even 
if it were possible, and must operate unjustly in many cases. 

The point to be observed in all discussions on this 
question was that the true measure of tenant-right was an 
allowance for that additional fertility which a good tenant 
gave to land over and above its natural fertility. Any ad- 
ditional fertility which such a tenant could give was a very 
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Taluableelement, provided it could be secured and estimated. 
In the case of a good farmer, this quality was considerable; 
in a moderate farmer, very slight; and in the case of a bad 
one amounted to nothing. It was important, therefore, not 
to make allowances by way of tenant-right in respect of 
things whidi would confer little or no benefit on a succeed- 
ing tenant, and would merely have the effect of absorbing 
a portion of his capital which would be much better applied 
to the legitimate purposes of his business. 

He could not see why contracts with respect to land 
should be specially singled out for interference as distinct 
fix)m other contracts. The utmost freedom was -accorded 
and looked upon as essential to trade and commerce; 
indeed, the wealth of England has been in a great degree 
created by this policy of allowing unfettered action on the 
part of individuals. This principle of freedom is equally 
good in the case of agriculture, and had undoubtedly led to 
equally satisfactory results. 

Notwithstanding the present depression there was no 
reason to be ashamed of English agriculture, which had 
been, and still was, in advance of the agriculture of all 
other countries. Under the system of free contract great 
improvements in agriculture had been effected, and for 
many years past legislative efforts had been wisely directed 
towards facilitating the improvement of those estates the 
owners of which, from one cause or another, did not possess 
sufficient power over their property to enable them fully to 
improve and develop it. The whole of this legislation had 
gone on the principle that it was not the duty or the interest 
of the tenant to make permanent improvements, but to 
enable all owners to effect whatever improvements were 
necessary. 

Much has been done under these various enabling Acts, 
but the passing of Lord Oairns's Settled Land Act had 
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now given the owner of a setUed estate as full power 
for dealing with his property as if he were the owner 
in fee. 

He had not, in his experience, met with tenants with 
such a superfluity of capital that they were desirous of effecting 
permanent improvements in their holdings. He had had no 
tenants come to him and ask permission to erect or enlarge 
their buildings, and to enter into a contract for the purpose 
of making permanent such improvement as the Agricultural 
Holdings Act contemplated. He maintained that a fanner 
had no right to be looked to for making permanent im- 
provements. His business was to cultivate the land, and the 
landlord's to equip it with aU that was necessary for good 
cultivation. By that means a tenant reserved his capital 
for the legitimate purposes of his occupation, and his capital, 
so employed, should yield him higher interest than the 
landlord expected, or was content with, firom the capital he 
sank in improvements. 

As regarded the agricultural distress which had so long 
prevailed, not only in England, but, he believed, in almost 
every part of Europe, recent observation entirely confirmed 
what he had stated in that room on previous occasions, that 
England had really suffered less than other countries, 
owing mainly to the circumstance that so many large pro- 
perties were in the hands of wealthy owners, who had given 
their tenants both sympathy and substantial aid, and had 
borne their share of this dreadful visitation. Great as the 
distress had been, it had fallen with the greatest severity on 
the small yeoman cultivating his own land, who had no 
landlord to make him concessions ; but probably a mortgagee 
behind him, eager for his own interests. 

Allusion had been made to the operation of the law of 
distress. It was in times like the present that the strength, 
merits, or weakness of any system showed themselves, and his 
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observation oonvinced him that without the law of distress the 
landlords would have been unable to allow rent to go unpaid 
for considerable periods, or to extend to tenants that assistanoe 
which, without such a security, they would not have been 
justified in extending them. He never yet heard a farmer 
(and farmers as a class had a clear idea of their own 
interests) complain of its operation, or desire to have it 
altered. 

Another great advantage to the agriculture of this 
country from the aggregation of land in large masses was 
that landlords were able to make large outlays in improve- 
ment. Speaking from his own experience during the last 
40 years on the estates under his charge, which were 
residential properties, the landlord had,in one wayor another, 
expended 15 to 20 per cent, of his rental in making per- 
manent improvements. That was a very large deduction 
from his income, and in many cases the expenditure might 
be put even higher. The sentiment of ownership, this delight 
in tbe improvement of property which had descended to the 
landlord through many generations, had caused the expen- 
diture of millions, and placed English agriculture in its 
pre-eminent position. 

Before he sat down he would like to say, with reference 
to the subject of tenant-right, that he earnestly hoped, what- 
ever the coming Bill might do with regard to it, it 
would contain some very stringent clauses with reference 
to the procedure for settlimg and estimating the compen- 
sation to which the tenant was to be entitled. He had 
generally found this the most unsatisfactory business that 
he had to do with. It was often difficult to get a settlement 
under half a year after the tenancy had expired, and the 
Lady-day valuations were seldom completed before Michael- 
mas, and the agents employed upon them were not always 
satisfactory. He hoped for a complete change in this 
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respect. He iarusted the change would take the form 
of aUowing either party — whether landlord or tenant — ^to 
call on a perfectly independent authority — whether the Land 
Commisfiioners or some other body — to appoint an umpire 
unconnected with the neighbourhood to settle matters of 
this kind, which were most harassing at present, and 
attended in many cases with very unsatisfactory results. 

He had only to repeat that he trusted the legislature 
would not sanction any departure from the principle which 
had, up to the present time, produced such excellent results 
— the principle of aUowing landlord and tenant to make the 
arrangements which they considered to be most conducive 
to their own interests. 

Sir J. Heron Maxweix, Bart. (Visitor), said there was 
one subject he wished to touch upon as confirming what the 
last speaker had said with regard to the incalculable advan- 
tage of the law of distress, or, as it was called in Scotland, 
the law of hypothec. He had been in possession of an 
estate for over 40 years, and could give one or two instances 
of the advantage that had proceeded from the existence of 
this law, the abolishment of which in Scotland, a few years 
ago, he considered to be a very great mistake indeed. 
Before his father died, in 1830, he had let to a farmer a 
certain property, the lease of y^hich was not signed when 
his father died. He (the speaker) did not succeed to the 
estate for fifteen years afterwards, and before that man 
had been four or five years on the estate he got into great 
difficulties, and would most undoubtedly have lost his farm 
altogether if it had not been for the advantage the landlord 
possessed in the power of hypothecating him. He was 
under the hypothec for some years, but he managed well, 
and ultimately got clear of his difficulties. This tenant 
died a few years ago and his nephew still holds the farm — 
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all on fifteen years' lease. In another instance where 
a man fell into similar difficulties, he begged and prayed 
to be hypothecated, urging that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of his landlord and his other creditors ; and he 
(Sir H. Maxwell) had the satisfaction of receiving a letter 
of thanks from the other creditors, as well as frx)m the 
tenant himself, for having hypothecated him and allowed 
him thus to settle all his debts. He mentioned this as the 
law of distress stiU existjsd in England, and if this law 
were abolished in England, as it has been in Scotland, ad- 
vantages similar to those he had referred to would be at 
once sacrificed, and English landlords and tenants should 
strongly oppose any such proposal. 

Mr. J. E. Knollys (Fellow) feared that many of his 
friends present, whom he was accustomed to look up to as 
guides in these questions, did not entirely coincide with 
the views he held on the matters under discussion. Most 
of those he was addressing had probably lived long enough 
in the world to know that, although there were certain 
things in themselves, and in the abstract, extremely desir- 
able, events might come with such force that it became 
impossible to carry out their views in the way they might 
wish, and he submitted that this was somewhat the state 
of things at the present time. However desirable freedom 
of contract might be in the abstract, yet he thought, speak- 
ing as a man of business and a man of the world, that it 
was impossible for Parliament at the present time to resist 
the pressure which was brought to bear upon it from all 
sides, and avoid infringing, in some degree, on freedom of 
contract ; the point was, therefore, could the Members 
of the Institution help to guide the legislature in dealing 
with this subject P He could not help thinking that a body 
like The Surveyors' Institution would fail in their duty if 
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they neglected to offer an expression of opinion likely to be 
of real and praotical use to the Government in the task 
which he presumed they were about to undertake, of 
dealing with the question of Oompensation to Agricultural 
Tenants. 

It appeared to him that it was quite possible to 
arrive at a conclusion which should meet to some extent the 
desire of those who were preparing for legislative security 
for the expenditure of tenants in improvement of their 
holdings, without infringing deeply and injuriously on the 
principle of freedom of contract. He thought this might 
be done by fixing a very distinct and definite line of 
demarcation with respect to the description of improvement 
which should come within the scope of compulsory compen- 
sation. He would draw a broad and distinct line between 
expenditure in the ordinary course of good farming affecting 
the condition oi the land, and expenditure in works of per- 
manent improvement affecting the land itseE The latter 
were works decidedly belonging to the landlord, and, as 
Mr. Hu&KiNSOM had pointed out, the landlord was now better 
able than he had ever been to perform them, owing 
to the Settled Lands Act. Any legislation that induced 
a tenant-farmer to lay out his money on permanent im- 
provements would be, in his opinion, very prejudioiaL 
But on the other hand it was to the interest of the 
country at large that the cultivation of the soil should 
be maintained at a high level, and to the interest of 
the landlord and incoming tenant that the incoming tenant 
should have the farm handed over to him in good condition, 
and though he might have to put down a sum of money to 
secure this result, he believed it would be much cheaper to 
pay that money than to be working at a loss for three or 
four years, in order to get his land into the condition in 
which it should have been left by his predecessor. 
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1£ the land was left in good heart and condition, arising 
from purchases which, in the course of good farming, the 
outgoing tenant had made, and in respect of which he had, 
owing to the expiration of the tenancy, been unable to 
obtain the full benefit, then it surely was reasonable that he 
should be paid for such portion of the benefit arising from 
those purchases that was handed on to the succeeding 
occupier. 

To this extent, laying this down as a principle, but 
avoiding the details of its application, he thought that 
tenants might advantageously be secured compensation by 
the legislature, and that to that extent the principle of 
freedom of contract might without injury be interfered 
with. 

Mr. W. J. Beadel (Vice-President) was of opinion that 
any interference with freedom of contract was most unde- 
sirable in the interest of the land. He had his own views 
as to the causes which had done much to bring about the 
state of things out of which this discussion had arisen ; but, 
putting causes aside, he would turn to the [subject under 
consideration — the contemplated legislation for the purpose 
of remedying the evils under which agriculture was suffer- 
ing at the present moment. It seemed to him that if 
tenant-right was to be established, it must be (if it were to 
be permanent) on the basis that it was to be nobody else's 
wrong. 

The highest authorities held that, as a rule, artificial 
manure should not be put upon the land unless an imme- 
diate return could be got from the crop then growing. If 
this be so, surely neither the incoming tenant nor the land- 
lord should be asked to pay anything in respect of expendi- 
ture of such a character. But he would instance the county 
of Lincoln, where the best system of tenant-right existed. 
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jet as great distress had prevailed there as in any other 
county in England. It might therefore be asked, having 
regard to these faots, whether interference with free contract, 
by the establishment of an arbitrary system of tenant-right, 
was likely to prove a panacea for the depression which 
existed. 

It was clear, therefore, that the causes of the present 
distress lay deeper, and that legislation for the establish- 
ment of compulsory tenant-right would have no other 
effect than assisting to put money into the pockets of those 
whose object would be, not to leave the land in the highest 
possible state of cultivation for the benefit of the landlord 
or the incoming tenant but, to obtain as much as they could 
by way of compensation for so-called improvements in the 
soil. 

Mr. 0. Q-. Grey (Fellow) was opposed, like everyone 
else, in the abstract, to any interference with freedom of con- 
tract, but at the same time he must admit there was some- 
thing in what had been said so often — ^that a contract 
between a landlord and tenant on taking a farm, was not 
a contract between parties on an exact equality. Take the 
case of a tenant who (and perhaps his fathers before him) 
had lived on the farm for many years, and was averse 
to going elsewhere ; such a tenant, if unfortunate enough 
to have to deal with a landlord or agent desirous of getting 
all they could out of him, was sometimes led to give more 
than he really thought the farm was worth rather than leave 
it ; the case was not very exceptional (he had known many 
such), and he thought it hard that a man who had farmed 
his land well, and lived on it all his life, should be given 
the choice of paying an unfair rent — a rent, perhaps, based 
to some extent on his own improvements — or of going else- 
where and seeking another farm. On the other hand he 
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quite saw, and had often seen, so-oalled tenants' improTO* 
ments such as they had no right to call upon anybody else 
to pay for. 

One or two of the speakers had said that a tenant should 
enter on a farm cultivated and equipped, and in good con- 
dition, and leave it so ; but how could a tenant ensure the 
farm being in good condition when he entered it P More 
often than not a farm was left in bad condition, and in that 
condition was let again; or if a farm was let in a good 
condition and was run out and left in bad condition, what 
remedy was there P There was no hold on the tenant, and 
though the law might be* on one's side, it was practically 
impossible to carry it out. He was giving a few instances 
for the sake of showing how the question cut both ways. 
The great difficulty in connection with l^;iBlation for securing 
to the farmer his tenant-right was how to put it into 
practical operation. How could any Act of the kind be so 
framed as to apply to all parts of England and Scotland, 
seeing how greatly the customs varied in different districts P 
He had examined many of the returns compiled with the 
view of getting at the facts as regarded customs in different 
parts of the kingdom, and could only say that they were 
very misleading, and showed how easy it would be to lead 
the framers of any Act astray. 

Mr. D. Watnet (Fellow) feared it must be on account 
of the success which had attended agitation in Ireland that 
a similar movement was now on foot in England ; but it was 
singularly inopportune to talk of tampering with freedom of 
contract with the object of fixing fair rents and of compen- 
sating tenants for improvements, at a time when the country 
was in the depths ef agricultural depression. He might assert 
with confidence, in the presence of the land-agents in that 
room, that never within Uving experience had so Httle been 
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done, by way of improyements in farms, as during the last 
ten years, and that never had the tenants in this country 
more freedom in entering into oontraets with the landlords ; 
and he might safely add that no body of men were more 
keenly aware of this fact than the tenants themselves. The 
question before them resolved itself into this : how was the 
agriculture of this country to be carried on in the future P 
It was undeniable that its great drawback at the present 
time was want of capital. The capital which a tenant 
required varied from £6 to JB15 an acre. In Lincolnshire, 
with its system of tenant-right, he would probably need as 
much as £12 an acre. In the county of Surrey, the custom 
of which had been referred to, the tenant also needed a 
large capital ; and it was because of the injurious effects of 
tenant-right in Surrey, Sussex, and Kent on the incoming 
tenants, that the land-agents in those counties had been 
endeavouring, for many years past, to relieve the land as far 
as possible from the burdens upon it in the shape of tenants' 
compensation by buying them up on behalf of the land- 
lords. If those burdens were to be re-imposed, the effect 
woidd be to undo what so many had been trying to do for 
years past, and it would be xmfortunate, especially under 
present circumstances, if the incoming tenant were to be 
called upon to provide a larger capital to farm the land. 

Improvements effected by tenants, whether under a lease 
or a yearly tenancy, were, for the most part, of the most 
unenduring kind imaginable, being done in such a manner 
as just to last the tenant's time, and, as a rule, without 
considering whether they would be a benefit or not to the 
incoming tenant. He beUeved that any alteration in the 
law affecting freedom of contract between landlord and 
tenant would be attended with very grave consequences. 

Mr. S. B. L. Druce (Visitor) had devoted considerable 
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attention to this question, both in his capacity as one of the 
assistant Oommissioners under the Boyal Agricultural Oom- 
mission, and as Secretary to the Farmers' CHub, where this 
question had been under discussion off and on ever since its 
establishment some 40 years ago. He was bound to say 
that the yiews propounded at the Farmers' Club were widely 
different from those to which he had been listening that 
eyening. He was himself a farmer's son, and although 
not actually a farmer at the present moment, yet he had 
the misfortune, as a trustee, to hare a large farm on his 
hands, and he spoke with the feelings of a farmer in avowing 
his belief that the tenant did not, as a matter of fact, con- 
tract on taking a farm, on strictiy equal terms, with the 
landlord or his agent. It required some courage to say 
this in that room, but he put it to those present, as the 
representatires of the great landowners of this country, 
whether it was not probable, that when a farmer went into 
an agent's office, with all its imposing paraphernalia of desks 
and papers, he might be a littie disconcerted and put off his 
guard by the surroundings. 

It had been asked, " Why make any exception of land 
as regards perfect freedom of contract?" One reason, 
and a cogent one, was that the land in this country was 
limited in quantity and not capable of extension like other 
commodities. 

He was, howerer, one of those who thought that freedom 
of contract should be preserred, and he had giyen expression 
to his yiews in this respect in a Paper recentiy published 
in the Journal of the Farmers' Club, but he held that 
freedom of contract might still be maintained while giving 
the tenant absolute security for improvements of which 
he had not reaped the frdl benefit during bis tenancy. If 
the tenant could prove what Mr. Husktnson so felicitously 
called " additional fertility," at the end of his term, he was 
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entitled to be paid for it. But how was he to prove it P 
It must be proved by an appeal to arbitration, before 
properly-qualified valuers, and he had gone so far as to say, 
in his Report to the Commissioners, that no man should 
value between an outgoing tenant and his landlord except 
he were a Member of that Institution, which he understood 
to mean having passed a proper examination. Certainly 
there was no body so fitted to take the lead in the matter 
as The Surveyors' Institution, incorporated as it was by 
Boyal Charter. 

He would, further, advocate the appointment of an 
umpire by some body like the Land Commissioners. 

One reason why the Agricultural Holdings Act was not 
in more general operation was its want of elasticity and its 
consequent unsuitability to many parts of the country. The 
simpler and more elastic the proposed Act, the better it 
would be. 

Mr. C. T. D. AcLAND, M.P. (Visitor), had been struck by 
&Q observation which fell from Mr. Huikinson with reference 
to the subject of distress. When, about a year ago, he was 
canvassing East Cornwall, the subject of distress was thrust 
at him at almost every meeting, and the feeling that ap- 
peared to be uppermost was not so much one of complaint 
that the law of distress did injury to the agricultural interest, 
as a sense of injustice among other classes of the community 
because they had not the same advantage as was given by 
the law to the landlord, and, no doubt, those who had ex- 
pressed the opinion, that evening, that the law of distress 
was not injurious to the farmer, were right in their con- 
viction. He was glad to have had the opportunity of hearing 
tbe opinions of gentiemen who had the advantage of coming 
in contact with both landlords and tenants on estates of 
every variety throughout the country. 
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He did not gather that it was the opinion of the 
Institution that there was no need for legislation, or thai 
there was no justice in the cry that had heen raised against 
a man being rented on his own improvements. Re was 
glad to hear what Mr. Drucb and Mr. Enollys had said 
with reference to the great importance of having responsible 
and properly-qualified men for the duty of making farm 
valuations, as it was a point to which he attached special 
importance. 

He trusted that any Bill which the Government might 
bring in would go upon the lines of leaving the tenant as 
free as possible to conduct his business in his own way up 
to the very last day of his tenancy, only providing a mini- 
mum of compulsion in case the agreement, which it was 
desired should be entered into between the landlord and the 
tenant, should prove unsatisfactory to either party. The 
Members were ready, he believed, to recognize the necessity 
of leaving the landlord and tenant free to contract for 
permanent improvements if they chose to do so ; and they 
would, he thought, be doing a great service if they would 
make it dear (1) on what principle of classification the dis- 
tinction would best be made between permanent, first-class, 
or landlords' improvements and operations in the ordinary 
course of agriculture, now commonly called second or third 
dasSy or tenants' improvements; (2) how a definition 
could be arrived at of a satisfactory agreement, •.«., one 
which would secure to the tenant adequate compensation 
for his agricultural operations ; (3) in what way a custom 
of the country could best be made use of. 

He believed it was the case that the fanners were well 
satisfied with the various customs that prevailed in many 
counties, and a suggestion was made, at the Committee 
which sat last year, that when any custom was introduced 
into an agreement it should be set out. The effect would 
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be that no onstom would be so scheduled as to become 
stereotyped. 

The President would not at that hour attempt to sum 
up the discussion fiilly. He might do it, however, in a general 
way, in very few words. Almost all the speakers agreed 
that it was undesirable to interfere in any way with freedom 
of contract. It appeared also to be the general opinion that 
the Lines of the Agricultural Holdings Act, so long as it 
remained permissive, as at present, were satisfactory. Opinions 
had been often expressed in that room with reference to the 
customs of the country, especially as to the custom of the 
county of Surrey, which almost everybody had condemned ; 
but it seemed to him that what had been asked for lately 
went a little beyond the custom of Surrey. 

It also seemed to be agreed that the farmer, if he was 
to be compensated, should be compensated only in respect 
of improvements made by him in the legitimate conduct of 
his ordinary business, and that the owner was not to have 
his estate altered (he used the word advisedly) because his 
tenant thought that alteration would be an improvement to 
it ; and that an owner ought not to be called upon to pay 
for any such alteration. 

It was not for him to say that the agricultural valuers 
of England were incompetent, but some of them no doubt 
were capable of improvement. It was thought, and he 
agreed with it, that some better method of getting an 
umpire appointed was desirable. There should be some con- 
stituted authority for the purpose, such as the Land Oom- 
missioners, or, as had been su^ested, the Institution of which 
he had the honour to be the President. It often happened 
that there was no choice but to have as lunpire a person of 
the same class as the valuers, and he was himself concerned 

(24) 
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at the present moment in an arbitration which was un- 
settled becanse the parties, being unable to agree upon 
an umpire, had no power to appoint one. 

The Paper he had read had, he thought, answered its 
purpose, by elicitiiig what might be taken to be the general 
opinion of the Institution. 

The vote of thanks having been put and carried unani- 
mously, the Meeting then adjourned. 
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THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. RYDE) IN THK CHAIR. 



It is unnecessary, in a practical Paper treating princi- 
pally of the Assessment and Redemption of the Land Tax, 
to dwell at any length upon the origin of the tax. I will 
only therefore, mention, that I gather from the authorities 
on the subject that the land tax had its origin in the 
feudal system, and appears to have been first raised in the 
reign of Henry II. It was subsequently levied, by an 
assessment from time to time of four shillings in the pound 
for lands, and two shillings and eightpence for personal pro- 
perty ; and also by grants of subsidies, and fifteenths, based 
upon a valuation made in the reign of Edward III., until 
the Oiyil Wars, when monthly assessments were levied. 
ThiB system was continued under the Commonwealth, a 
twelve months' rate being then fixed at £1,200,000. These 
latter assessments were made by a uniform rate on the 
income arising from both real and personal property. 
From this time periodical assessments were made upon the 
same principle, untU by the Act of the 9th and 10th year of 
WilUam III., c. 10, the sum to be raised was fixed at nearly 
a million and a half, in certain specified quotas on each 
county, city, and hundred. At a later period the tax was 
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annually voted, the amount to be raised being named in the 
Acty and also the pound rate at which it should be assessed, 
which varied from four shillings to one shilling, until the 
year 1798, when the sum of £1,989,678 7i. 10^. was the 
sum to be raised for England and Wales, and £47,954 Is. 2d. 
for Scotland. In this year the scheme for the redemp- 
tion of the tax was introduced, 38 Geo. IIL, c. 60 ; and the 
tax, to enable the plan to be carried out, made perpetual, 
subject to redemption ; the quotas fixed by the Act of that 
year, 38 Geo. III., c. 5, became a fixed charge, and have 
been levied, less the redemptions, ever since. 

The principle of the assessment of rating both real and 
personal property had been departed from before this time. 
Personal estates had for some time previous not been regu- 
larly assessed^ and in 1798 only £150,000 was raised from 
this source; subsequentiy, in the year 1833, personalty 
was entirely relieved from any liability. 

Property Ohargeablb wfih Land Tax, amd Mode of 

Assessment. 

The tax should be levied on all quit rents arising from 
manors, on all messuages, lands, and tenements, also on 
all quarries, mines of coal, tin, lead, copper, mundick, iroui 
and other mines, iron mills, furnaces, and other iron works, 
salt springs and salt works, alum mines and works, also on 
all parks, warrens, woods, underwoods, fishings, tithes, 
tolls, fee farm rents, and all other yearly profits issuing out 
of any lands, and all hereditaments of every kind situate 
within the parish. 

There are a few exemptions, the principal being the 
colleges and halls of Oxford and Cambridge, some of the 
public schools, all hospitals, and certain charities; also 
exemptions arising out of redemptions, such as allotments 
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under Indosure Aots^ in respect of lands on which the tax 
has heen redeemed, and in respect of right of common. 
Also tithes and hereditaments sold hy the tmstees of any 
charity, for the purpose of redeeming the land tax. Also 
tithes and lands belonging to any livings having an annual 
income of less than £150. 

Previously to 1876, persons holding any public oiBoe or 
employment of profit, or receiving any annuities, pensions, 
or stipends, were supposed to be assessed, with any sum not 
exceeding the sum at which such offices or other employ- 
ment were assessed, in the year 1798 ; but by the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Acts of 1876 and 1877 (39 and 40 
Yici, c. 16, and 40 and 41 Vict., c. 10), the duties on such 
of these as were assessed by the Land Tax Commissioners 
ceased; and salaries, pensions, and other allow'ances charged 
on public revenue, the duties on which, before 1876, were 
deducted before the pajrment of such salaries or allowances, 
are now the only ones charged with land tax. 

The properties first mentioned should be charged by a 
yearly assessment, made by an equal pound rcUe, on all such 
as are of the annual value of twenty shillings and upwards. 
All property must be rated in the parish in which it is 
situated, with the exception of lands . which were for- 
merly open field lands, which may be assessed, in such 
parishes as they have been assessed since their inclosure, 
although they may not lie in the parishes where they are 
rated. 

In places where the tax is properly assessed, the poor 
rate is usually taken as the basis. The proportions pay- 
able by each county and town are fixed by the Act ; and 
these quotas are subdivided into quotas for divisions, and 
these again for parishes. The quota for each parish cannot 
be varied ; consequently, the incidence of the tax, which 
originally was theoretically, if not practically, equal, has, 
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owing to tbe much greater deyelopment of property in 
lome plaoes than in others, become very unequal; the 
rate neceesary to raise the quota yarying in parishes in 
large towns from one farthing to two shillings in the pound, 
and in agricultural districts from about 2^d, to Is, 

In Scotland the rate is so small that, in some cases, 
none is made ; but the amount is paid out of the public 
money. 

The tax should be assessed under the direction of local 
commissioners, specially appointed. These conmiissioners 
must be qualified, if for counties, by the possession of a 
fi'eehold, copyhold, or leasehold estate of the dear yearly 
value of £100, or by the reversion of a like estate of the 
yearly value of £300, a moiety of which is situate in the 
county for which they are appointed. For cities and towns 
the qualification is a similar estate of the value of £40, or 
personalty to the amount of £1,000 ; but the person to be 
elected must be an inhabitant. By virtue of the 7 and 8 
Geo. lY., c. 75, all justices of the peace, possessing the 
necessary qualifications, are empowered to act as commis- 
sioners, except any who are or have been inspectors or 
surveyors of assessed taxes. The commissioners must take 
the oaths, and are liable to a penalty of £50 for acting 
without being duly qualified. Two comnussioners are a 
quorum. 

The commissioners appoint persons in each parish 
to be araessors, and certify to them the gross quota of the 
land tax, the reduction caused by the application of surplus 
land tax, the net quota remaining, the proportion thereof 
exonerated by redemption, and the balance remaining to be 
raised by assessment. 

The assessors are directed to prepare the assessment by 
first inserting therein a list of the properties exonerated, 
describing them, and placing opposite to the description the 
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amount redeemed, and, if any property has sinoe the re- 
demption been subdiyided, showing such alterations. They 
are then to levy the amount remaining to be raised by 
assessment, on the properties I have mentioned, by an equal 
pound rate on the annual value. The whole of the property 
in the parish, whether exonerated or not, must be brought 
into the assessment, and fully described. 

The collectors are not, if practicable, to exceed the quota ; 
but if from the increase of the value of property the 
assessment cannot be apportioned at any equal pound rate 
without exceeding the quota, or if from any other unavoid- 
able cause the assessment exceeds by £5, or. upwards, the 
amount required, the excess is to be applied to the re- 
demption of a part of the tax chargeable upon the parish, 
the net quota being reduced by the amount redeemed. 
The tax is payable on or before the 1st of January 
in each year, and is collected from the occupiers, who, 
in the absence of any agreement to the contrary, are 
entitled to deduct the amount out of their rents. It is not, 
however, necessary that the lease or agreement should state 
specifically that the tenant should pay the land tax: a clause 
binding him to pay all taxes will include the land tax. If 
the occupiers refuse or neglect to pay, the collectors can levy 
a distress on their goods either on the premises, or elsewhere 
within the jurisdictions of the commissioners ; or, on any 
goods, whether their own or not, found on the premises. If 
the premises are unoccupied, and there is no sufficient distress, 
the amount unpaid may be reassessed on the parish, or 
may be paid out of the surplus land tax, if any. 
Where woodlands are assessed, and there is no distress, 
the collectors, on obtaining a warrant from the com- 
missioners, may, at seasonable times, cut and sell a 
sufficient amount of wood (timber trees excepted) to pay the 
tax and expenses ; and in the case of tithes, toUs^ or other 
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annual profits not diBtrainable, they may Bcise and sell as 
much as is neoessary. 

Owners of lan(^ in paying any fee form rents, rent* 
charges, annuities, or chief rents, or payments of this nature, 
are entitled to deduct land tax ; the amount to be deducted 
being calculated at the same pound rate as that charged on 
the property liable to the payment I do not Unnk that the 
tax M usually deducted, possibly because it is often not known 
that the deduction is legal, or because, in the present state 
of the land tax assessment in many places, it is more 
trouble to ascertain what the pound rate iS| than the 
deduction in such small payments as fee farm or chief rents 
is worth. 

In the case of fee farm rents or chief rents payable to the 
Crown, 4s. in the pound should be allowed ; and these rente 
are, I believe, applied for, less land tax. 

I have now stated briefly the mode in which the taat 
should be assessed and collected, and I append a copy of the 
Assessor's Appointment Warrant and Instructions, and also 
a copy of the Form of Assessment — ^those who have exa^ 
mined land tax assessments will know how very seldom 
they are prepared in accordance with the official iiH 
structions. In many parishes, the land tax assessments 
have been recopied from year to year for a very great 
number of years, the result being that land which has 
developed in value is assessed much under the proper sum | 
whilst agricultural land is often, on the other hand, con* 
siderably over-rated by reason of the proper proportion not 
being charged on the properties which have increased in 
value. 

The recopying of old assessments has given rise to a 
popular error that the land tax is a fixed charge per aore^ 
instead of an equal pound rate on the annual value. On a 
sale of land, the land tax is even sometimes apportioned per 
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iore^ u if it were such a charge, and the apportionment 
adopted by the collectors. In other oases, portions of land 
have been sold as free of land tax, and the amount at the 
time assessed on the land put on one particular portion or on 
a part remaining unsold. Such an arrangement cannot be 
upheld. Again, small portions of land have been sold, or 
taken for railways or other purposes, and no tax at all 
assessed on them by the collectors, the same amount as 
before being obtained from the render in respect of th6 
remainder of his estate. Also, it will be found that many 
properties, such as mines, quarries, tithes, and the like, are 
often not assessed at all. Railways in most instances 
redeemed the tax apportioned on them, foreseeing, doubtless, 
that if they did not do so, they would eventually be saddled 
with a far heavier amount ; but in oases where no tax was 
assessed on them^ when they purchased the land, they were 
imable of course to redeem ; and I may mention a case where 
a raQway running through four adjacent parishes redeemed 
the tax on two of these parishes, the amount assessed on 
them being a few shillings only, whilst in the other two 
parishes no amount was assessed at the time they purchased, 
and on an appeal by one of the landowners on the ground of 
his property being consequently over-rated, an amount of 
upwards of £20 was in each case assessed upon the Railway 
Company to the relief of the other landowners. 

Appeal. 

If any person thinks that he is over-assessed, he can 
appeal; and for this purpose the commissioners fix a day 
when they will sit to hear appeals, of which time the public 
should have twenty-one days' notice. The notice must be 
in writing, and affixed to the church door. The collectors 
must inform the appellant that he should acquaint the 
assessors of his intention to appeal, that they may attend to 
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uphold their assessmeiits. The oommusioners have fiill 
power in dealing with the cases, and the decision of the 
majority is final, there being no farther appeal upon any 
pretence whatever, except upon a dispute as to the divi- 
sion or place where the property is legally liable to be 
assessed. 

Oommissioners who are interested in the parish in 
which the appellant's property is situated cannot act. This 
is occasionally somewhat awkward, as they are almost 
always local men. On one occasion, in a parish where we 
had a very strong case, we found that every commissioner 
present was interested ; consequently, there was no one to 
hear the appeal. In this instance it was arranged that, if 
we were successful in our subsequent cases in the adjacent 
parishes, the assessment in this particular parish should be 
returned to the assessors for revision. The more correct 
procedure would probably be for the commissioners to 
adjourn the appeal, and arrange for the attendance of others 
who were not interested parties. 

If it is found that the land tax assessment has been 
copied for some years, it may often be the case that in 
parishes in which a portion of the laud is purely agricul- 
tural, but where the remainder has of late years developed 
in value for building, mining, or other purposes, the agri- 
cultural portion is considerably over-rated. In such cases 
the owners of the agricultural portion, if not also owners of 
the more valuable portion, will generally find it advisable to 
appeal. Again, if a railway runs through a parish, and 
the tax on the company's land is not redeemed or properly 
assessed, a considerable advantage will be gained by appeal- 
ing. Even on property that has developed, the tax Mrill, in 
the course of years, if the assessments are recopied, become 
unequally assessed ; and those who find themselves pa;ping 
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a higher pound rate than others may gain relief by ap* 
pealing. 

It sometimeB entails more trouble to ascertain whether 
it will be well to appeal, than at first sight might be 
supposed. It is not sufficient to show that the property in 
the parish ia unequally assessed : the appellant must show 
that in his case his property is over-assessed. It can of course 
easily be ascertained what is the total annual gross rental of 
the parish, the total amount of the quota to be raised, and 
the uniform rate in the pound necessary for the purpose, 
and then to calculate whether the property in question is 
paying more or less than that rate. But here often a 
difficulty occurs : the redemptions are not usually found on 
the assessments ; and if after considerable difficulty they 
are obtained from the head office, it is sometimes found 
almost impossible to identify them. About three-quarters 
of the lands redeemed were redeemed in the first eight 
years from 1798 to 1806 ; and, if the assessments have been 
recopied, and the redemptions are not shown, and the land 
has changed hands two or three times, it is difficult, and 
in some cases impossible, not only to ascertain which land it 
is that is redeemed, but eyen to determine, fi^m the 
descriptions given, the extent of the lands then on the 
assessment. To give a broad illustration : the annual value 
of a parish may be £10,000, the amount remaining to be 
raised by assessment £125, or 3d. in the pound ; a property in 
the parish is found to be rated at tid. in the pound ; if there 
are no redemptions it is at once evident the property is over- 
rated. But suppose that half the tax has been redeemed, 
then 6d. in the pound might be a proper amount, or might 
not, according as the property redeemed was in a part of the 
pariah in which the value remained nearly stationary, or in 
a part which had since developed into building land. If in 
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the agriooltoral portion, the rateable valae of the remainder 
would probably be more than £6,000, and the rate of 6d» 
on any particular portion exoessiire ; but if the redemptions 
eannot be identified, it may be difficult to say for certain 
whether an appeal would be wise. I am giying an extreme 
illustration ; it is generally possible to identify some of the 
redemptions, and to make guesses at some^ at all eyents, of 
the others. 

When the redemptions cannot be identified, the course 
adopted by the assessors has> in some instances, been to 
bring the whole of the parish again into assessment, thus 
obliging the owners who have redeemed to prove their 
redemptions ; if they are unable to do so, they become again 
liable for the tax. 

In pursuing this course, it seems quite evident that the 
amount to be raised by assessment — that is, the amount 
remaining after deducting the sum redeemed — should be 
assessed on the whole parish, and if any redemptions are 
(proved, the amount charged on this property should be 
reassessed on the remainder; but I have known caseA 
where the gross quota was assessed, and on any redemption 
being proved the amount set opposite the property was 
struck out This seems incorrect, both because the assessoxil 
have no power to collect more than the sum remaining for 
assessment, after deduction of the amount redeemed, and 
because the sum reassessed on the redeemed portion would 
not necessarily be the same as the amount redeemed. 

Another difficulty, occasionally met with, where the 
quota has been subdivided into quotas on townships, is^ 
that the boundaries of the township cannot be easily 
defined. The parish has been altered, the township in 
question has become partly or wholly merged in another 
parish, and maps showing the old boundaries cannot always 
readily be found; it then becomes difficult to ascertain 
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whether all the property chargeable is included in the 
aAsessment 

Owing to the land tax assessment having been so 
long neglected in many places, there is very often a 
want of practical knowledge of the correct mode of as* 
sessment shown by the commissioners themselves. As an 
illustration of this, I will give a short summary of the 
proceedings in a case with which I was connected some time 
since. An owner being anxious to redeem the tax on his 
estate^ extending into five parishes, we proceeded to ascer- 
tain if the amount assessed was correct^ and was assessed 
on the whole of his property. We found in some of the 
parishes that the rate varied from i^d. to Is. 2d. in the 
pound, the average rate on the property in question being 
3|i{. ; the redemptions were not shown, and the assessments 
we found to have been recopied for 40 years, and probably 
for many years longer. We gave notice of appeal, and 
demanded to see the list of redemptions ; these we could 
not obtain at all from the clerk to the commissioners in the 
district ; but after a correspondence with the head o£Bce^ 
they were at last famished by them, a few days before the 
appeal came on. We showed that we were over-rated, that 
the assessments had been recopied for upwards of 40 year% 
and were very unequal; all this was dear, but the com- 
missioners, against whose decision there is no appeal, said 
they were sorry, but they could not see their way to altering 
the assessment, as it would be so difficult to make it out cor- 
rectly. Though we were aware that there was no appeal 
fix)m their decision, we deferred the payment of the tas, 
and sent a statement of the case to the head office. After 
some correspondence they said we must pay on the then 
assessment, but that we could appeal again the following 
year. We took the precaution to have legal assistance, and 
were successfrd in upsetting all the assessments, and om 
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reasseflsment obtaining a reduction of about 16 per cent 
on the former amount ; this reduction being the result of 
some valuable properties^ liable to assessment, not being 
previously rated, and a considerable portion of land in the 
neighbourhood of a town having developed in value. 

As a collateral result of the same appeal, the land tax 
on a very poor agricultural estate under our managementi 
comprising about 1,000 acres, and being a detached portion 
of a large parish, was, in the new assessments, reduced 
almost exactly 60 per cent. ; the remainder, and the bulk 
of the parish having considerably increased in value from 
various causes. 

On a reassessment following on a long-n^lected state 
of things, there are always numerous appeals, and the preva- 
lence of the error I have before mentioned of the land tax 
being a fixed charge per acre on certain lands only, is in the 
district I am acquainted with very apparent ; persons appeal 
because their tithes are rated, or because theirs is house 
property, or mills, or mines, or because the tax is more than 
it was previously. Many, of course, appeal on the proper 
grounds of the estimated value of the property, contending 
that the poor rate being the basis, they are assessed on the 
gross estimated rental instead of, as they contend they 
should be, on the rateable value, or that the gross esti- 
mated rental is too high. In the first case, the appeals 
have been, as far as my experience goes, invariably dis- 
missed. The assessment should be made, as before mentioned, 
with as much equality and indifference as possible, on the 
true yearly value ; the deductions from the gross estimated 
rental vary from about 6 to 30 per cent, on different classes 
of property ; and the percentage allowed on similar proper- 
ties varies in different unions. The gross estimated rental 
is also the basis of the property tax. In the second case, 
the appeals were also dismissed in the cases I have met with, 
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the appellants being directed to appeal against their poor- 
rate assessment The commissioners have fall power to 
settle the value themselves ; but as, if they departed firom 
the poor-rate basis, a valuation of the whole parish would 
be necessary to place them in a position to assess all the 
the property on an equal basis, the course taken seems in 
every way the most convenient. Another ground of appeal 
is, that there is no profit actually derived from the property 
assessed, and that, therefore, it is not liable — as, for instance, 
sporting, which is not let, or even the right exercised. It 
appears that these appeals cannot be upheld — the words of 
the 4th section of the Act seem clearly to show that the in- 
tention is to rate all property whether actually producing 
income or not. 

Before quitting the subject of appeals, I may add that 
there is one case in which appeal is especially authorized : it 
is where the land is charged with double land tax. This 
double tax appears to have been first assessed in the year 
1692, on the estates of Roman Catholics who refused to take 
the oaths ; it continued to be so assessed for many years. 
In the course of time some of these lands came into the 
hands of Protestants, and it was necessary to give them 
relief from the double tax, for which purpose an Act was 
passed. In the year 1791 it was decided to abolish the 
double tax altogether, and to effect this the clause charging 
it was omitted from the then annual Land Tax Acts, the 
amount of the double tax being directed to be reassessed on 
the whole parish by an equal pound rate. This gave relief 
in some cases ; but where a Roman Catholic owned the 
greater part of a parish, the result was that the tax was 
practically reassessed upon him in another form. 

An Act, however, passed in the year 1828, 14 2, 
Wm. IV., c. 21, gives any person still charged with the 
double tax the right to appeal to the commissioners; and 
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on proving his ease to their satisfaction, and also proving 
that the land sabjeot to the doable tax has not been sold fer 
a valuable consideration as subject to such tax, to have the 
excess discharged. 

I have had no experience of such cases, but perhaps 
other Members may have something to say on the subject. 

BBnEMFTIOII. 

There now remains to be considered the redemption of 
the tax« 

The scheme for this purpose was originally introduced 
with the idea of improving the credit of the Govemmoat, 
by causing the absorption of a large amount of the public 
debt, and consequently raising the price, and enabling the 
Government to borrow on better terms. The Act was at 
first very successful, upwards of £600,000 of tax being re- 
deemed in the first eight years, at about 21 years' purchase, 
the average price of stock being 66. 

The price of redemption was originally the purchase of 
so much stock in the Three per Cents, as would jrield a 
dividend of one-tenth more than the amount of tax to be 
redeemed : this price has since been reduced, and the terms 
now are that the money to be paid, or stock to be transferred, 
must be sufficient to yield an interest or dividend less by 17} 
per cent, than was required by the Act 42 Geo. III., c. 116. 
For instance, supposing the land tax to be redeemed is £10, 
and the price of stock par, the money payment would be 
£366 138. id., less 17^ per cent., or £302 10s., being 30( 
years' purchase. The exact sum actually to be paid depends 
on the price of stock in the second week after the date of 
the contract 

The consideration for redemption can be satisfied in 
several ways. Firstly, by transfer of stods to answer the 
whole consideration at one time, or by instalments within 
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two years ; by payment in money in one sum, or by four 
equal instalments within two years ; by transfer of stock by 
instalments exceeding two years, but not exceeding 16, ho 
instalment to be of a less amomit than £100 stock ; or by 
payment in money in similar instalments, no instalment 
being less than JB60. 

The money is paid to the receiving officer of the 
district, and the land tax is exonerated from the quarter 
day preceding the day of payment. 

The land tax can be redeemed by those in possession or 
by those in remainder, rerersion, or expectancy, in fact, by 
any persons having an interest in the premises. Where, 
however, it is redeemed by persons having an interest other 
than inheritance, the estate becomes chargeable, for the 
benefit of them and their assigns, with the amount of the 
consideration paid for such redemption, and with an annuity 
equal to the tax redeemed 

Oorporations, trustees for charities, and the like, may 
sell a part of their lands to enable them to redeem the tax 
on the remainder ; and capital money arising under the 
Settled Land Act, 1882, may be used by landowners to 
redeem the tax. 

Where under any lease or agreement the tenant is bound 
to pay the land tax, and the tax is redeemed during his 
tenancy, the amount of the tax is considered, and is recoyer- 
able, as rent reserved. 

For the purposes of redemption, the derk to the 
commissioners in the place where the land tax is charged 
should be supplied with a full description of the lands 
charged, with the boundaries thereof, or numbers on the 
tithe map ; maps may accompany the particulars, but if they 
do they must be in duplicate, one to accompany the contract 
and the other to be annexed to the registry ; and they must 
also be made exhibits by the derk to the commissioners in 
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the difitriot A form of declaration^ which can be obtained 
from the derk, must also be filled up and signed, stating the 
particular mode in which it is desired to make the payment 

The clerk will then furnish a certificate of the amount 
to be redeemed, and will transmit it, with the declaration 
and other particulars, to the commissioners authorized to 
enter into the contract ; and they will, if the papers are 
sufficient, giye notice of their having entered into the 
contract, and will furnish all necessary particulars as to the 
amount to be paid, and the mode and time of pa3^ent. 

I have mentioned only the ways in which land tax can 
be now redeemed : at first there were several other modes 
of redemption, such as a sale of the tax to strangers, and a 
power of sale or assignment by persons redeeming. These 
powers cannot now be exercised ; but some of the rent- 
charges caused by the contracts made under them are still 
in existence. 

Owners in fee could also purchase the tax : in this case 
it was called land tax redeemed, but not exonerated, and 
was still paid by the occupiers in the usual way, but handed 
over to the owner instead of to Government. The option to 
redeem in this way has been withdrawn ; but where it was 
exercised, the present owner can exonerate his lands by 
applying to the commissioners, for a certificate of the 
amount, and producing the original contract, when, if the 
amount of tax has not altered, the lands will be exonerated ; 
if it has altered, a proportionate sum of money or stock 
must be paid or received, according as the tax charged on 
the lands in question is more or less than it was at the time 
it was redeemed. 

Before proceeding to redeem, it is necessary to 
ascertain that all the property it is desired to exonerate 
is on the face of the assessment, which is not always the 
case ; if this is not done, the property omitted would be 
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littble at any iime to be reassessed. It also fallows that it 
is neoessaiy iStat the papers prepared should show, beyond 
aU possibHity of dotrbty tfie position and extent of the property 
redeemed ; and 'fer 'fliis purpose maps Aould alwajrs aoeom- 
pany the papers, ftat in future years, if the property is hy 
any error again assessed, &ere may be no difficulty in 
identifying it. 

It win be evident ihat it is always adyisable to redeem 
the tax on any land which it is probable wfll at a future 
time develop in value more rapidly than other land in the 
same parish ; as, for instance, a part of a parish in such a 
situation as to be likely to become building land, or under 
which mines are supposed to exist. 

It will also be evident that on land already developed, 
but upon which the tax is not yet properly assessed, an 
advantage will be gained by redeeming, lest some other 
landowner should appeal, and cause the assessment to be 
equalised. 

On the other hand, upon house property, or other fully- 
developed property, on which the land tax is already pro- 
perly assessed ; it is not generally desirable to redeem, if 
tbere is any undeveloped property still remaining in the 
parish, the increase of value of which may in future years 
reduce the pound rate ; but the extinction of the charge 
may be by some considered an equivalent for any possible 
future small decrease in the amount. 

In condusion, I would add, that, as far as my experience 
goes, some amendment of the law relating to land tax 
seems desirable. Power of appeal against the decisions of 
the Local Commissioners, to an official Board is, in the 
present state of things, necessary to ensure justice. Consider, 
for instance, the following case : — ^The Assessor asserted 
that his assessment was correct, and on an equal pound rate ; 
because he had charged the property at an equal rate in the 

(26) 
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pound, on the basis of the poor's rate of thirty years back. 
The Clerk to the Commissioners oonfessed himself imable 
to advise the Commissioners as to the law ; and the Chair- 
man, a county magistrate and a barrister, said that he could 
not admit that property not now on the land tax asseasment 
could possibly be charged with the tax. 

If the powers of appeal granted in the case of Income 
Tax under Section 89 of the Taxes Management Aoty 
1880, were extended to the Land Tax, it would meet the 
case, and probably the fact of there being a power of appeal, 
would have the effect of inducing the Commissioners and 
their Clerk to study the law of land tax sufficiently to 
enable them to give correct dedsions. 

Provision also seems required for legally refixing the 
boundaries of townships which have been altered or merged : 
and for defining more clearly the basis to be adopted in 
assessing the tax. But further than this, it seems a question 
worth consideration, whether a scheme for the compulsory 
redemption of the tax might not be desirable ; though in this 
case a new assessment would have to be generally made in 
strict accordance with the Act. The amount so ascertained 
could then be made a fixed charge on the property, and 
could be redeemed by adding such a sum to the fixed annual 
charge, as would redeem the tax in such a number of years 
as might be considered desirable. 
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APPENDIX. 

No. 186. 1882. 

LAND TAX. 
ASSESSORS' APPOINTMENT. WARRANT, AND INSTRUCTIONS. 



To and 

Inhabitants of the Parish, Tithing, or Place of 

in the Division of in the County of 

Wb, the undersigned, being Commissionerg of Land Tax, acting 

in and for the diyision of in the county of 

by virtue and in pursuance of the Acts enabling us in this behalf, 

do hereby appoint you, the above-named 

and to be Assessors of the Land Tax for the 

said parish, tithing, or place of 

in the said division and county, for the space of one whole year, 
commencing on the Twenty-fifth day of March, One thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two, or until other Assessors shall be 
appointed in your stead. 
And we do hereby certify, that the gross 

quota or sum in charge against the 

said parish, tithing, or place in respect 

of lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 

under the provisiens of the said Acts, 

according to the parchment duplicate of 

Land Tax, under 88 Geo. IIL, cap. 6, 

IB . • . a • JC> 

And that by the application of surplus 
Land Tax such gross quota has been 
reduced by the sum of . • £ 

And that the net quota remaining in charge is . £ 
Whereof the proportion exonerated under the provi- 
sions of the Land Tax Redemption Act is . £ 

Leaving to be raised by assessment . £ 

Your duties as Assessors are to be regarded under two heads, instnutions. 
and in order that these duties may be effectually executed in the 
manner prescribed by the Acts of Parliament relating to the Land 
Tax, we hereby require you to comply with the following instruc- 
tions: and 
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1st, — As to the Proportion of the Quota Exonerated vnder the 
Provisions of the Land Tax Eedemption Acts. 

A^toMOMrtfttd By ytrtue of viu-ioas Aoto of Pariiament, the Land Tax, formerly 
^^^"^^"^^^^ charged on and paid in reapect of many propertiea, has been 
redeemed, whereby such properties are exonerated or exempted 
from all future payments in respect of Land Tax ; bat, notwith- 
standing sach exoneration, the law requires that so long as any 
part of the quota charged on any place remains payable in any 
such place, the exonerated properties and sums redeemed in 
respect thereof shall be inserted in the assessments to be made 
for each year for the parish or place, and therefore in making 
your assessment you will insert all such properties; describing the 
same according to the particulars given thtreqf in the contract qfre^ 
demption, and placing opposite thereto^ and in the cjlumn provided for 
that purpose^ the sums redeemed and exonerated in respect tif eudi 
several properties. In case any property, after the redemption of 
the Land Tax thereon, shall have been, or shall be diyided by sale 
or otherwise, into two or more distinct properties, you will insert 
the same separately in your assessment, bracing them together, 
and placing opposite thereto the sum of Land Tax redeemed in 
respect of the whole, without altering or apportioning the 
amount. 

2/16/. — Js to the Sunt to be RaUed by Assessment. 

AttoproyortioB The law does not authorize the raising of a greater sum for 
MMtniMDi Land Tax within any place than that remaining unexonerated and 
payable for such place, therefore you will take care to ascertain 
the annual value of the unexonerated property within your limits, 
and to assess the respective occupiers thereof by such an equal 
pound rate as will produce as nearly as possible the sum of 
being the amount remaining: unexonerated and payable within 
your limits. In cases where any greater sum is assessed, the 
Collectors will be required to account for the same in like manner 
as for the quota, and tlie surplus will be applied as authorized by 
the Arts. 

In order to raise the said sum so remaining payable within your 
limits, you are to assess all and every manors, messuages, lands, 
and tenements, and also all quarries, mines of coal, tin and lead, 
copper, raandick, iron, and other mines, iron mills, furnaces, and 
other iron works, salt springs and salt works, all alum mines and 
works, all parks, cbaces, warrens, woods, underwoods, coppices, 
and all fishings, tithes, tolls, annuities, and all other yearly profits 
and all hereditaments of what nature or kind soever they be, 
situate, lying, and being, happening, or arising within the said 
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parish, dthmg, or place, or within any part of the same, as well 
within ancient demesne, and other liberties, and privileged places, 
as without, and all and every person or persons, bodies politic and 
corporate, guilds, mysteries, fraternities, and brotherhoods, 
Whether corporate or not corporate, having or holding anj snch 
manors, messaages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, or other 
the premises in respect thereof, with as much equality and indiffe- 
rence as Ih possible by an equal pound rate, according to the 
annual value thereof, so that hj the said rates so to be taxed or 
assested as aforesaid, the sum charged upon your said parish, 
tithing, or place as aforesaid, and no more, shall be completely and 
effectually taxed, assessed, levied, collected, and paid, according to 
the true intent and meaning of the said Acts ; and the property 
custufsed whether exonerated or not exonerated, must be fully and 
correctly described by you in the column of the assessment provided for 
that purpose. 

Ton are to assess separately every proprietor's houses, lands, 
and tenementi>, distinguishing the Christian and surnames of each 
landlord and tenant, and the proportion that each proprietor or 
tenant is charged with. And you are to use your utmost en- 
deavours that all estates and other things herein charged may 
fully and duly pay the said rates and assessments according to the 
directions of the said Acts, and so as Her Mijesty's service therein 
may not be delayed through your wilful negligence or default, as 
you will answer the contrary at your peril. 

You are not to assess lands or tenements of any poor i>erson PtopcrtUa 
which are not of the full yearly value of twenty shilling^. awStfftnwHT 

Ton are not to assess any college or hall in either of the two Lands of po«r 
Universities of Oxford or Oambridge, or the Colleges of Windsor, 
Iiton, Winton, or Westminster, or the Corporation of the Governors 
of the Charity for the Belief of Poor Widows and Children of 
Olergyroen, or the College of Bromley, or any hospital in England, 
Wales, or Berwick-upon-Tweed, for or in respect of the sites of the 
said colleges, halls, or hospitals, or any of the buildings within 
the waOs or limits of the said colleges, halls, or hospitals, or any 
master, fellow, scholar, or exhibitioner of any such college or hall, 
or any reader, officer, or master of the said universities, colleges^ 
or halls, or any masters or ushers of any schools in England, Wales, 
or Berwick-upon-Tweed, for or in respect of any stipend, WHges, 
rents, profits, or exhibitions whatsoever, arising or growing due 
to them in respect to the said several places, and employments in 
the said universities, colleges, or schools. Nor are you to assess 
athy of the houses or lands which, on or before the Twenty-fifth 
day of March, One thousand six hundred and ninety-three, did 
belong to the sites of any colleges, or halls, in England, Wales, or 
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Berwick-upon-Tweed, or to Ohrist's Hospital, St« Bartholomew, 
Bridewell, St. Thomaa, and Bethlehem HoepitalB, in the City of 
London and Borough of Southwark, or any of them, or the said 
Corporation of the Governors of the Charity for the Belief of 
Poor Widows and Children of Clerg^ymen, or the College of 
Bromley, nor any other hospitals or alms-houses, for or in respeot 
only of any rents or revenues which on or before the said Twenty- 
fifth day of March, One thousand six hundred and ninety-three, 
were payable to the said hospitals or alms-houses (being to be 
received and disbursed for the immediate um and relief of the 
TtnaDto of poor of the said hospitals and alms-houses) only. But neverthe- 
befUMMAMd'for' less you are to charge and assess all the houses and lands which 
fh« diffflNDM are held by lease or grant from the said corporation or any of the 
MiBiua Tihi« of said hospitals or alms-houses, for so much as they are yearly worth 
nSfnMmd.*^ over and above the rents reserved and payable to the said corpo- 
ration, or to the said hospitals or alms-houses, to be received and 
disbursed for the immediate support and relief of the poor of the 
said hospitals and alms-houses ; and all tenants of any of the 
houses or lands belonging to the said colleges, halls, hospitals, 
and alms-houses or schools, or any of them, who by their leases 
or other contracts, are and do stand obliged to pay and discharge 
Taumte of all rents, taxes, and impositions whatsoever, shall be rated and 
oontaMtinffto V^J ^^^ ^^^^ rates, taxes, and impositions aforesaid. Provided, 
SuBBto be^ *°* *^** ^^ ®"^*^ lands, revenues, or rents, belong^g to any hospital 
MMMMd on fnu or alms-houses, or settled to any charitable ur pious use, as were 
ibtir holding!, assessed in the fourth year of the reign of King William and 
Queen Mary, shall be liable towards payment of this present aid. 
And that no other lands, tenements, or hereditaments, revenues, 
or rents whatsoever then belonging to any hospital or alms-house, 
or settled to any charitable or pious uses as aforesaid, shall be 
assessed towards such aid. 

Tour several assessments must be made according to the 
printed forms yon herewith receive, a\id you are hereby required 
to appear before us, the said Commissioners, or such other 
Commissioners acting for the said division, as shall be present 
at in the said division and county, on the 

day of at o^clock in the forenoon, and then and 

there deliver in your said assessments; and you will take notice 
that if any person appointed Assessor shall refuse to serve, or 
shall make default at the time appointed for tiis appearance, not 
having any lawful excuse, to be made out by the oaths of two 
credible witnesses, or shall not perform his duty, or shall be guilty 
of any fraud or abuse in the execution of his office, such person 
shall forfeit such sum as the Commissioners shall think fit, not 
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0zeeediiig forty ponndB, to be levied by distaress and sale of his 
goods in oase of n^leot to pay tbe same. 

Given under our hands and sealf, at 
in the division aforesaid, the day of 

in the year of our Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
dghty-two. 
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Mr. W. Bbown (Fellow) had great pleasure in moving 
a Yote of thanks to Mr. Etans for his very able Paper. Thb 
Prbbidbnt had remarked on many previous occasions that 
the Land Tax was a subject on whidi he hoped that some 
gentleman would one day read a Paper. That Paper 
had now been read, and he must say that it showed 
clearly to his mind that Mr. Evans had studied the subject 
and made himself fully master of it Ee should not make 
any observations in the way of &ult-finding, and the few 
words he would say would be more by way of elucidation^ 
and in order to add to the information furnished by the 
author of the Paper. 

There was one portion of Mr. Evans' Paper which he 
must confess himself unable to understand, — ^the passage, 
namely, in which he stated that " all property must be rated 
** in the parish in which it is situated, with the exception of 
" lands which were formerly open field lands, which may be 
*^ assessed in such parishes as they hav^ been assessed since 
" their indosure, although they may not lie m the parishes 
** where they are rated.'' He would give an instance which 
had happened in his own parish, which was enclosed about 
the beginning of the present century, and, although in three 
hamlets, was then treated as one parish, as it was now, for 
parochial purposes. Each hamlet, for land and property 
tax, had a separate quota, and separate collectors. In the 
chief hamlet certain land and tithes paid upwards of £60, 
and had continued to do so to the present day, although 
there were not 120 acres of land, the tithes having been 
allotted in land in one of the other hamlets. It was stated 
on authority that there was no power to transfer the tax 
from one hamlet to another, and that the over-charge, 
instead of following the tithes, must be spread over the 
hamlet in which they were originally charged. This would 
be a great injustice. 
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The author had remarked upon the inequality through- 
out the country. He was told that in Marylebone, and he 
believed in Liverpool, the rate did not exoeed a hal^)enny 
in the £. 'Mr. Evans also stated that the ooUeotors, when 
the amount exceeded £6, were then to divide it, and so. 
redeem or reduce the unredeemed portions, but he (Mr. 
Bbown) could tell him that in some parishes the surplus 
just came a little under £5, and by some extraordinary 
means it had not increased. Beference had been made by 
Mr. Evans to the loose manner in which the assessments 
were mad& He had in his hand an assessment of a parish 
in which the assessor had found out a very clever way of 
making up the assessments. Under the heading " Rental 
or annual value assessed,'' after ascertaining what had been 
the amount of the original land tax, he inserted as many 
pounds rental as was paid in shillings. The first one, pajring 
£6 a year, he put at £120 ; and so on all the way through. 

Ajs to the difficulty referred to in the Paper of getting 
the assessment, more particularly of the redeemed portions, 
he must say that whenever he had applied at the head office 
he had been able to get the redeemed portions, although, as 
Mr. Evans had remarked, he had great difficulty in dis- 
covering what portions thqr really referred to. He was 
charged within the last three years nearly £3 for some 
property he bought, but having looked into it he 
found it had been all redeemed, and so got otL 
There might have been some difficulty as to the assessing of 
sporting rights ; but they were now assessed either in one 
shape or another. Mr. Evans said that a map should 
accompany the description. He thought it would answer 
the purpose at the present day if the ordnance numbers 
were used. 

There was one other question, viz., as to the price of 
redemption. Mr. Evans said that in the earlier stage of 
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redemption a great portion was redeemed with Oonaok at 
M. 'So doubt at that time it was tery important and- 
desirable, because it ooold be done on snob easy terms^ bad 
BDw, when Consols were at 108, he doubted whetkev 
jiedemption would go on at any great rate. He should b^ 
very glad indeed to see some scheme by which the land tas 
might be redeemed altogether, and would suggest whethei 
it was not advisable that some fbrther facilities should b0 
given. According to Mr. Evans, it could not be done muck 
under 30 years' purchase. That was very stiff as compared 
with fee-farm rents and the like ; but there was another 
teason. In many parishes the moderate simis, so to speakv 
had been redeemed, while all the properties left were rathev 
extreme. There was no sort of inducement to these 
owners to redeem, and unless the Qovemment t]u)ugMl 
poroper to give some greater fecilities than at present he iii 
not think they would find that redemption would go oM 
very swiftly. He was much obliged to Mr. Evans for 
preparing a Paper so full of iufbrmation, and trusted it 
aught be the means of improving the present mode of 
assessment and redemption, 

Mr. H. G. Newmargh (professional Associate) had 
great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. He 
had studied the subject to some extent, and felt sure 
that Mi. Evaks must have experienced great difi*< 
eulty in dealing with it in anything like intelligible 
form, but he thought all would agree that he had succeeded 
in his endeavours and had produced a most able and 
valuable Paper. 

With regard to the difficulty of alteriug assessment^ 
he agreed with Mr. Evans that it was very great Poweia 
had been laid down by certain Acts, but the difficulty and 
trouble of carrying them out, and, in some cases, tiM 
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inability of fthoee in whose hands the assessment of the tax 
ia,f, had nendered those powens rery difiB^idt at applicatian. 
In eases where there was nothing on the premises to 
distrain, Hie amount required must be reassessed over tbe 
parish, but if afterwards a distress oould be made on the 
^mises, the amount of the iax assessed on them appeared 
4o be capable of redistribution, and should be returned to 
the taxpayers. 

As to what had been said about outlying parts of a 
parish, he agreed with Mr. Evans that the quota must be 
raised on the land lying in the parish, and that in the ease 
of outlying lands, or of oommons and unendosed fields, they 
must be treated as part of the parish. The question ai 
Commissioners being interested, no doubt raised a Vecy 
important questi(m. He believed a Oommissioner was liable 
to a penalty of t£20 for acting in a case in which he was 
intecested ; and where all the rOommissioners were interested 
it was difficult to see what could be done. 

The very remarkable inequalities in the amount of the 
pound rates in districts lying contiguous to e£U)h other was 
very striking indeed ; but it was a great mistake, and one 
into which people commonly fell, to suppose that it was an 
injustice. It was not so, but was chiefly owing to a large 
increase or decrease in the value of property ; in fact, within 
a short distance of the Institution there were very great 
differences in the pound rate, varying from one penny to two 
shillings and upwards ; but that was in consequence of the 
increase of the value of property in the district. Where 
the rate was low, therefore, no injustice was done to the 
adjoining district, it being merely an accident that property 
in it had not increased in value in the same proportion. . 

The origin of land tax redeemed but not exonerated was 
a curious history, and worthy of attention. The effect of 
the Act, 38 Geo. III., c 60, s. 17, passed over 80 years 
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ago, though long sinoe rq)ealed, was still in foroe ; and he 
had no doubt it had puzzled many people to see in sale bills 
and other places, " land tax redeemed but not exonerated." 
Those who read the Paper would now understand the 
origin of the expression. 

As to the identification of lands redeemed, he thought 
it impossible in many cases to distinguish them. He 
knew a case at the present time where a man sold a field 
some years ago on which the land tax was 10«. a year. He 
had been charged the lOs. a year, and now found that the 
purchaser was also charged and had paid the lOs. yearly. 
He (Mr. Newmarch) beUeved that there was a large 
amount of land in England on which the tax had been 
redeemed, but which was still charged with it ; but that it 
was impossible to prove exactly on what part of the land it 
had been redeemed and what part was still liable, and, as 
Mr. Evans pointed out, the land on which the taxis charged 
must be carefully defined by intending redemptioners. 

The inequalities of the tax, as he said, were no doubt 
traceable to the double tax on land belonging to Roman 
Oatholios, and also to the fact that after the Revolution men 
who were anxious to support the then Government as much 
as possible, returned the value of their property at the full 
amount; but others, differing in their opinions, returned 
their property at a much lower rate, and in that way the 
tax on that land was fixed at a much lower rate. 

At the present price of the Funds redemption could not 
be expected to be rapid ; but in comparing the present with 
the early days of redemption, the important difference in the 
relative value of money should be taken into consideration. 
It was interesting to look at the amount of tax redeemed 
during the first few years after Pitt's Redemption Act came 
into force. The very large amount redeemed at first 
gradually diminished, and rose again during 1840 up to 
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1847, owing, duefly, to the large amount redeemed by 
railway companies on land purchased by them. Since 
that time it had gradually decreased, and was now very 
small indeed. He believed that during the last year there had 
been no redemptions at all. Redemption would probably 
be taken advantage of to a small extent by people investing 
money which they derived from the sale of land under com- 
pulsory powers, and from other similar sources. 

If the mode of redemption were more commonly known, 
owners would, perhaps, be more inclined to redeem. He 
did not think it was generally known that a portion of land 
tax charged on a certain amount of land could be redeemed. 
Liverpool had been mentioned, and he believed there the 
tax had been entirely redeemed. The pound rate was so 
excessively small, owing to the enormous increase in the 
value of property, that it could not be assessed. It was 
therefore allowed to run into arrear for a time, to make it 
capable of collection ; but after a while the system got so 
inconvenient that special powers were obtained and redemp- 
tion was made compulsory, and the tax had been paid 
off. He ventured to think that in many other places a 
similar plan might be carried out. The benefit to the 
country would be, in his opinion, very great, if the whole of 
the land tax could be redeemed ; but the great difficulty 
seemed to be, how was this to be doneP He believed 
that some owners of house property were deterred from 
redeeming their tax, for the reason that the terms of 
redemption of the tax on house property were the same 
as on land, and men did not care to invest their 
money . in the redemption of a tax on pi^)perty, with only 
17 to 20 years' purchase, on the present terms. If the 
whole amount of land tax could be reassessed in the whole 
country by merging all districts into one, excluding, of 
course, lands on which the tax has been redeemed, the 
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pound rate would be tiien so exoessively low that the 
Tedemption of it would be a very small matter, or it might 
be paid off by an increased payment extending over a few 

Considering that land tax dated back to the early 
STorman kings, and that it bad been a subject of debate in 
the House of Commons on many occasions during the last 
150 years, that many Committees had reported on it during 
the last and the preseot centuries, and that in the records 
of all of those Committees and debates, a large amount of 
valuable information was to be found, it was very difficult 
to thrash out. He thought that the thanks of the Insti- 
tution were due to Mr. Evans for having dealt with the 
subject in so able a manner. 

Mr. W. C. LrrxLE (Fellow), as a Land-tax Commis- 
sioner of some years' standing, had listened with great 
interest to Mr. Evans* Paper on this subject. He 
confessed he felt conscience-stricken as to the perfunctory 
manner in which Land-tax Commissioners performed their 
duties, and believed that the reader of the Paper had not 
exaggerated in his descriptiou. Perhaps he ought to say 
that he came from a part of the country where the quotas 
having been fixed before the great improvement of the fens 
by drainage was carried out, the land tax was not a very 
serious burden, and was therefore not scrutinized with the 
same diligence as in parishes where the charge was more 
heavy. 

He thought no one could have listened to the Paper 
without coming to the conclusion that the land tax was the 
most anomalous tax in existence — anomalous because of the 
extreme inequality with which it pressed on property in 
different parts of the country. There might be no great 
injustice in this inequality (an opinion he could scarcely 
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agree with), though the hardship was not great where 
land had been purchased subject to the present incidence of 
the tax ; but when it was said that it yaried from nothing 
in the £ to about 2s., one must feel struck with the in- 
equality of au imperial tax levied on such a basis. He 
thought the mode by which the assessment was made was 
by no means satisfactory. 

He supposed that what was done in his own neighbour^ 
hood was done generally. It amounted to this, that the 
Conunissioners simply saw that a certain amount of motey 
was raised from each parish, and unless there was an appeal 
against the assessment it was confirmed. So long as the 
amount assessed did not exceed the quota by more than £5^ 
no enquiry was raised ; and, as Mr. Brown had said, the 
surplus was generally kept within the £5, and the collector 
pocketed the £4 Ids, lOd, (or whatever the surplus might 
be) in addition to the poundage allowed him for the trouble 
of collection. That was the case whether the parish were 
large or small. But anyone who felt himself aggrieved by 
the present system could appeal, although, as had been 
pointed out, there might be great difficulty in establishing 
a claim to a reduction of the assessment made upon him. 
The Land-tax Commissioners — ^if he might judge by the 
Board on which he sat — were ready to hear appeals ; but the 
difficulty was that people who fancied they had grievances 
did not make those appeals. In his own experience of 
many years they never had an appeal of any importance, 
I except in the case of division of property, where the Com- 

) missioners had been called upon to re-apportion the tax. 

I If, however, he wanted to appeal he should find this diffi- 

culty. In his parish there was a large quantity of land 
which was exonerated, aad he could not discover, without an 
application to Somerset House, which were those lands, and 
could not, therefore, ascertain whether the whole property 

(27) 
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that ought to be charged was included in the assessment. 
He was told that the Oommissioners could obtain for 
their use a record of the property which had been exone- 
rated ; but the Commission itself did not possess any such 
record. Now, it seemed to him very desirable that there 
should be, accessible to ereryone paying the laud tax, some 
record of the lands and properties which had been exone- 
rated. People would then be in a position to enquire into 
the value of those properties still chargeable, and to see 
whether they paid their fair share or not 

He thoroughly agreed with Mr. Evans that it would be 
desirable that the power of appeal to Somerset House which 
now existed with regard to income tax, should be extended 
to the land tax. He was sure there would not be any 
objection on the part of the Land-tax Oommissioners to such 
an appeal, which might make the Commissioners, clerks, and 
assessors more careiul in the performance of their duties. 

He was surprised that so little attention had been given 
to one aspect of the question. There was a disposition at the 
present time to exclaim against landlords who expresst^d dis- 
satisfaction with the mode in which rates were levied on 
land, and a sort of threat was held out that these claims 
would lead to an examination of this question of land tax^ 
and that the result would be very unfavourable to land- 
owners. It was said that if the land tax were assessed 
properly, and according to its original intention, at 4«. in the 
pound, some 30 millions would be raised, instead of the 
miserable million or two which was collected at the present 
time. 

It had been pointed out on the other side by Mr. Brod- 
RIC&, in his " English Land and English Landlords," and in 
an appended note to that work by Mr. Humphreys Oiven, 
that this land tax was originally a tax on personal property 
as well as on land. That was casually mentioned by Mr. 
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Evans. He thought it ought to be prominentiy put forward, 
that it was not until 1833 that personal property was really 
exempted from this charge ; though, as a matter of faxA, it 
had paid only to a very smaU extent. He belieyed the 
illustration used in Mr. Bbodrick's book as to the method 
in which personal property was assessed was this — ^that if a 
man possessed £100 worth of personal property, that £100 
was assumed to represent an annual profit of £6, and the 
owner was consequently rated at 4^. in the pound on the £6 ; 
he therefore paid on £100 of capital, £1 4«. per annum, 
which was a pretiy hea^y income tax, and one which would 
be scarcely submitted to by the owner of personal property 
at the present moment. The modem income tax had, so fat 
as personal property was concerned, superseded the tax 
which was miscalled land tax ; but land was still to some 
extent liable to the old income tax as well as to the new. He 
thought it was very desirable that this tax, being so 
anomalous, should be as soon as possible extinguished, and 
that the Oovemment should give greater facilities to the 
owners of property not at present exonerated, for the speedy 
extinction of the tax ; not perhaps by the immediate pay- 
ment of a capital sum for redemption, but by some increase 
of the annual payment for a time. If a correct assess- 
ment of all property which Was still liable, were made, 
perhaps a small addition to the present amount of tax would 
suffice to extinguish it in the course of, say, ten or fifteen 
years. 

Mr. £. J. Harper (Professional Associate) would not 
have ventured to address the Meeting but for the fact that 
for some years past he had had to deal with a large amount 
of land tax, and had consequently given a good deal of 
attention to the subject All would, he thought, agree that 
Mr. Evans had made out a strong case against the land tax 
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as it existed, and, with the indulgence of the Meeting, he 
would try, if possible, to add a few words to strengthen his 
case. Mr. Evans had shown vei}' clearly that, even when 
the quotas of each parish were apportioned and fixed, a great 
deal of inequality arose (owing to the hope of the collector 
to save himself trouble) in copying the assessments for 40, 
60, or even a longer period of years. 

The President reminded Mr. Harper that there 
were assessors and colleotoi's. They were different people. 
The assessor was liable for the assessment, and the collector 
collected it. It might happen that they were the same 
men. 

Mr, Harper (resuming) agreed that it frequently happened 
that they were the same men. There was greater inequality 
than inequality in the parishes, the inequality, namely, over 
the whole kingdom. There was one little matter that had 
not been mentioned. Ireland was entirely exempt from the 
tax, for no reason that he could discover. The inequality 
dated very far back indeed, and he must beg leave to differ 
from Mr. Evans, in some slight degree, as to the importance 
of the pc»t history of the land tax. It was only from its past 
history that one could arrive at the reasons and causes for 
its present absurdities. Mr. Evans had stated that the 
land tax was originally collected in a very different form — in 
fifteenths, &c., — and that various dues were thus paid to the 
Crown. In 1660, the feudal system was abolished, and in 
lieu of it there were imposed, on the manufacture of beer, on 
the importation of tea and various other articles, certain 
duties, as a full compensation (as stated in the preamble of 
the Act) to the Crown for the loss of its feudal dues. Later 
on it was found that those duties did not bring into the 
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Exchequer the same amount of gain, and William III. im- 
posed the first land tax. The present land tax dated from 
1692. The assessment then made, as Mr. Evans said, was 
at the rate of 4^. in the pound. The amount having been 
fixed by that assessment, it was apportioned over the various 
counties and parishes. It was first applied to England and 
Wales, and did not extend to Scotland till 1707. Many 
English counties were scheduled to pay more, singly, than 
the whole of Scotland and Wales together, and Middlesex 
alone had to furnish 80 of the 518 quotas. Essex and 
Yorkshire gave 24 each ; Kent and Norfolk, 22 ; Devon- 
shire, 21 ; Suffolk, 20. Northumberland, on the other 
hand, had but four quotas to subscribe; Durham and 
Monmouth, 3; Rutland, 2; while Cumberland and Westmore- 
land had the surprisingly small share of one. Each of the 
Welsh counties contributed one, except Flint and Merioneth, 
which were responsible for a half each. The whole of 
Scotland was responsible for 7 quotas. It was plain 
therefore that the original apportionment was not in 
accordance with actual justice and equality, and the great 
inequalities that Mr. Evans had pointed out in the assess- 
ment and collection of the tax, only made the case stronger 
against the tax as it at present existed. He should be 
inclined to advocate that the tax be abolished as speedily as 
possible. It seemed to him it was not a very important 
matter. The whole revenue of the country was between 80 
and 90 millions per annum, out of which the land tax 
contributed less than 2 millions. It was competent for 
Government to introduce a Bill providing for a land tax 
which should be fair and equal, and properly collected over 
the whole of the kingdom, instead of being charged im- 
properly, as at present, at varying rates from a farthing, or 
less, to Is, 6d, in the pound. 



Mr. W. Rex (Fellow) mentioned, in reference to what 
Mr. LriTLE had said, that a large landowner, whom he 
knew, had it proposed to him that he should redeem a small 
land tax. His answer was, " No, my opinion is that if we 
redeem all these taxes on land, in a very few years it wiU be 
said, ' The land pays nothing,' and the taxes will be again 
imposed,'' and for that reason he declined to redeem his land 
tax. 

Mr. 0. E. Bedells (Fellow) said he had oocasion, a 
very short time ago, to let, on building leases, an estate in 
Alderggate Street. It belonged to minors, and he suggested 
to the solicitors that they should redeem the land tax before 
rebuilding on it Theyrepliedthatitwould cost nearly as much 
to get the consent of the Courts each minor being represented 
by a solioitor and counsel, as to redeem the land tax, and so 
proceeded. He belieyed the original land tax averaged 
about £2 5s, a house. A large warehouse was built on the 
first plot, and the land tax was immediately put up to 
£12, and so with the second and third plots. The lessees 
stipulated that the lessors should either pay or redeem the 
land tax, and when the third plot was built on the solicitors 
found they must redeem it» and had then to pay 33 years' 
purchase on £36, instead of 38 years' purchase on about 
£6, being a loss to the estate of about £1,000. He gave 
this example as he thought practical illustrations . were 
useful. He was once concerned for a few houses which 
happened to be the first six houses built on an estate. He 
was acting for the mortgagees only. The land tax due 
from the whole estate was collected, first on No. 1, for the 
first year, and then on No. 2 ; and as he happened to hold 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6, he found that for six years he 
should have been paying the whole land tax for that estate 
if he had not represented it to the collector, who said very 
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good-naturedly, " I will begin next year at the other end, 
instead of getting it all from you for six or seven years in 
SQcoession." 

He oould speak feelingly on the subject of the difficulty 
of identifying property which had already been redeemed. 
He was concerned for an estate at Bermondsey some years 
ago. Before his time a large part of the land tax was 
redeemed. The moment he came to build on the other 
parts of it he proposed to redeem the remainder, and then 
found — 10 years afterwards — that for some of the same 
parts which had been redeemed 10 years ago, and for which 
there were the proper certificates, the land tax had been 
paid every year for those 10 years. He said to the Inland 
Revenue authorities, ''Now, as we have paid 10 years' 
land-tax where we ought not, or my predecessors have 
done so, will you take it into account in redeeming 
the remainder P '' and the reply was, " Oh, no ! there is no 
possibility of getting the money back again V 

If The Prbsidbnt's suggestion, made a short time ago, 
were carried out — that there should be a little more paid 
annually for a short period, so as to form a sort of sinking 
fund — ^the land tax would be got rid of in a few years. 

Mr. Evans, in reply, thanked the Meeting for the kind 
way in which his Paper had been received. He could 
have wished that some more experienced Member had 
undertaken its preparation ; but, supplemented by the 
remarks of Mr. Brown and Mr. Little, it might perhaps 
be made useful. 

With reference to Mr. Brown's remarks as to the 
assessment of property that had been enclosed, he believed 
he was correct in what he had stated, that enclosed land 
might be assessed either in the parish it was then in, or in 
the one in which it was situated before the enclosure ; but 
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it was a point on which he had not had practical experience, 
as he had not met with a case similar to the one Mr. Brown 
mentioned. As Mr. LmLE had said, there was a very 
simple reason why there was no surplus land tax, for as long 
as the collectors could keep it under £5 they took the sur- 
plus themselves. He had not found any great difficulty in 
obtaining lists of redemptions from the head office, but the 
real difficulty was that when obtained they were useless, as 
the lands redeemed could not be identified from the descrip- 
tion given. 

With reference to sporting-rights he only mentioned 
that the assessment on these rights was sometimes appealed 
against, because the appellants thought that sporting-rights 
ought not to be rated. There was no doubt that they 
should be rated. He thought that maps should always 
accompany the particulars in cases of redemption, as very 
probably, if they did not, in the future it would be very 
difficult to tell whether the land were redeemed or not. 

Some remarks had been made by Mr. Newmakch about 
the power of distraining for arrears. He fancied, from that 
gentleman's remarks, that he had not studied the ^' Taxes 
Management Act of 1880." That Act appeared to over-ride 
the Land Tax Acts on many points, and he thought that 
now if there were no distress on the premises, though the 
tax might be reassessed on the parishes, it was not often 
done ; and if it were, he did not think there was now any 
power of distraining on the premises for those arrears, at a 
subsequent time, as there used to be ; but the two Acts, when 
read together, were somewhat conflicting. 

It had been stated by Mr. LmLE that the Land-tax 
Commissioners were ready to listen to appeals, and no doubt 
that gentleman was very ready to do so, and to help in 
every way ; but he could not say that in his district they 
met with the same ready response. They had found 
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it neoessary in cases of land-tax appeals to assert their 
rights strongly to get anything done^ and had not always 
been able, at first, to obtain for their clients the consideration 
to which they were legally entitled. 

He was glad to find such a general agreement that a 
new and proper assessment, in accordance with the Acts, 
should be made, and that it would be desirable if some 
scheme could be formulated by which the tax could be ulti- 
mately extinguished. Some interesting information had 
been contributed by Mr. Harper as to the way in which 
the land tax was collected in former times ; but the pro- 
perties on which the tax should be charged, and the gross 
total of the tax, had been long ago definitely settled, and he 
thought the particular question, seeing that the proper mode 
of assessment defined by the Act had been departed from, 
was how to get it reassessed satisfactorily. 

He was rather disappointed that more had not been said 
about the state of the assessments in large towns, and also 
that other Members had not given the results of their expe- 
rience as to whether railways generally had redeemed the 
tax or not. In his neighbourhood it had been found in 
several cases that the railways had not redeemed, and then 
a very considerable portion of the quota was apportioned to 
the railway companies on appeal, and the landowners eonse- 
quently obtained considerable relief. 

Thb Presidknt said he would not detain the Meeting 
many minutes in summing up the discussion. Mr. Eyaks 
had enquired whether the railway companies had, as a rule, 
redeemed their land tax. It might be assumed that this 
had depended entirely on circumstances. If the company 
were likely to be assessed on their railway at a less amount 
than the houses and buildings which the company had 
destroyed by making their railway were assessed at, and if 

(28) 
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ihey had a cleyer Surveyor they would not he advised to 
redeem the land tax. On the other hand, if the railway 
passed through agricultural land assessed as such, and upon 
which they were going to make a valuable railway, a clever 
Surveyor woidd advise them to redeem at once. The same 
railway company, advised by the same Surveyor, would in 
one parish redeem all its laud tax, and in another they 
would not redeem. He had been a little disappointed that 
the real difficulties of the land tax, and the application of 
the Act, had not been more specifically referred to. Every 
inch of land was liable to land tax unless it could be shown 
that it was redeemed. 

A railway company might redeem the land on either 
side of a public road ; nevertheless, a bridge over the road, 
supported by piers standing on the redeemed land, was liable 
to land tax. He had hoped that more attention would have 
been directed to those words of the Act, '' an equal pound 
rate." He spoke with fear and trembling in the presence 
of a Land-tax Commissioner as to how the assessors levied 
the land tax. He (The President) had had occasion to 
say to Commissioners, " Here am I assessed at £100 on a 
house which is only worth £50 a year." The reply had 
been, " We take two years' annual value." He wanted 
also to draw attention to the collector's instructions to include 
in the assessment a list of properties on which the land tax 
had been redeemed. It was rarely done, and he knew of no 
remedy. As to checking the assessment, one might go to 
Somerset House and get a certain amount of information 
concerning the land tax which had been redeemed, but it 
was impossible, in many cases, to identify the land which 
had been redeemed. It would appear to be a bit of such 
and such a property, but whether it was one-half, or a 
quarter, or the whole of it, could not be ascertained. 

If one appealed to the Commissioners and told them 
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one's property was unfairly assessed, their assessor or ool- 
leotor wonld say it was veiy properly assessed. What, 
under suoh oircomstanceSy oonld the Oommissioners doP 
He had suggested a reference in suoh a case, and as the 
Commissioners said they had no funds and no power to raise 
any, he had agreed to pay the whole expense of the 
reference. A local man^ a Member of that Institution (now 
dead), was appointed. His first enquiry was, '* Which is your 
redeemed land, and which is unredeemed P" Neither he 
(The Presidei«t) nor the Oommissioners could tell him. The 
reference went on for a year or two, and then it dropped, 
and, what was more annoying, his dients had to pay the 
tax on the amount assessed. He did not see the connection 
between what was done now and the olden times, or what 
was the origin of the tax. There was the fact now that 
each parish was debited with a certain quota of unredeemed 
land tax, which must be collected. It operated in this way. 
If a man had a piece of uncovered building land, he would be 
unwise if he did not redeem it at once before it got built 
upon. The quota had to be distributed oyer the unredeemed 
lands of the parish in proportion to their annual value. If a 
man spent money in building, the land became more valuable, 
and the land tax increased in proportion. Therefore a man 
having uncovered building land would be likely to redeem, 
but a man who had already built would be very unwise if he 
redeemed, because his property had attained its maximum 
value. 

The real summing up of the matter was that no speaker 
liked the land tax, and that some had suggested methods for 
its redemption. Before the land tax could be redeemed, 
there must be some legislative enactment to settle the 
question as to what lands had been ahready redeemed. He 
should think the better plan would be to pass a very short 
Act of Parliament re-enacting the land tax over all lands, 
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but exemptixig those from its operation in respect of which 
it could be shown that they had been redeemed, and pro* 
yiding means to determine donbtfiil oases. The better way 
would be to leave it to a Surveyor to make an award e&er 
hearing the parties. When that was done, greater 
fieunlities could be given for the redemption of the land tax 
than there were at present, and he (Tas Presidbiit) would 
fall back on his old hobby — vis., a plan by which the 
Government should borrow at 3 per cent., and lend to the 
landowners the necessary capital at4 per cent. In this way, 
in 40 years, the tax would be redeemed without cost to the 
landowners. One word as to the amount at which the 
redemption could now be made. The first proposal was 
10 per cent above the price of the Funds ; that is to say, 
that when the price of the Funds was par, the redemption cost 
would be 110. The amended and existing terms were 17^ per 
cent, below those terms — ^viz., 90|. If 103 be the present 
price of the Funds, an addition of 10 per cent, brings it up 
to 113*8. Deducting 17^ per cent, there remained 93*5, 
which was 81 years' purchase upon the tax. 

The vote of thanks having been put and carried unani- 
mously, the Meeting adjourned. 
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Thb reclamation of land from the sea has in coarse of 
time resulted in valuable additions to the area of the 
country, and although the full benefit is not always obtained 
until a few years after reclamation, the ultimate gain to tlie 
country is undoubted. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke* in 1845 calculated that there were 
no less than 300,000 acres of land round the English coast 
more or less available for reclamation. Meanwhile accretion 
has been going on yearly, adding still more to that avail- 
able area, and although considerable enclosures have been 
made, there is still much work to be done, not only in reclaim- 
ing land from which the sea is gradually receding, but in 
protecting that which is undergoing the process of degra- 
dation. 

Some of the principal enclosures of recent years have 
been made on the Norfolk and Lincolnshire coasts ; part of 
Sunk Island, in Yorkshire; Pagham Harbour, Sussex; 
Islands in Handford Water, Essex ; Brading Harbour, in 
the Isle of Wight; and parts of the estuary of the River Dee. 

The old embankments in this country, particularly those 
along the shores of the Thames, on the coast of Kent, and 
in Lincolnshire, are ascribed by Sir Wm. Duodali to 
the Romans; Romney Marsh, on the coast of Kent, con- 

* <* BBginMring in HoUaiiA/' We«l«'s Series, 1848, '44, '45. 
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taiDing together with Walland and Ghiildford Marshes 
about 60,000 acres, being the earliest of which there is any 
record. In later times, viz., in the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch, with their naturally-acquired skill in the art 
of embanking, were employed in this country ; as, for 
instance, at Brading Harbour, in 1620, when Sir Hugh 
Mtddleton called in their aid to form the embankment he 
made there; in Oanvey Island, in 1616, when one-third of 
the acreage of the island was given to one Joas Cbofpbnbuso, 
a Dutchman, in consideration of his keeping the walls sur- 
rounding the island in repair ; and in Lincolnshire, in 1626, 
when Sir Cornelius Yermutden, with Dutchmen and 
Flemings, was engaged in reclaiming the Bedford level or 
the fen land. 

It is proposed in this Paper to deal only with reclama- 
tion, without reference to the work of protecting a receding 
coast-hue. 

I propose, theu, to consider briefly, first, the conditions 
under which land becomes fit for enclosure ; secondly, the 
necessary works to protect it permanently ; thirdly, the cost 
of enclosing it, and the value when reclaimed ; and lastly, 
the risks and contingent liabiUtics to which it is subject. 

Accretions are formed in the estuaries and outside the 
mouths of large rivers, and also in bays, parts of which are 
more or less sheltered ; sometimes by change in the direction 
of currents of the rivers causing eddies and comparatively 
still water where silt may be deposited ; by the meeting 
of the river current with the tidal currents when both are 
charged with suspended matter; and by groynes or some 
protection affording shelter in which water containing silt 
in suspension may deposit its burden. This deposition 
takes place more rapidly when fresh water is mixed with 
saline water.^ 

* Archibald Geikie, '< Text Book on Geology." 
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The geological fonnation of the district through which 
the rivers flow indicates the quality of the material of 
which accretions are formed, and it may be observed that 
the rivers Trent, Derwent, and Ouse, which supply the 
Humber ; and the rivers Dee and Severn, for the lower portion 
of their lengths, flow through the formations of the new red 
sandstone, and in the estuaries of each of them large and 
valuable deposits have taken place, forming some of the 
most fertile land in the country. 

The accumulations at the mouth of the Humber and in 
the estuary of the Wash are, however, due not only to the 
material brought down by the rivers, but also to portions of 
the debris from the degradation of part of the Yorkshire 
coast. 

The coast-line from Flamborough Head to the Humber is 
formed of alluvium, consisting of clay and shingle. The debris 
from the coast has been transported southwards by the flood 
tide which flows from north to south ; the heavier portions 
being deposited in the sea, and the lighter portion and fine silt 
being carried forward into the estaary and assisting in 
forming the great accretions which now constitute the 
enclosed lands at the mouth of the Humber and the fen 
country 

In the estuary of the Humber, about 290 square miles 
have from time to time been enclosed,* while the fens of 
Lincolnshire include an area of about 680,000 acres, or 
more than 1,000 square miles. 

Accretions formed by the deposit brought down by 
such rivers as the Humber, the Thames, the Severn, the 
Witham, and others produce, as I have said, some of the 
richest and most fertile land in the country, and the figures 
I shall quote afford evidence of its value. It is therefore of 

* Min. Proceedg. Inst. G.E., toI. xzyiii., page 474. 
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the highest importance that the embankments, or walls 
defending them, should be kept in a sound state of repair, 
and at a sufficient height. 

As regards the conditions under which land becomes fit 
for enclosing, the process by which accretions, or saltings, as 
they are locally termed, are formed, is thus described by 
Mr. James Oldham, of Hull, in referring to a reclamation in 
Sunk Island*: — 

*' The first-yegetable life which presents itself on the soft 
" mud surface is the well-known marine plant rock samphire, 
" or ' Crithmum Maritimum.' This is followed by a variety 
*' of wiry rush-like grasses of the sedge genus, and several 
" descriptions of plemts having strong, deep-shooting roots, 
^^ and flat, wide-spreading heads, which rest on the surface 
" of the ground. When the surface of the salt-water 
'' accretion has become covered with vegetable life, and 
'' the ground is well consolidated, it is considered in a suit- 
" able state to be embanked. Sufficient proof exists that 
'' where embankments have been made before the surface 
" has become covered with vegetation a long period must 
" elapse before the land can be rendered productive, and 
" that it remains in u measure waste and worthless. This, 
" however, is not the case where the accretions are from 
^' fresh-water deposits, or where but little salt exists in the 
** water." 

He states also that vegetable action commences when the 
average surface level is coincident with the average surface 
level of all tides. 

Mr. Whebler, of Boston, informs me that the process 
of accretion in the estuary of the Wash is similar. The 
surfieu^e is first covered with warp, that is, a mixture of day 
and silt. The samphire then conmiences to grow when the 

* Min. Proceedg. Inst. C.K., vol. xxi. 
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surface is just coyered by neap tides. Grass gradually 
replaces the samphire, which dies oS, and the warp, which 
is the lighter portion of the silt, continues to deposit, mixed 
with roots of grass and decayed vegetation, and thus forms 
a very fertile soil, a foot and upwards thick. As soon 
as that thickness is attained the marsh is fit for enclosure, 
but the operation occupies a period of 20 or 26 years and 
sometimes more firom the time when the samphire first 
appears. 

The fitness of land for enclosure may be gauged practi- 
cally by ascertaining the level to which accretion has risen. 
Mr. Wheelrr, whose experience is very great, has found 
that if projected embankments on the Lincolnshire side of the 
Wash will exceed 8 or 10 feet in height the land is not ready 
for enclosing, and that height will be found to be the maxi- 
mum limit generally, assuming the top of the embankment 
to be 3 to 4 feet above the highest flood. 

But there are many accretions, or saltings, where, although 
the general surface may be in a condition for enclosing, the 
area is divided by creeks and rills so numerous, and some- 
times so deep, as to render the prospect of ultimate return 
extremely doubtful. These creeks and rills, however, may 
be gradually warped by some simple works, by which the 
land will more speedily be rendered fit for enclosing. It is 
the practice in Lincolnshire and Norfolk to level the pot- 
holes and deep riUs; operations which cause the land to 
warp up more evenly, and save much subsequent expense. 
In some parts straight grips are out across the saltings to 
conduct the water away from the creeks to the main channel^ 
and fagots are then placed across the creeks so as to assist 
the process of warping. 

In the estuary of the Wash the effect of warping has 
been produced by training the channels of rivers through 
shifting sands by means of fascine work, which is raised 
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gradually on the banks of the river as the warp at the back 
of the fascine work rises, and until the surface is sufficiently 
high to be covered only at high spring tide^. 

A similar result was obtained by Sir John Bennib in 
the Washy where he made embankments, and without 
closing them, allowed the water to flow in behind and 
deposit its silt, gradually raising the embankments as the 
surface rose. 

In Holland, and also in Lincolnshire, in order to pro- 
mote accretion, a line of wattles is fixed parallel to the 
shore-line, and the silt is accumulated at the back of them. 
As the surface rises another line of wattles is fixed in rear 
of the first line, and so the level of the surface is raised 
until it is above ordinary high water. 

I need not touch further upon the process of warping, as 
a dear exposition of it, as practised systematically both in 
the wet and dry applications, has been given in a Paper 
read by Mr. T. C. Smith- Woolley before this Institution 
in the Session of 1877-8. 

It is very generally assumed that enclosures should not 
as a rule exceed 500 or 600 acres in extent at one time. 
Attempts to enclose more, often increase the difficulties of 
closing the embankment, owing to the larger quantity of water 
flowing in and out of the gap between the tides, often result- 
ing in a breach and a heavy expenditure to repair it. It is 
obvious, however, that as a rule the greater the breadth of 
the land to be enclosed in proportion to the length of the 
line of embankment the less will be the rate per acre of the 
cost of enclosing. 

With regard to the works necessary to enclose land and 
to protect it permanently from the sea, the situation of the 
proposed embankment and the height to which it will 
require raising must be the first consideration. 

In Holland, embankments are classified accordingly as 
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they may be exposed to the greater or less foroe of the wind 
and wayes, and in this country the varions forms, which are 
mainly determined by the length of their front slope, may be 
divided into three classes or orders. 

The first class embraces all those embankments which 
are exposed to the direct force of the open sea, and may be 
illustrated by the following examples : — 

The form given to the Dymohorch wall in Kent has a 
slope on the outer, or sea, face varying in inclination from 
1 in 9 to I in 6, the top of it being curved to a 7-feet radius. 
The inner slope was made 1^ : 1, and the width at top 
20 feet. The sea slope is protected by a pitching of Kentish 
ragstone above medium high water, the stones being laid 
on a bed of concrete. The top level is 10 feet above high 
water. 

The front slope of the embankment recently made to 
enclose Brading Harbour is laid at an inclination of 5 : 1 
and pitched with block chalk 27 feet broad up the face to 
within 6 feet of the top. The top is now 40 feet wide, and 
the level of it is about 6 feet above high- water spring tides. 

In Foulness Island, at the mouth of the River Thames, 
the front slope of the most exposed portion of the walls is 
laid at 3 : 1 and 4 : 1 and faced with Kentish ragstone 
pitching laid on chalk 5 to 6 inches thick. The stone 
pitching is grouted in with Portiand cement and sand where 
most exposed to damage from the wash of the sea. 

The second class comprises embankments situated in 
the estuaries of large rivers or in sheltered bays, but not 
exposed to the force of the open sea. 

At Louth, in Lincolnshire, the inclination of the slopes of 
the embankment of a reclamation were made 3 : 1 and 5 : 1 
on the outer slope, and 1^ : I on the inner side. The top was 
6 feet wide. The sea slope was protected by sods cut 4 
inches thick and I foot square. In the neighbourhood of 
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fhe Nene Ontfall the sea slopes ha^e been laid at the rate 
of 4^ : 1, the top width 4 feet and the height about 12 
feet above the surface of the land. Part of the sea slope 
where most exposed was faced with stone while the re- 
mainder was flagged with sods. 

In Sunk Island, on the Riyer Humber, the slopes of the 
embankments have been variously laid at 5 : 1 and 3 : 1 on 
the outer side, according to the more or less exposed situa- 
tion of the embankment, and 1^ : 1 on the inner side. The 
widths at top were 3 and 4 feet. 

The front walls, or embankments, of Canvey Island, in 
the River Thames, are now being repaired, and the front slope 
is laid at inclinations of 2^ : I and 3 : 1, pitched with Kentish 
ragstone 12 inches thick on a bed of broken stone 12 inches 
thick in the thickest part. The back slope has been made 
1^ : 1, and the top 4 feet wide at a level of 4 feet above the 
highest known tide. Since the level of the top was fixed, 
the tide of February 19th, 1882, rose 1 foot higher than 
any previous tides, leaving the top of the wall only 3 feet 
out of water. 

The third class includes those embankments which are 
not exposed to the wash of any great wave, and are situate 
in inland creeks and on the banks of most rivers. The 
front slopes of such embankments need not exceed an incli- 
nation of 2 : 1, and are sufficiently protected with flagging 
of sods. Similar embankments will be present to most 
minds without further notice. 

Stone pitching and flagging of sods have been referred 
to as the protection for slopes prevalent in this country, but 
various forms of covering, such as layers of reeds called 
crammat, fascine work, and brushwood, are used in Holland, 
where stone cannot be obtained. Where, however, stone 
can be procured, it is the proper material for the face. 

My object in mentioning these points, which are, strictly 
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speaking, foreign to the objects of this Institution, is to 
afford means of estimating the cost of operations of the 
kind. Although no absolute rules can be laid down for the 
slopes of embankments, inclinations yarying firom 5 : 1 as 
a maximum, to 2 : 1 as a minimum, according to the nature 
of the soil and the material used for covering the slope, will 
be found safe for the front slopes generally, except that for 
those of the first class the lower portion of the slope may 
require to be flatter, possibly as much as 10 : 1 ; while 
1^ : 1 is sufficient for the back slope. Four feet should be 
the minimum width at the top for all embankments except 
under special circumstances, and four feet the minimum 
permanent height above the highest flood tides for embank- 
ments of the first and the second classes. 

It is not proposed to enter into the details of the engi- 
neering works necessary for the closing of embankments, or 
stopping of a breach, or crossing large creeks, further than 
to allude to the care required in closing the embankment. 
When once the sea has found its way through a bank, in 
a few tides a hole 20 feet deep below low water will 
probably be scoured out through the gap, and great difficulty, 
with heavy costs, incurred in repairing it. 

Captain Pbrrt's description of the stopping the Dagen- 
ham breach, and Sir John Hawkshaw's paper* on the 
breach in the middle level drain, afford information as to 
the difficulties likely to be encountered and the means of 
overcoming them. 

The cost of recovering land from the sea varies so much 
even in the same locality that no rule. can be laid down by 
which an estimate can be framed ; each case varies according 
to its circumstances. At the same time, it may be stated 
that the rate of £20 per acre is generally looked upon as 

* Min. Proo. Inst. O.E., vol. xzii. 
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the limit of ezpenditare on the works of embankment and 
slnices. If, however, the area of land to be reclaimed is not 
too large, and the time for enclosing it and the line of 
embankment are judiciously chosen, the cost need not 
exceed or even approach that sum, as the figures quoted 
below will show. 

The following figures show the extent and cost of works 
carried out in Lincolnshire and in Essex. 

C No Lg^-of embkt. Area. Tot. cost. Cost pr. chain. Costpr.aore. 
• ChainB. Acres. iL £ £. <• d. 

, ! 1. 164 310 7,000 43 22 12 

2. 180 400 6.674 31 13 19 

3. 40 60 795 20 13 6 

4. 80 100 1,469 18 14 14 
6. 130 4,000 30 16 
6. 1,000 12,000 12 

The above were made of silt from 8 to 10 feet high, and 
faced with day and flag^g of sods. 
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' * Chains. Acres. £ jt* £ f. d. 

7. 106 699 6,250 60 7 10 2 

8. 146 468 8,073 66 17 12 

9. 260 1,218 19,409 78 16 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9 were made of warp and silt about 
12 feet high, and faced in some parts with stone, and in 
some with sods. 

' -^ I^h. of embkt. Area. Tot cost Costpr. chain. Cost pr. acre. 
^®' Chains. Acres. £. £ S, i. d, 

10. 152 860 6,660 37 16 14 

11. 144 175 2,100 14 12 

These last were made of clay or alluvial deposit 6 feet ( 

high, faced with flagging of sods. 

. ( ^ L^th. of emhkt. Area. Tot cost Cost pr.ohain. Cost pr. acre. 
'M'2J«o- Chains. Acres. 4»* £ •. d. £ «. d. 

12. 276 700 2,926 10 12 4 3 8 
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In the marshes on the banks of the "River Swale in 
Kent, embankments from 9 to 10 feet high have cost from 
£7 to £10 per acre, made of olay. 

The cost of levelling and trenching varies from £3 to 
£5 per acre, and of ditching and draining from £5 to £6 
per acre, and these charges must be added to the cost of 
enclosure. 

Saltings, or accretions, for some time before the surface 
reaches the fit level for enclosure, afford good pasturage for 
sheep, and realize a rent varying from 2«. 6d. to 10«. per 
acre. 

The enclosures No. 2 and part of No. 6, in the forcing 
list, sold at about £45 to £50 per acre. 

Nos. 3 and 4 let immediately for fix)m 40j. to 4:2s, per 
acre on lease. 

The best part of No. 6 realized £80 per a(xre, and the 
rent generally obtained for Nos. 1 to 6 was about 40s. per 
acre. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9 let at rents varying from 40^. to nearly 
605. per acre immediately after enclosure, and were sold for 
from about £55 to £70 per acre. 

Nos. 10 and 11 have been estimated to obtain a rent of 
lOs. per acre when first enclosed, and 40^. per acre ulti- 
mately, the value being taken at £18 per acre at first, that 
is, ten years ago, and £40 at the present time. 

Some reclaimed land in the estuary of the River Dee 
returns a rent of from 205. to 525. per acre. 

In the valley of the Swale, Kent, the value of newly- 
reclaimed land rises from IO5. to 205. per acre in about 
five years after enclosure, and ultimately to 405. and 455., as 
grazing land. 

The breaking in of the sea depreciates the value for 
many years, and I know of cases where, after eight years, 
the land has not recovered from the effect. 
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The ooft of maintaining the walls or embankments 
must next be considered, and will be found to yary very 
much. 

In one case in Essex the cost amounted to Is. per acre. 

In Canvey Island, over a period of 66 years, from 1815 
to 1880, the cost averaged 4«. per acre over an area of 
3,000 acres. This rate included the cost of stone used 
during that time, but is exdusive of the heavy repairs now 
in course of execution. The gales of 1881 seriously damaged 
the banks, which had not been duly kept up, and the cost of 
repaic is now very great. 

On the Lincolnshire coast the cost varies from 6<i. to f 

10«. per acre. 

The cost of repair will, of course, be affected by the 
more or less substantial construction and perfect condition 
of the works. 

With regard to the treatment of land when recovered 
from the sea, the first work to be done is to level the land 
as nearly as possible, filling up the pot-holes and the smaller 
creeks when that work has not been properly done prior to 
enclosure. In some places, as, for instance, at the outfidl of 
the River Witham, the surface is then trenched or ploughed 
up and sown with oats, followed by wheat When the soil 
is good those crops are found to succeed, but in some 
cases grass is preferred until the salt is washed out. 
In reclaimed land near Dovercourt, Essex, rapeseed, 
mustard, and oats are taken as the first crops after recla- 
mation, but any crops are found to answer except peas and 
beans. Qrass, however, has now been laid down, as pasture 
land and mowing hay for the London market are found to d 

pay better than com crops. The soil consists of a deposit 
of mud overljring the London clay. 

In the valley of the Swale, Kent, the surface is levelled 
by digging and filling the holes and creeks. After a 
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few months, rapeeeed or coleseed is planted and fed off, and 
in a year or two the land is laid down for permanent 
pasture. This land is generally strong clay deposit. 

An account of the reclamation of Brading Harhour, by 
Sir Hugh Myddelton in 1620, is given in Smiles' " Lives of 
Engineers," where it is related that Sir Hugh tried wheat, 
barley, oats, cabbage, and rapeseed, and found that, with 
the exception of rapeseed, they produced nothing. The soil 
consists of an alluvial deposit overlying silt. 

Since the recent reclamation of the land of that harbour, 
wheat has again been tried, but with indifferent success. 
The best treatment of the land is to lay it down for per- 
manent pasture. 

We have lastly to consider the risks and contingent 
liabilities to which land below the level of high water is 
subject after it has been reclaimed. 

The case of Hudson v. Tabor supplies an illustration of 
one such risk, and, although it is so well known, it may be 
worth while to repeat the facts. 

In March 1874, an unusually high tide overflowed the 
river wall forming the frontage of Tabor's land in Barling 
Creek, Essex. The water flooded the land of his neighbour 
Hudson, who had from time to time raised the walls which 
surrounded his own land, and which were sufficiently high 
to prevent inundation, while, as he alleged. Tabor had 
neglected to keep his wall up to the proper level. Hudson 
thereupon brought an action against Tabor to recover 
damages. 

After much litigation, it was decided that Tabor was 
under no liability to keep his wall up for the protection of 
his neighbour. There was no Commission of Sewers in the 
district. 

In places, therefore, where there is no Commission of 
Sewers charged with the duty of maintaining the walls, 
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every man's land below the level of liigh water mnBt, where 
required, be entirely defended by a wall under his own 
oontrol, or he will be exposed to the risk of the neglect of 
his neighbour. 

On the other hand, no one can be compelled to keep up 
a wall for the benefit of his neighbour, when he does not 
consider it to his interest to do so. 

Although the tide overflowed so long ago as 1874, the 
land has not yet recovered the damage done to it by salt 
water. 

Another important case, which has already been referred 
to in this room, affecting the liability of owners of similar 
land is that of Abbott and the Commissioners of Sewers for 
the Fobbing Level. 

Abbotf was liable for the repair of a wall fronting the 
Thames. It appears that he had repaired the wall, and the 
Commissioners of Sewers had viewed it before the storm of 
January 1881. This storui broke through the wall and 
caused damage to the extent of about £10,000. An order 
was made, by the Commissioners, on Abbott to repair, but 
he has contested his liability, and declares that the cost 
should be spread over the whole leveL The Court has 
directed that it should form a special case. 

A precedent for this case is related in Sir WiLLiiiM 
Dugdalb's work on Embanking, where it appears that in 
the reign of Edward II. the Bishop of Iiondon was held 
liable for the repair of a breach in the river wall between 
St. Katharine's Hospital and Shadwell under similar cir- 
cumstancee. The jury, however, found that the cost of the 
repair should be borne by all the lands subject to the peril. 

Mr. R. B. Grantham,* in his report to the Indosure 

* ''Reports on Floods in SomotBatahiie, 1S73, 1873/' 
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Commissioners upon the Floods in Somersetshire in 1872, 
1873, remarks upon the condition of the sea walls 
between Bumham and Highbridge, which are under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners of Sewers for the Bum- 
ham Level and for the Huntspill Level. The walls are 
divided by " dole " stones, on which are marked the initials 
of the names of persons whose duty it is to keep the re- 
spective lengths in repair. But in some instances the land 
immediately behind a certain length of wall does not belong 
to the person who is bound to maintain it, and the conse- 
quence is that nothing effectual is done to keep the walls 
up. In some places they are very narrow, and the inner 
side is nearly upright; in others backed by slight planks, and 
in others crumbling down. The walls are not of uniform 
height, and those who are disposed to raise their portion of 
the walls are at a loss to know the proper height, as there 
is no standard gauge except the occasional warning of a 
high tide. The system of employing dyke-reeves, who are 
mostly farmers in the district, is essentially bad, inasmuch 
as they are quite unfitted for the discharge of functions of 
the kind. 

Although the disasters which have occurred to sea and 
river walls are generally attributed to some exceptionally 
violent storms, I believe that many of them are due to a 
want of proper system of inspection and timely repair. The 
common practice of an annual view by Commissioners 
having charge of walls who are not unfrequently interested 
in keeping down expense, and the care of a marsh -bailiff, or 
dyke-reeve, employed at about I8s. to 20^. per week are 
insufficient to keep the walls in an efficient state of repair. 
All apparently goes well until some more or less heavy storm 
finds out the weak places, and then damage ensues which is 
far more costly than any constant system of repair. 

Seeing, then, the risks to which land below the level of 
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high water is subject, the maintenanoe of all banks and 
walls surrounding it in proper repair up to a standard 
height and width at top cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon. To attain this object a uniform system of control is 
essential, and the divided responsibility involved in the 
principle of ratiane tenuroB should be abolished. 

I have now only to allude to the points which require 
special consideration in any scheme of reclamation : — 

(1) Whether the land proposed to be recovered from 
the sea is^ripe for enclosure. 

(2) The length and sectional area of embankment, in 
proportion to the area of land to be reclaimed. 

(3) The position, dimensions, and depth of the sluices. 

(4) The probable cost of the works and the improved 
value of the land. 

(6) The proper opportunity for closing the embankment 
As before stated, small enclosures are to be preferred to 
large ones, and no enclosure should be made until the land 
is ripe for it. The growth of accretion is extremely slow, 
extending from 26 to 100 years. Works may be designed 
to facilitate it, but the margin of salting, or accretion, is gene- 
rally defined, and the enclosure should not exceed the margin. 
I am indebted to Mr. Jackson, of Holbech. to Mr. 
John Cltjttow, to Mr. W. H. Whbblbr, of Boston, to 
Mr. Hardino, of Lynn, and to Mr. Walkib, of Dover- 
court, for many particulars contained in this Paper. 

Mr. CflKiiTOPHER Oaklet (Fellow) had much pleasure 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Grantham for the 
able and interesting Paper he had read. He (Mr Oaklry) 
had no special knowledge of the reclamation of land, but he 
was sure that everyone would agree that the subject had 
been put before the Meeting in a very lucid manner. It 
was an important question, and, so far as he was aware, had 
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not before been under consideration by the Institution. It 
was a subject whieb lay quite within the province of the 
Members to discuss, though he was afraid, at the present 
time, it would not have the same interest as it would have 
had if the land market were in a more satisfactory state. 
He feared that the figures of the cost of reclamation, with 
the addition of all the subsequent expenditure and risks 
attending it, were not such as to induce people, having 
r^ard to the present price of land, to embark in such 
speculations. In reference to one point, viz., the great 
difficulty in maintaining the walls when the work was 
finished, an illustration occurred to him (in a part of 
Chichester Harbour, east of Thorney Island), where large 
reclamations were made some years ago, and a large tract 
of land (nearly 1,500 acres) was enclosed. The wall across 
the deepest water stood but a short time, before a breach 
was washed in it which remained up to the present time, 
and anyone wishing to embark in an engineering enterprise 
and a land speculation might have the privilege of trying to 
make good that breach. It was only fair to add that a 
large area was enclosed by two other walls, and was let 
on lease to several tenants, at £2| an acrt', but he did not 
know what the outlay was. In the latter part of the Paper 
Mr. Grantham referred to the question of the cost of 
maintaining existing walls and of protecting land from the 
sea. That was a point more generally interesting to land- 
agents, perhaps, as coming more frequentiy under their 
personal observation, and was one which was well worthy 
of discussion, both as regarded the practical and the legal 
bearings of it, to which latter Mr. Grantham had referred. 
The author had given several figures as to the cost of the 
maintenance of walls. From his (Mr. Oakley's) knowledge 
of one level on the coast of Essex, the cost had been, for 
many years, 20«. in the £ on the annual value, for several 

(30) 
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years 30«., and ^as now 35«., and the wall was oondonned 
as unmaintainable. He had recently attended a meeting 
of the commissioners aud landowners, and found they were 
quite at a loss to know what to do. 

This led him to another point, yis., whether it would 
not be possible to get some clause added to the Bill 
now before Parliament — ^the Biyers Floods Prerention 
Bill — giving some machinery applicable to providing and 
maintaining sea-walls, and the sluices in them which 
drained the uplands. In the case referred to, owners were 
threatening to refuse to pay rates, the land not being worth 
the rate payable on ii The commissioners wanted to 
borrow money to rebuild the wall, and could not do so, as 
they had no security to ofiPer. The Institution, which was 
well qualified to do so, might see its way to taking some 
action with respect to the Bill, which did not touch on 
the protection of land from the sea, or tho carrying of 
upland water through or over sea-walls. It only applied to 
the valleys of rivers. Some means were required of ad- 
justing the rate according to the position of different lands. 
In the case referred to, persons two miles up the country were 
paying the same rate as those whose land was on the sea-coast 

The President remarked that Mr. Grantham's Paper 
was quite wide enough for the discussion of all matters 
connected with embankments. He had given the cost of 
reclaiming per acre, maintenance, and the annual value of 
land when reclaimed per acre. All these seemed to be 
questions within the scope of the discussion, and equally 
so were Mr. Oaklet's observations. If he understood 
Mr. Oaklet rightly, he put the rate of the particular land 
to which he referred at 35«. in the pound. 

Mr. A. M. DuNix^p (Fellow) had much pleasure in 
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seooading the yote of thanks to Mr. Grantham hr his able 
Paper, which dealt with a subject of great interest to many 
Members of the Institution. He obsenred that Mr. Grantham 
stated that ** some reclaimed land in the estuary of the River 
Dee returns a rent of from 20s. to 525. per acre.'' He 
presumed that he referred to some other portion of the 
estuary than the large reclamation which had been in 
progress for the last 10 or 15 years. That reclamation had 
proTed an utter failure, and the land, so (ax from being 
worth 20«. an acre, was not of the yalue of 20 farthings an 
acre. He was not prepared to say it was impossible to 
reclaim that land, but he had been passing it about a dozen 
times a year for many years past, and the gap in the bank 
seemed to get wider and wider every year, instead of 
narrower, and there was no signs of any reclaimed land. 

The practical question was what advice was an agent to 
give an owner with respect to enclosing land from the sea P 
He might mention that on some estates which he had the 
management of, there had been enclosed considerable tracts 
of land in Essex, Lincolnshire, and North Wales. The 
last tract he enclosed in North Wales was on a tidal river, 
and after heightening the embankments it was not worth 
more than 20#. an acre for many years. In this case the 
difficulty was how to get rid of the back water. He tried 
various experiments; one was putting up a windmill to 
pump it out, but, owing to the configuration of the country, 
the contortions of the wind were such that the machinery 
often got dislocated, and had eventually to be abandoned. 
He then resorted to diverting the water from the side of the 
mountain by means of a catch- water drain, and succeeded 
in getting a great body of this water into the tidal river 
outside the embankment. Then came the question of 
subsoil drainage, and after persevering for some years, with 
draining and redraining, he managed, though the soil was 
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peaty, to raise the value of the land to firom 40». to 50«. 
an acre, but what it cost the owner he was afraid to say ; 
and he should certainly hesitate to advise a client^ unless 
very rid), to embark in operations of the kind with a view 
to profit, seeing that in the case he referred to nearly the 
value of the freehold was expended in reclaiming the land* 

In a district in Lincolnshire, where there were facilities 
for enclosing a greater area, with plenty of stone-facing for 
the embankments, the cost was less, but, nevertheless, 
amounted to 8«. to lOf. an acre to keep and Tnaintain in 
repair. 

He entirely agreed with the author's remark that to 
employ dyke-reeves at 18«. to 20«. per week was to throw 
money away. These men were not qualified for the work 
unless they were under the superintendence of a practical 
agent or engineer. 

He agreed with Mr. Oaklet that the Rivers Floods 
Prevention Bill, which would probably become law before 
very long, should contain provisions for carryinf^ out 
reclamations, when this could be done with advantage, and 
he trusted that the influence of the Institution would be 
exerted with a view of procuring the insertion of the 
requisite powers in the Bill. 

Mr. G. Webb (Fellow) could speak with some expe- 
rience as to the cost of reclamation, as he had been engaged 
in work of the kind for some years. His expenses in con- 
nection with it bad been, for many weeks, nearly £100 a week, 
and were likely to remain at that figure. A very important 
consideration in any contemplated enclosure was the state of 
the frontage, — whether level saltings or deep riUs. In a 
small enclosure on his own land he had to deal with three or 
four veiy bad rills — one 250 feet across, another 200 feet, 
and another 220 feet — as well as two smaller ones, and, after 
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taking the best available advice, he made up his mind to 
leave the two deeper rills to the last. As a caution to others 
it was only right to say this proved to be a great mistake^ 
for having to compete against the great rush of water, 
which at the last was necessarily confined to a very narrow 
space, the difficulty of shutting out the tide had been very 
great. Fifteen years ago he enclosed 100 acres, near Faver- 
sham, which cost about £25 an acre, without the subsequent 
expense of facing with ragstone. That land, which was 
formerly worth about 6^. an acre, was now valued at 20#. 
an acre. The estimated cost of his own enclosure to which 
he had referred was about £6,000 or £7,000, but he was 
sorry to say it would cost him nearly three times that sum 
before he had done with the work. He had not anticipated 
any difficulty in stopping the water out, but the rush was so 
great that one rill cost him £5,000. It might be interesting 
to mention that this land, which was purchased by his 
grandfather 80 years ago, and which had previously gone to 
sea 17 years, making altogether 97 years unenclosed, had 
accreted about 15 inches during that time. The accretion 
was perfectly level over the whole 260 acres of saltings 
he had enclosed. There was not, in fact, for a distance of 
two miles, half an inch of difference in the level. He had 
now spent about £19,000 on the work. The two wide riUs 
had absorbed the greater part of the outlay, costing, as 
nearly as possible, £10,000. The rush of water was so 
great that one day the boat conveying the men from their 
work was swept away, and two of the occupants were 
drowned. Altogether three men had lost their lives over 
the work. 

He was now enclosing an adjacent marsh much more 
easily, as there were only three bad rills in it, which were 
already got over. He estimated the cost to endose at £30 
per acre. It was not yet solid enough to drain, but after 
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being drained it would perhaps be worth 40^. an acre. Oat 
of the 250 acres, about 100 acres were entirely bare, without 
any sort of herbage whaterer. 

He saw no reason why the land should be first of all 
oorered with samphire to make it ripe for enclosure, for 
after the wall was up the land would grow grass as well 
as any other herbage. He was now cultivating and sowing 
his own land with the best grass-seed, and he hoped 
in time to get it oompletdy covered. The sea had now 
been shut out about 18 months. 

Sir Hbron &[axwell, Bart. (Yisitor), hoped that the 
work of reclamation would be persevered in, despite the 
discouragements referred to. Every acre of land reclaimed 
was an addition to the national wealth, and the gratitude of 
the country was due to those who had interested themselves 
in matters of the kind. 

Mr. B. B. Grahtham (Associate of Council) had 
suggested the writing of the Paper just read, as the subject 
seemed eminentiy suitable for The Surveyors' Institution, 
involving as it did so many considerations connected with 
practical agriculture and the development of landed estates. 
He might observe, with reference to the remarks of previous 
speakers, that in many instances no regard was paid to tiie 
nature of the land sought to be reclaimed, nor to the 
practicabiUty of endoebg it, and faUuree often arose from 
the neglect of one or other of these considerations, which 
were of equal importance. It was, in fact, an important 
land question as well as an important engineering question, 
and was regarded in the profession as one of the most critical, 
both as regards cost and risk, in which any engineer could 
be engaged. 

In 1867, a Paper was read at the Boyal Agricultural 
Society on this question by Mr. Shellabkab, then agent to 
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Lord LsiCBaTBR at Holkham. He (Mr. Gbahtham) took 
part in the disouasion that followed, as did Mr. (now Sir) 
John Hawkshaw, Mr. Lawrence^ Mr. Harding, of Lynn, 
and Mr. Holland, all of whom supported the author's 
yiews. Reference had been made by Mr. Dunlop to the 
enclosing of part of the estuary of the Biver Dee. He 
himself had something to do with that enclosure, having 
been sent by the Enclosure Commissioners to inspect it. 
He came to the conclusion that it had been begun in 
quite a wrong manner, and recommended the adoption of the 
most suitable part of the embankment and the abandon- 
ment of the line they were then taking. The promoters 
attempted to cross a deep creek, at that time four or five 
feet in depth, but it scoured out twenty-one feet deep and 
yery wide as soon as they attempted to close it up. Since 
that time he had had nothing to do with the enclosure in 
question. It was a serious work to attempt to enclose 
2,300 acres by a bank two miles in length, with a sea such 
as that at the mouth of the Dee, which was very heavy at 
times. There was a great deal of accretion inside the bank, 
and a great inducement for the reclamation, but not on the 
scale proposed. At the point nearly opposite Mostjm, 
between that place and Chester, the Dee had been enclosed 
from time to time (as the accretions were formed and were 
ripe) by low banks, which had consequently not proved 
difficult to construct 

Reference had been made by Mr. Oaklbt to the repair 
of sea-walls. Some provisions to secure their efficient 
repair ought to be incorporated in the new Rivers Conser- 
vancy and Floods Prevention Bill, It was a very hard 
case, as had been mentioned in the Paper, that a person 
having a very large area of land needing protection should 
be at the mercy of the owner of a few yards of frontage 
who was neglectful of his duty. 
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He bad no^great iuith in attempts, like Mr. Webb's, to 
grow grass so soon as 18 months or two years after the land 
had become clear of salt water. In most cases grass would 
not grow until the land bad undergone some preparation by 
root crops (cereals were less suited), which assisted in 
getting rid of the salt by opening the soil and letting in the 
air, sun, and rain. 

Mr. C. John Mann (Fellow) would be glad of some 
information as to one item of expense that came after 
reclamation ; the cost, namely, of procuring fresh water for 
the land. He had had something to do with the district 
to which Mr. Grantham had alluded in his Paper, and had 
found it very costly to supply fresh water for the buildings 
and for the use of the stock. 

Mr. Christopher Oaklet desired to add (as the figures 
he had stated seemed to excite surprise) that he referred 
to the level of Tendring, containing about 700 acres, rated 
at about £760. There were about two miles of wall lying 
about two miles from Walton-on-the-Naze, exposed to the 
whole force of the German Ocean, without any saltings in 
front of it. The whole of the expense fell on the owners 
of that acreage, although there were thousands of acres of 
upland, the drainage of which came through the sluice, 
which was a source of great expense. He thought some 
extension of the Rivers Floods Prevention Bill was desirable, 
to meet a case of the kind. 

Mr. J. M. CoLDWELLS (Visitor) said he had been for 
some years on the Croydon Local Board of Health, as well 
as a member of the committee of the Beddington Farm at 
the time when that farm was taken for a term by a com- 
pany. He subsequentiy accepted and now held an appoint- 
ment in connection with the Brading Harbour Works. The 
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area of the reclamation was 850 acres. The riyer, which 
had been cut through for a distance of 1]^ miles, was the 
means of draining the area. He commenced the reclama- 
tion of the leyel at Brading last September. It was in 
large plateaus, running dowli to creeks, and having been 
drained some two years or more, would now bear the 
weight of horses on most parts of it. The surface-water 
had been lowered 18 inches or 2 feet. He had been able to 
get harrows on with the ploughs, and to frequently turn the 
land oyer in a shallow way, so that it could be acted on by 
the atmosphere, the rain, sun, and frost. He had no faith 
in sowing reclaimed land with grass at once. It was money 
thrown away to attempt tu cultivate land reclaimed from the 
sea before spending a little mone]( on turning the surface 
over from time to time. He was now dealing with about 
100 acres in much the same manner as he would deal with 
an old farm. He had ploughed and harrowed it again, and 
there had been a considerable area of barley and dats grown. 
He was also adding some roots. He was confident from what 
had been done, particularly where the land sloped towards 
the creeks, that a good crop even of cereals could be got, and 
was most sanguine of being able to show such a crop next 
summer. 

Mr. B. F. Grantham, in reply, said that Mr. Oaklet 
had referred to the cost of enclosing, as compared with the 
value of the land when enclosed. He thought his figures, 
as far as they went, referring to particular parts of the 
country, showed clearly the great excess of value over the 
cost of enclosing, after allowing for internal improvements, 
such as ditching and draining. He certainly thought that 
the Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill should 
include some provinion for protecting the sea-board lands 
from floods by the sea, and he thought some provision 
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should be made so that the Conseirancy Board should have 
it in their power, as the executiye, to undertake the repair 
of walls, and spread the cost over the whole area : not as 
was the case in Somersetshire, where the CommiBsioners of 
Sewers called on a man to repair, and, if he did not do it, 
undertook it themselves. Mr. Oaklet had mentioned the 
cost of the repair of walls as from 20«. to 35s. in the £• 
He knew a case where the rate for repairing the wall was 
£3 10«. an acre, but that was a very exceptional flood, 
and an exceptional damage. He did not know whether 
Mr. Oaklet put that as the annual cost. 

Mr. Christopher Oaki«et: The annual cost over a 
series of years. « 

Mr. R. F. Grantham (continuing) : Mr. Dunlop had 
mentioned the River Dee, and asked where the land alluded 
to in the Paper was situated. The land was nearer Chester 
than that which had recently been attempted to be re- 
claimed. As to advising on the reclamation of land, he 
thought the chief points to be observed, were not to 
attempt to take in too large an area at a time, and not 
to enclose it before it was ripe. He agreed with Mr. 
George Webb, that saltings in front of the walls were 
a great protection, and that the walls were not so 
heavy to make where there were large saltings, and 
not so heavy to maintain. When a deep river ran in 
front a long slope and a large amount of stone was 
required, and the cost was heavy for making and repairing. 
The rest of Mr. Webb's observations, he thought, corro- 
borated the Paper almost entirely, except as to the cost of 
£19,000, or thereabouts, for enclosing 240 acres. The cost 
of £26 per acre wafl not excessive, compared with one or two 
cases which he had mentioned in the Paper, and the letting 
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yalue of lOs. to 20«., he thought, was, as nearly as possible, 
what he had stated in regard to reclaimed land on the 
Swale. There was an observation in the Paper that, where 
rills were deep and numerous, it was very doubtful whether 
the land was worth enclosing, and he thought that might 
apply to the case referred to by Mr. Wxbb. The 16 inches 
accretion in 97 years, which had been mentioned, coincided 
with what he had said in the last part of his Paper, that it 
took from 25 to 100 years to accumulate about a foot in 
thickness. The cost of a wall when faced with stone, was 
very heavy indeed, and, generally speaking, walls were not 
made, particularly in Lincolnshire, unless there were some 
considerable saltings and accretions in front, so that it was 
not necessary to stone the face. Stone might not be used 
immediately, though after a time it would be required on 
the face in some places. 

With regard to Mr. Mann's question, to obtain fresh 
water was a difficult matter. In Essex it had been neces- 
sary to bore down 200 or 300 feet into the chalk. There 
were other ways of bringing it in by oonduits or pipes from 
the high lands, but it was really cheaper, perhaps, to bore 
down till a water-bearing stratum was reached. 

He was slightly misunderstood by Mr. Coldwslls as to 
the time when the land would be reclaimed. The land took 
25 years to accrete before the time arrived when it would be 
fit to enclose. He did not say that it would take 25 years 
after enclosure before the land could be brought into 
cidtivation. He had now only to thank the Meeting for 
the patient hearing and cordial reception given to his 
Paper. 

The President, in summing up the discussion, observed 
that he had himself had some experience in these matters 
in the early part of his professional career. When a young 
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man he had, what he then thought, the great honour of 
being appointed Snrreyor to the Linoobishire Estaary Com- 
pany, and spent a good deal of time in making surveys in 
that capacity. No succeas attended either his surveyorship 
or the projected reclamation. The enyy of his Company 
Was, however, excited by constant reminders that a similar 
work, undertaken in the immediate neighbourhood, had 
proved a great success — he referred to the Norfolk Estuary. 
Anybody who wanted to reclaim land or wished to lay out 
a large sum in the purchase of saltings, had better pay a 
visit to that land, and make enquiry as to the cost of the 
o{)erations. He did not gather from the speakers that they 
would care to have much to do with buying this sort of 
land. Certainly Mr. Dunlop, nor even Mr. Coldv^ells, 
did not speak very encouragingly of such undertakiugs. 

He might safely say that the general conclusion seemed 
to be that people shoidd act with extreme caution in re- 
claiming land from the sea, and in reference to what they 
proposed to do with it after it was reclaimed. The keeping 
up of the banks seemed to be a very serious matter in some 
cases, and it would probably be well if some provision could 
be inserted in the Rivers Floods Prevention Bill to meet 
some of the difficulties complained of in the Paper. 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Webb, who was agreat autho- 
rity, had said, he did not believe in sowing com or grass upon 
newly-reclaimed land. He was of opinion that root crops 
were far better for the purpose. 

The Paper was a very usefrd one, and had given rise to 
an interesting discussion, and the Institution was under an 
obligation to Mr. Grantham for the trouble he had taken in 
preparing it. 

The vote of thanks having been put and carried imani- 
mously, the Meeting then adjourned. 
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THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. RYDE) IN THE CEEAIR. 



The Council, being of opinion that the Report on the 
recent Examinations might with advantage be made the 
basis of a statement for the information of the Members^ 
have directed me to undertake its preparation, and have 
farther instructed me to preface the statement with an 
explanation of the progressive steps taken for establishing 
the system of Professional Examinations now in force. This 
system is now so firmly interwoven with the corporate life 
of the Institution, and will probably exercise such an 
important, if not predominating, influence on its future^ 
that the narration may come in time to have some historical 
value, and will not, it is thought, be without present 
interest. 

The earliest edition of the By-laws contains provisions 
for a Student dass, and, as a matter of fact, the Institution 
has never been without Students; but as the advantages 
held out to them were not very apparent, it is not surprising 
that for the first three years two young gentlemen divided 
between them the comprehensive privilege of composing the 
(32) 
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class. Seven years after the establishment of the Institntion, 
the number of Students had mounted to 11, and two years 
later stood at 8. The following year (1881) the first 
instalment of the examination system oame into operation, 
when the number of Students rose to 13, and in the following 
year to 21 ; while the last published list of Members oon- 
tains the names of half a hundred Students, all of whom 
have qualified by examination for the class. These are 
eloquent figures, and may be left to speak for themselves. 

The Institution was cautious in putting its hand to 
<ihe important work of professional education, but it was 
recognized at a very early date in its history as a duty 
which would have to be undertaken. An allusion to the 
subject will be found in the Address delivered more than 
ten years ago, with which Mr. £. N. Clifton opened the 
first Session under his Presidency, and as the passage re- 
ferred to was prophetic, it may be interesting to quote it. 
Mr. Clifton said : — 

^* Is there any reason why the dass of Students should 
not become the principal source from which the ranks of 
Membership are recruited P I think not, and I venture to 
appeal to Members who have sons training to become Sur- 
veyors, and articled pupils whom they are fitting for future 
usefulness, to cause them to enrol their names in the Society's 
books. By associating in this way the rising generation of 
Surveyors with the Institution so closely identified with its 
professional interests, we shall gain the double advantage of 
placing the Society upon a true basis of permanency, and of 
establishing such a link between the present and the future 
of our calling as may enable us, at no very distant day, to 
provide means, by examinations or in some other way, for 
the educational ends which I hold to be one of the most 
useful functions of a Society such as ours." 

The idea thus foreshadowed slumbered for some years, so 
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jReur as any official reference was concerned, but was renved 
by the late Mr. Edmund James Smtth, (who early foresaw 
the necessity for some action of the kind,) in the Address 
with which he opened the tenth Session of the Institution. 
Mr. SMrrH looked upon a class of Students who did not 
study, and had no inducement to study, a^ an anomaly 
which could not endure, and in the Address referred to 
observed : — 

" It may be a question deserving of consideration with 
reference to our future, whether the admission of Students 
to a higher grade should not be accompanied by some sort 
of examination, so that not only their respectability and 
character should be secured, but that some degree of guarantee 
should be given to the public that they are not unfitted for 
the work of protecting the interests entrusted to them. The 
nature and extent of this guarantee would require grave 
consideration, if the principle is entertained that, as in 
both divisions of the law, some test should be applied in the 
form of an examination." 

Another two years elapsed, however, before matters ap- 
peared to be ripe for definite action. At the Annual Meeting 
of May 1880, the Oouncil stated in their Report that in 
their opinion the time had arrived when steps might be 
taken, with prospects of success, towards establishing a 
system of professional education, and announced that a 
Scheme of Examinations was in course of preparation. 

A Committee had, in fact, been appointed " to consider 
and report how the objects of the Institution can be best 
made available for the advancement of Students by exam- 
ining them in professional knowledge.'' The first crude 
notion was " to take the Oivil Service Examinations as the 
basis of the Student test, superadding as much or as many 
special or professional subjects as might appear to be neces- 
sary from time to time/' It was further proposed to hold a 
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'' Higher Examination for any Aasooiates of the Institution 
desirous of qualifying as Members.'' The Committee, with 
what may now appear unnecessary caution, at first inclined 
to a limitation of any plan they might suggest to an experi- 
mental period of three years, but ultimately abandoned the 
limitation, and recommended for adoption the form of 
Preliminary Examination which at present exists. 

The character which the proposed Technical Examina- 
tion should assume was not so easily determined, nor was it 
for some time decided to what class of Candidates it ought 
to apply — whether to Students as a mere conclusion to 
their Student course, without reference to Membership of 
the Institution, or to Associates aspiring to the Membership. 
The Committee at length resolved to confine their immediate 
e£forts to the preparation of a scheme of final, subsequently 
called "Proficiency," Examinations to mark the termina- 
tion of the Student course. 

Next came the task of so selecting and arranging the sub- 
jects as to make this technical examination applicable to 
pupils studying for the different branches of a singularly 
varied profession. It was obvious that a single group of 
subjects would be inapplicable to these various branches, 
although a few subjects were common to them all. In the 
end, the threefold sub-division into chiefly " Land Agency," 
chiefly ** Valuation," and chiefly " Building," which now runs 
through the whole examination system, was adopted, and 
has been found to work without injustice to any class of 
Student. 

In addition to the primary subjects distributed among 
these three sub-divisions, it was also felt that the Student 
should be required to take up two out of a list of 15 
selected scientific subjects, all having more or less bearing 
on one or other of the above-mentioned branches of practice. 
These secondary subjects were introduced, not with the 
expectation that any high range of excellence would at first 
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be reached in them, but in order to put the stamp of a 
higher culture on the system, and with the indirect object 
of influencing the standard of the Student's school training. 
The details of the proposed examination for Surveyor- Asso- 
ciates was left to be developed as circumstances might seem 
to require, but was subsequently abandoned in the form 
first contemplated. 

By the month of May 1880, the Committee had com- 
pleted and forwarded their Report to the Council, by whom 
it was carefully considered and approved. A Special General 
Meeting was then convened to consider this first instalment of 
the scheme. The Meeting was held on July 3rd, 1880, with 
the result that the Council were empowered to carry it into 
immediate eflTect. 

It was foreseen that a very mixed class of Candidates 
would probably ofier themselves in the first instance for 
admission to Studentship. Each applicant was therefore re- 
quired to fill up a form giving some account of his ante- 
cedents ; this form to be signed by the Surveyor in whose 
office he was engaged. The effect was to weed out a good 
many doubtful Candidates, leaving those only who were in 
the r^ular way of training for the profession. 

The first Preliminary Examination was held in the 
subsequent January, when thirteen Candidates presented 
tlxemselves, and six passed. Among these Candidates were 
two who, had the Proficiency Examination been long 
deferred, would have ceased to be Students. In order to 
meet their case, and to put the new machinery to a practical 
test, it was determined to hold the first Proficiency Examina- 
tion in the following April ; and it may be interesting to 
mention that one of the Candidates who succeeded in 
passing that examination has, during the present month, 
passed the qualifying examination for the Fellowship. This 
gentleman has thus passed the ordeal of the whole series 
of examinations in the short space of two years and a 
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quarter, and will be eligible for the Fellowship as soon as 
he is qualified by age. 

The second Preliminary Examination was held in January 
1882, when 29 Candidates presented themselves, and in 
January last a third Preliminary Exanunation, at which 
there were 44 Candidates. It will thus be seen that the 
examinations are attracting a rapidly-inoreasing number (ji 
Candidates. 

The Preliminary and Proficiency Examinations held in 
January and April 1881 tested (though on a limited scale) 
the working capabilities of the new system, and it was 
perceived that its existence would greatly support the ap- 
plication (then in contemplation) for a Charter of Incor- 
poration. It subsequently transpired that the steps previously 
taken in the direction of professional education, coupled 
with the provisions in the draft Charter for a future system 
of compulsory examinations, greatiy influenced the result of 
the application to the Privy Council. 

It will be remembered that, under the provisions of the 
Charter by which the Institution is now bound, there will, 
after certain dates, be practically no admission to the dasB 
of Fellows or Professional Associates except by examination. 
These dates, however, were, in 1881, somewhat remote, 
and the question arose, in connection with the framing of 
the new By-laws under the Charter, whether the success of 
the examinations for Membership might not be imperilled 
by their postponement until the time when they became 
compulsory. The Proficiency Examinations not being 
actually linked to the Associateship, there was reason to 
suppose that a large number of youi^ Surveyors, who 
would otherwise avail themselves of the two Student 
Examinations, would be deterred from doing so by the 
fact that, as matters stood, the jnoad they were invited to 
tread began and ended outside the Institution. It was 
therefore resolved to anticipate in some measure the Qualify- 
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ing Examinations, imposed after certain dates by the Charter^ 
by requiring all Students to pass the Proficiency Examination 
before proceeding to the Associateship, subject, of course, 
to subsequent election by ballot This led to the consideration 
whether the advantage thus offered to Students should be 
withheld from older Candidates desiring to qualify for the 
AsBOciateship, and the same consideration applied, tfMiaHs 
miUandiSy to persons desirous of proceeding to the Fellow- 
ship. After anxiously weighing the whole matter, the 
Oounoil came to the determination of recommending the in- 
sertion ia the new By-laws of provisions opening an access, 
by Voluntary Examination, to all classes of Membership, 
pending the time when the provisions of the Oharter relating 
to the Compulsory Examinations came into operation. These 
arrangements being embodied in the new By-laws, steps were 
at once taken to give them effect by the expansion of the 
Students' Proficiency Examination into a system applicable 
to all classes ; and it is testimony to the care with which 
the foundations of the system were laid that this expansion 
was effected without the necessity of modifying in any 
single particular the steps previously taken. 

It may be stated here that it was thought desirable to 
offer special facilities in connection with the Proficiency 
Examination to Students who have previously obtained the 
Diploma or Certificate at the Agricultural Colleges of 
Cirencester and Downton, in Agriculture, Construction of 
Farm Buildings, Land Drainage, and Geology and Com- 
position of Soils, by exempting them from examination in 
these subjects, a proportion of marks (necessarily the 
minimum) being allowed them in these subjects. Five of 
the Candidates who passed the recent Preliminary Examina- 
tion are Students at Downton College, and can avail them- 
selves of the exemption, unless moved by the larger ambition 
of achieving something better than the a bare pass in some 
of the most telling subjects. 
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Beyerting to the general subjeoty proviaiozi had now to 
be made for five classes of examination. 

A Preliminary Examination for Students, which may 

be taken leave of at this point 
An Examination for Students qualifying for the 

Associateship. 
A similar, but slightiy-enlaiged, Voluntary Examination, 

for non-Students qualifying for the Associateship. 
An Examination for either of the two latter dasses, 

subsequentiy qualifying for the FellowBhip, and 
A direct Voluntary Examination for the Fellowship.* 

The precautions taken to weed out undesirable Candi- 
dates from the Preliminary Examination were repeated in a 
very stringent form in connection with the higher Examina- 
tions. The proper time to arrest the career of any such 
Candidates is at its outset, since there would be a 
semblance of hardship in putting obstacles in the way of 
the election of a person who had passed the Examinations. 
The admission of non-Students to the Associates' Examina- 
tion and non- Associates to the Fellowship Examination was 
therefore carefully guarded by requiring each Candidate to 
fill up a form setting forth his antecedents, education, pro- 
fessional training, and experience, past or present appoint- 
ments, and any references he might be in a position to give. 
This form required the signatures of two Fellows or two 
Associates in the case of the Fellowship Examination, or of 
one Fellow in the case of the Associates' Examination, testi- 
fying from personal knowledge that the Candidate was 
worthy of election if successful in passing the Examination. 

It was evident that it would be both inconvenient and 



* A revised edition of the Syllabns, showing the exact range of the 
subjects comprised in the four Professional Divisions of the Examinations, 
will be published as an Appendix to the current Volume of the 
TransactionB. 
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costly to hold a number of separate ezaminatioiis during the 
year^ and this gave rise to the idea of concurrent examina- 
tions, a unique and highly advantageous arrangement, which 
will be explained later on. 

It was necessary to make the examination of non- 
Students for the Associateship slightly harder than the 
Students' Examination for the same dass, in order to dis- 
courage any deliberate evasion of the Student course. A 
subject was accordingly added to the examination for non- 
Students, and although the marks allotted to the same subjects 
remained the same in both examinations, the maximum 
was raised, for the purpose of the non- Students' Examination, 
from 1,000 to 1,200, and the minimum from 500 to 700. 
Half the difference was put upon the extra subject required 
of the non-Student and half upon his special and scientific 
subjects. This simplifies the arrangements, by enabling the 
same number of marks to be put upon the same subjects in 
both examinations, but the effect is to require the attain- 
ment of a higher number of marks by the non-Student in 
all his subjects, which is what was designed, and the result 
appears in the average of marks earned by non-Student 
Candidates for the Associateship. 

The direct Examination (Division Y.) for the Fellowship 
was purposely made almost prohibitory (to diBcourage evasion 
of the Associate Examination) by requiring of Candidates the 
attainment of the same pass number of marks as in the 
examinations in Divisions III. and lY. combined. 

It will be remembered that each of the four classes of 
technical examination just enumerated had to be subdivided 
under the three heads of Land Agency, Valuation, and 
Building.''^ Provision had, therefore, to be made for 12 
examinations in all, and there was an obvious advantage in 

* The scope of these Examinations will be seen by a reference to 
Table E in the Appendix to this Statement. 
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hoMing the ezaminatioiiB in all siinilar subjeots ooncmreiitly 
in all the DivisioDS. 

The system of oonourrent examinations may be fliiis 
explained : Taking the four Land- Agency Examinations 
as an example. There will be four sets of Land 
Ageney Candidates. The Candidates in Division IL 
get the same papen as those in Division IH., and at 
the same hour, so far as they go, but the latter get aa 
additional paper at the end of their examination. Simi- 
larly, the Land-Agency Candidates in Division Y. get the 
same papers as the Land- Agency Candidates in Divisions 
II. ft in., so far as they are common, and in addition^ 
and simultaneously with the Land- Agency Candidates in 
Division lY., the papers taken by the Candidates in the 
latter division. It is obvious that the examination, in 
the same papers, of Candidates of different ages and differ- 
ent degrees of experience, involves a very careful setting 
of the papers, both with reference to the number and the 
difficulty of the questions. Each paper has to be so set as to 
comprise questions not too difficult to enable the younger 
Candidates to earn sufficient marks in them to pass ; and 
other and more difficult questions (generally involving points 
of practice), which the Students are not required to answer, 
but are not precluded from answering if they can do so, 
the two dasses of questions being carefully distinguished in 
a head-note to each paper. 

A paper common to the same section in the four 
examinations, carries the same number of marks in each 
division ; but as the pass number to be earned in the 
same paper rises according to the division in which the 
Candidate is being examined, he is bound to answer a larger 
number of questions in order to earn the number of marks 
necessary in his case, and as the maximum marks are dis- 
tributed among the questions according to relative difficulty, 
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ttie Candidate in any particular clafis oannot escape at- 
tempting to answer thoae qaestions which were specially 
designed for him, if he wishes to pass. 

Considering that eyery Surveyor is pretty sure to become 
more or less a specialist in some subject, it is not considered 
desirable that failure in any one subject should prejudice 
a Candidate's chance of passing, if he can make up the 
deficiency in other subjects ; the only restriction being thai 
Candidates for the Assodateship are bound to get a certain 
proportion of marks in the strictly professional subjects 
as a whole. The subjects of examination in Division lY., 
(qualifying Associates for the Fellowship,) and the same 
subjects which form a portion of the direct examination 
for the Fellowship, have been selected as involving the 
practical experience which cannot be expected of the 
younger men. 

An analysis of the marks awarded in the recent exami- 
nations furnishes some instructive results. The maximum 
attainable marks in Division 11. were 1,000 ; in Division 
III., 1,200; in Division IV., 1,000; and in Division V., 
2,000. Multiplpng these maxima by the total number of 
Candidates in the classes to which they respectively appfyi 
and adding the results together gives a total of 30,000 attain* 
able marks. The proportion of these marks collectively 
earned by the Candidates may, considering the searching 
character of the examination, fairly be called remarkable. 
This proportion amounts to 20,2 1 6, or more than two-thirds of 
the marks attainable by all the Candidates in all the subjects. 
Distributing the 20,216 marks awarded among the several 
classes of Candidates, the following results appear : — 

out of a 

Marks posiibla 

18 Student Candidates for Associateship earned 8,702 18,000 

SnonStudent „ ., „ 3,686 6,000 

1 Qualified Associate for the Fellowship „ 589 1,000 

5 Candidates for the Fellowship „ 7,339 10,000 

liT 30.916 80,000 
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Confining ouraelyes to the two dasses of Candidates for 
the Aflfiociateship, and adding together the marks earned by 
Student and non-Student Candidates in these classes, we get 
a total of 12,398 marks earned out of a possible 19,000, or 
an average of 689 marks per Candidate out of an average 
maximum of 1,056 attainable marks per Candidate. Out 
of the gross total of 12,398 marks earned by Student and 
non-Student Candidates for the Associateship, 10,696 marks 
were obtained in the compulsory subjects, and 1,702 marks 
in the special and scientific subjects, showing that the 
scientific subjects have been made, as they should be, quite 
ancillary to the strictly professional subjects. The highest 
number of marks earned by any Student Candidate for the 
Associateship was 794 out of 1,000 or 79% of the attainable 
marks ; the lowest 558 or 66%. The highest marks earned by 
any non-Student Candidate for the Associateship were 945 
out of 1,200 or 79% of the attainable marks ; the lowest by 
any successful non-Student Candidate 710 or 59%. The 
qualified Associate Candidate for the Fellowship obtained 589 
marks out of 1,000 or 597o- The highest nimiber of marks 
earned by any Candidate in the direct Examination for the 
Fellowship (Division V.) was 1,609 out of 2,000 or 807^ ; 
the lowest 1,299 or 65^0 of the attainable marks. 

All the foregoing Candidates and all Aiture Candidates 
successful in passing the Professional Examinations will be 
indicated by an asterisk prefixed to their names in the list 
of Members. 

It is not desired to attach too much importance to the 
legal element of the examinations, and with this object these 
subjects are marked uniformly lower than the profes- 
sional subjects, and are as far as possible grouped together 
in one or two papers, as will be seen on referring to the 
time table. 

The relation of the scientific and the legal elements of 
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the examination to what, for want of a better term, has been 
called the professional subjects, is a matter of the very 
highest importance, and great care has been taken to pre- 
serve a proper proportion between these yarions components. 
It will be instnictive, therefore, combining the two groups 
of Candidates for the Associateship, to separate the marks 
awarded in respect of legal subjects from the total of 10,696 
marks left after deducting the special and scientific subjects 
from the gross total of 12,398 marks earned in the two 
branches of the Associates' Examination. These deductions 
from the gross total leave 6,980 marks earned in respect of 
the professional subjects ; or 388 marks per Candidate in 
the professional subjects, as compared with 594 per Candi- 
date in the professional and l^al subjects combined. The 
proportion borne by the legal subjects is somewhat striking, 
but the comparison is, in point of fact, illusory. That the 
proportion of marks earned in the legal subjects is high is 
undeniable, but a comparison of the maximum marks as- 
signed to the legal as distinguished from the professional 
subjects shows that the disproportion does not arise from 
from any undue importance given to legal subjects in the 
scheme of examinations, but from another cause. 

Thus, of 3,000 maximum marks assigned to the whole of 
the subjects in the three sub-divisions of Division II., 450 
are assigned to the special subjects, 750 to the legal subjects, 
and 1,800 to the piofessional subjects. Similarly, out of 
3,600 maximum marks assigned to the whole of the 
subjects in the three sub-divisions of Division III., 750 are 
assigned to the special subjects, 750 to the legal subjects, 
and 2,100 to the professional subjects. Or, putting the two 
sets of figures together, out of 6,600 maximum marks for 
the two examinations for the Associateship, 1,200 were ap- 
portioned on the scientific subjects, 1,500 on the legal 
subjects, and 3,900 on the professional subjects. These 
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figures are in the proportion of 18 per cent for the 
scientifio, 23 per cent for the l^al, and 69 per ocni 
for the professional subjects. The large number of 
marks gained in legal subjects is not difficult to account 
for. For some reason (probably the predominance of book^ 
subjects in the section) the Valuation Section of the Exami^ 
nations attracted by far the larger number of Candidates ; 
and as legal subjects enter largely, and rightly so, into the 
composition of this branch of the examinations, it follows 
that a very large number of marks were earned in them. 
Distributing the 3,716 marks earned in legal subjects among 
the sub-divisions in which they were earned, it is found that 
the large proportion of 2,935 were earned by the Valuation 
Candidates, 615 by the Building Candidates, and 166 by 
the Land- Agency Candidates. 

It is probable that the addition of another practical 
subject to the Valuation Section would, by rendering it less 
attractiye, tend to equalize, if that be desirable, the number 
of Candidates who select it .with the number who select 
other sections, and, as a consequence, bring the total number 
of marks earned in legal subjects into closer correspondence 
with the relative importance actually given to these subjects 
in the scheme of examinations. 

The five Candidates in the direct Examination for the 
Fellowship (one of the Candidates retired at the end of the 
fourth day) obtained, as previously stated, 7,229 marks out 
of a possible 10,000 — an average of 1,446 marks per Candi- 
date, the minimum pass number being 1,200. It is necessary, 
in considering this result, to bear in mind that the exami- 
nation was intended to be prohibitory, both as regards its 
duration and the difficulty and number of the subjects. The 
examination of the Fellowship Candidates lasted 30^ working 
hours in the Land- Agency Section, 20 hours in the Valu- 
ation Section, and 32 hours in the Building Section; the 
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differenoe in the number of hours in the Valuation, as 
oompared with the other two Sections, being due to the 
absence of drawing work in that section. 

Experience of the recent examinations t^nds to show 
that the number of special and scientific subjects is too 
large, and might with advantage be reduced so as to leave 
two subjects appropriate to each section. It is also worth 
considering whether the whole body of scientific and special 
subjects might not be transferred to Division lY. ; Divi« 
sions II. and III. appearing to be slightly overweighted, 
while Division IV. is decidedly underweighted. Very few of 
the younger men exhibit more than a smattering of know- 
ledge in these subjects, whereas a much fuller and more exact 
acquaintance with them might be reasonably expected of 
older men. 

A brief description of the method of conducting the 
examination in some of the more practical subjects may not 
be without interest. The foremost place among these subjects 
IB given to the Land Surveying and Levelling Examination, 
which all Student and non-Student Candidates for the 
AflsoeiateBhip are required to undergo. As a preliminary, 
all the Candidates are required to send in, a fortnight before 
the examination, a carefully-drawn set of plans and sections, 
prepared in conformity with certain conditions previously 
announced. The field-books and level-books are also sent in 
at the same time, the object being to discover whether the 
Candidate has done the work himself, by subsequently 
calling upon him to re-plot a portion of it for comparison 
with the plans previously sent in. It is only fair to say 
that aU the work stood this rather trying test. Some of the 
best of these plans and drawings have been placed on the 
waUs for the inspection of the Meeting. 

On the first day of the examinations the two classes of 
candidates (18 in number) for the Associateship were taken 
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to a Common, near Will^sden, where a leyel line of about 
20 chains, oyer undulating ground, had been preyioualy 
staked out in chain lengths to save measuring. The Oandi- 
dates were started at intervals from the same point, and, 
after leyelling along the line staked out, were required to 
leyel round through certain outljring points, and dose on the 
starting-point The Candidates were timed, marks being 
awarded for rapidity as well as for exactness. One of the 
Examiners then leyelled oyer the same ground, to test the 
accuracy of the sections when plotted the next di^. A 
second day was deyoted to the indoor examination in the 
surveying subjects. Each Candidate was supplied with a 
lithographed plan and required to draw on it suitable con- 
struction lines for a survey with the chain only, and was also 
required to compute with the scale only, and with the com- 
puting scale and paper, certain enclosures on the same plan. 
The Candidates were further required to fiimish written an- 
swers to a number of questions, and in conclusion were 
practically examined in the use and adjustment of instru- 
ments. The Candidates in the Building Section were, of 
course, exempted from this latter feature of the examination. 

A practical examination also took place in connection 
with the subject, " Timber Measuring and Valuing," in the 
Fellowship Examination. This examination was conducted 
by two Fellows of the Institution, one of them a Member of 
the Council. The Candidates were taken to an enclosure in 
Richmond Park, where 20 trees of different varieties had 
been previously selected and numbered. They were required 
to name, measure, and value the trees, and to point out 
any obvious defects, entering their notes upon forms provided 
for the purpose. 

The examination in Land Drainage was conducted by 
requiring each Candidate to sketch on a plan, specially 
prepared for the purpose, the best line for a new outfall 
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drain, through a district indicated^ to gain the requisite 
fiedl for underdraining it effeotaally, the ordinary level of 
the water in a brook adjoining the district being, as 
shown upon the plan^ too high for that purpose. Can- 
didates were also required to answer a number of detail 
questions and to sketch on one of the fields on the plan the 
position of the main drain, or drains, and the direction of 
the minor drains. It may be mentioned that the plan 
used is part of a very much larger plan, different sections of 
which will be taken year by year, and which may be varied 
almost indefinitely by altering the figures representing the 
surface levels. 

The examination in the subject, " Metropolitan Buildings 
Acts," was conducted by furnishing each Candidate with a 
tracing of the ground plan and section of a dwelling-house, 
into which were crowded a. variety of details representing 
violations or evasions of the Building Act, and which he was 
required to detect and remedy. The plan was accompanied 
by a paper of questions bearing on the same subject. 

The Candidates in the direct Examination for the 
Fellowship were required to write reports, as to a client, on 
a set of facts placed before them without previous announce- 
ment. The subjects of these reports differed, of course, accord- 
ing to the section in which the Candidate offered himself for 
examination.* The object of them was to test the Candidate's 
quickness and self-possession, and his ability to explain himself 
logically and clearly. The Candidates in this branch of the 
Examinations being persons of mature years, prominence was 
given to its most practical features. With this object the 
compliratively large number of 350 out of the 2,000 maxi- 
mum marks was put upon the reports. 

A few general statistics may be interesting by way of 
conclusion. Including the special and scientific subjects^ 

(33) 
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there were 45 subjeotB taken in the whole series of exami- 
nations. The number is, no doubt, oonsiderable, but it should 
be remembered that no one Candidate takes up more than 
12 subjects, and that the largeness of the total number is 
due, to some extent, to the considerable choice of scientific 
subjects and, to a still larger extent, to the fact that the 
examinations apply to three branches of practice possessing 
very few features in common. The 45 papers were set by 
24 Examiners, of whom 9 were Members of the GounciL 
The number of separate questions set amounted to 856, and 
the number of answers dealt with to close upon 2,000, in- 
Yolving a yery large amount of labour, nearly the whole of 
it gratuitous. 

In order to show the degree to which outside attention 
has been directed to the examinations, it may be stated that, 
during the 12 months, upwards of 800 letters on the subject 
have been reoeiyed and answered. An impression may edst 
that the examination system is unnecessarily intricate. 
This appearance is due to the necessity of making simulta^ 
neous provision for a transitional as well as a permanent 
state of things. Two out of the four examinations being 
merely provisional will ultimately disappear — those in 
Divisions III. and Y. The only access to the Associateship 
will then be through Division II., and the only access to 
the Fellowship through the examination now known as 
Division lY. The scheme will thus be reduced to very 
simple proportions, and no one will be in a position to com- 
plain that his convenience has not been duly consulted in 
the intermediate arrangements made by the Council to save 
any case of individual hardship. 

The effect of these intermediate arrangements will pro- 
bably be to introduce a large number of Members by volun- 
tary examination before the compulsory provisions of the 
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Oharter oome into foroe, and the Institation will thus pass 
imperceptibly out of the old into the new system, avoiding 
the shook which would have followed a sadden alteration of 
the basis of Membership. 

It is not pretended that the Examination system is 
faultless. Minor defects will, no doubt, firom time to time 
reveal themselves, but the system will bear comparison with 
anything of the kind in existence, and there is every reason 
to believe that it will satisfactorily fvlSl the purposes for 
which it was designed. 

Mr. A. Yernon (Fellow) as one who had experienced at 
the hands of The Secretary the unfailing skill, care, and 
courtesy with which the examination had been conducted, 
had much pleasure in availing himself of the opportunity 
of moving the vote of thanks for the Paper just read, which 
struck him as a very able and valuable record of the history, 
character, and results of the examinations. It was, he thought, 
almost impossible to appreciate too highly the labour that 
had marked the development of the examination system, and 
the unremitting attention that had been given to the matter 
by the gentlemao who had read the Paper. 

He (Mr. Yermon) stood in the peculiar position of being 
an old Fellow of the Institution, and of having recently 
passed one of the examinations which the Coimcil in their 
wisdom had instituted as a qualification for Fellowship. 

He viewed with great interest the introduction of these 
examinations. The formation of the Institution had sup- 
plied a want widely felt by all dasses of Surveyors ; but, 
although well established and very successful, its future 
career should be one of still greater usefulness, and he felt 
that to insure stability the main thing needed was 
something like a well recognised test or standard of pro- 
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fessional attainments as a preliminary to admission to 
Membership* 

It was not given to everybody to appear before Her 
Majesty's courts or in arbitration oases, and give evidence 
that would carry undoubted weight, but he would venture to 
say that the day would come when the Membership of this 
Institution would add value to a witness's evidencOi and 
ensure him a respectful hearing in any court or case. 

He had entered for the recent examination because he 
felt that the Institution deserved it of some of their Fellows. 
He had a pupil in his office who had passed the Students' 
Examination, and assistants who contemplated coming up 
for the higher examinations ; and, he thought the best way 
to encourage them was to enter for the Fellowship Exami- 
nation himself. Many would, no doubt, be prevented by 
want of time and other causes from availing themselves of the 
opportunity now offered them, but, where no such obstacles 
existed, he hoped that Members would not hesitate to show 
their approval of the examinations by attacking them as he 
had done. 

He should like to add that amongst many other excellent 
arrangements, the identity of the Candidates was care- 
fully concealed, and he did not think that any one need 
fear their failure (if they were so unfortunate as to foil) 
becoming known. With reference to the Papers of Ques- 
tions he should like to bear his testimony to their general 
fairness and excellence, though in one or two cases he felt 
vindictive, it was true, and wished that, like the dever 
author of **Vice Versa," he could reverse the relative 
positions of himself and the examiners. 

Just such questions were set as thoroughly tested the 
breadth of a Oandidate's knowledge. The Paper on the 
Law of Fixtures and Dilapidations was especially wide and 
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searohing, as were the Papers on " Estimation of Quantities 
and Modes of Pricing Work," though quite sufficientiy difB- 
eult He should like to add (and it was the opinion of many 
others besides himself) that the introduction of these 
Examinations would tend to accelerate the progress and 
confirm the status of this important Institution. He begged, 
in conclusion, to move the Tote of thanks to The Secretabt 
for his excellent and able Paper. 

a 

Thb Secretary said that as the concealment of the 
identity of the Candidates was no longer necessary, he might 
mention, for the information of the Meeting, that it was the 
genUeman who had just spoken who passed the Fellowship 
Examination with the large number of 1,609 marks out of 
a possible 2,000. 

Mr. W. E. HoRNB (Fellow) had much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks. He had been successful in 
passing the recent Fellowship Examination, and he felt 
that he and the other Candidates were under great obliga- 
tions to The Secretary for his courtesy and kindness, not 
only during the time of the examinations, but, in many 
instances, for many months beforehand, in connection with 
their preparatory studies. 

Had the examination meant mere cramming in branches 
of knowledge learned only to be forgotten, he would have 
hesitated to go in for it, but when he found, on the 
contrary, that it was eminently practical, and that a 
fuller acquaintance with the subjects comprised in it would 
assist him greatly in his business, he at once deter* 
mined to undergo it, and felt great advantage from having 
done so. 
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Mr. F. E. MuNTOH (Associate) said that as the prinoiple 
of examinations was one of considerable interest to the legal 
profession, he might perhaps be justified in offering a few 
remarks on the admirable summary presented to the Meeting 
by Mr. Booebs. It not only afforded Students an oppor- 
tunity of anticipating the true bearings of the position, but 
it enabled everybody to consider and advise what improve- 
ments could be made, and he should certainly endeavour to 
persuade the Secretary of the Incorporated Law Society to 
read a Paper on the same model. But the discussion had 
a far greater interest to him, for, as a busy solicitor, he now 
and again had occasion to consult, without loss of time, 
Surveyors and auctioneers outside the metropolis, and he 
had been much embarrassed in making a selection from 
numerous self-styled people, possessing not the slightest 
qualification, . and any system by which reliable diplomas 
could be awarded would be hailed with satisfaction* In 
London there were, of course, many first-class men whose 
names were guarantees of competency and fair dealing, but 
in outlying districts it was nothing short of a scandal to an 
honourable profession that the title of Surveyor could be so 
easily assumed. This Institution had supplied a great 
want, and its operations were gradually providing a remedy 
for the state of things to which he had referred. 

The President explained, with reference to Mr. Mun- 
ton's remarks, that, under the new By-laws, every Pro- 
fessional Member of the Institution would hold a diploma. 
Those documents were now in course of preparation and 
would be issued veiy shortly. The time was not very distant 
when (unless under very exceptional circumstances) no one 
would obtain the diploma except by examination. 

Mr. P. D. TucKETT (Fellow), referring to Mr. Vernon, 
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observed that it was a very noteworthy ta/ct that a gentleman 
who had long been in practice, who was a justice of the peacOi 
and had enjoyed the highest municipal honours of his 
native town, should have set such a spirited example in 
offering himself for examination. 

Mr. Qt. H. Leane (Fellow) said that having taken a 
part in one of the practical branches of the recent examina- 
tions, he might perhaps be allowed to offer one or two 
suggestions which occurred to him. It struck him as 
desirable that, in addition to the general examination, there 
should be special examinations in certain subjects, carrying 
certificates of competency (not the diploma) in respect 
of those subjects. It often happened that a man's practice 
became specialised in some one direction. Of course, 
where such a certificate was given, the examination in respect 
of it should be most searching and exhaustive ; but there 
were persons to whom a special certificate of the kind 
would really be a greater advantage than the diploma 
given for a more general examination. 

It was also worth considering whether it might not be 
well to strengthen the Education Committee, (which had, he 
understood, the control of the examinations) by making it a 
mixed Committee, and not wholly composed, as at present, 
of Members of the Council. The Committee had performed 
their work most admirably, but it would rapidly grow upon 
their hands, and it seemed to him that it would lighten 
their labours and help to perpetuatesound traditions if there 
were added to it, from time to time, gentlemen who passed 
the Fellows' Examination with special distinction. 

Mr. D. Watnbv (Fellow) considered that there was no 
more satisfEtctory proof of the success of the Institution than 
the increasing number of Students. The time would come 
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when the higher ranks of the Institution would be reoniited 
almost entirely from the ranks of those who had been 
Stadents. The increase in the number of Students was 
therefore vital to the future growth of the Institution. 

Adverting to the Paper, he considered that great credit 
was due to Mr. Rogers for the way in which the exami- 
nation system had been worked out The Council had, 
one and all, taken great interest in the subject, and had 
given it very anxious consideration, but to Mr. Boobks was 
due the credit of working it out and bringing it to the 
successful conclusion, the evidence of which was before the 
meeting. 

To another gendeman, connected with the Oouncil, 
special gratitude was due from the Members. He referred to 
Mr. Meadows White. Every one who knew Mr. Meadows 
White was aware how thoroughly he did whatever he 
undertook, and would not be surprised, therefore, to hear 
that he had thrown himself heart and soul into those 
examinations, conducting the whole of the legal part of them, 
with the exception of two subjects kindly undertaken by 
Mr. LiiMLEY Smith, Q.O., and another subject by Mr. W. 
H. Michael, Q.0. The looking through such an imTpense 
number of examination papers must be, as every one would 
feel, a very severe tax upon the time of a barrister in active 
practice, and it was difficult to find terms adequate to the 
acknowledgment of the services rendered by the gentiemen 
he had referred to. The mention of their names would show 
that the Institution had been favoured with the assistance 
of some of the most eminent men in the legal profession in 
conducting the examinations. 

He might be permitted to add a word of advice to the 
younger men who passed the recent examination. He 
hoped and trusted they would not rest content with the 
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lesoltB they had already aehieyed, but would do their best 
to keep up and enlarge their knowledge. Many of the 
flubjeots with which they would be oonoemed in their future 
eareer oould never be thoroughly known, and must be eon-* 
tinuoufily studied if they hoped to keep pace with the times. 

Professor W. Frbam (Visitor) said that al&ough not a 
Member of the Institution, he felt that he was not wholly 
unoonnected with it, for when he looked down the long list 
of Fellows and Associates he found the names of many 
gentlemen in whose technical education he had taken part 
during the seyen or eight years that he had been on the 
staff at Oirencester or Downton. 

For some time past he had watched with gratification 
the growth of the examination system of the Institution, 
feeling the importance of its bearing on the agricultural 
colleges. One-third of the students at these coll^;es being 
under training with a view to becoming land agents and 
Surveyors, it was an advantage to them to have independent 
tribunals by which the results of their teaching could be 
satisfactorily tested. 

The scheme^ as a whole, was so admirable that it was 
difiSicult to fix upon a part for criticism. It struck him, 
however, that it had a tendency to run into subjects of 
a purdy scientific character, such as hydrostatics or 
higher trigonometry. But while disposed to question the 
advisability of introducing higher mathematics into the 
scheme of examination, he did not undervalue their impor- 
tance as a subject of school training. Without such a training, 



his experience went to show that a student was at an extreme 
disadvantage in mastering many practical subjects, and he 
found that at some of the best public schools very littie 
effort was made (or, if made, was not very successfdl) to 
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thoroughly ground boys in the lower branches of maiho- 
matiosy which were, perhaps, of more value to Surveyors 
than to the members of any other profession. He was 
inclined to agree with the suggestion in the Paper that 
these purely scientific subjects, if retained, should be bodily 
transported into the higher examinations, to which they 
seemed rather more akin. 

If he might venture to say so, he felt glad that the 
Examination scheme had reached its present stage of develop- 
ment, as it made it practically impossible to hark back 
to the old condition of things. The first step had, in his 
opinion, been taken towards making theSurveyois' a real pro- 
fession, which, in this country, it had not yet been, except in 
a limited sense. It would not be regarded as an invidious 
observation that there was as much room for empiriciBm in 
the Surveyors' as in any other profession, and he thought 
the Institution should have, and now had, the means of 
determining and showing to the world whether or not ite 
Members were properly qualified. He believed that the 
certificate of the Institution would soon come to be looked 
upon as a sins qua nan in any branch of practice, and he 
strongly advised all young men proposing to adopt land 
agency as their profession to enter for these examinations, 
being convinced that before very long they would find them- 
selves at a serious disadvantage unless they possessed the 
diploma of the Institution. 

Many who were acting as land agents were so ill- 
qualified for their position that it was high time the 
whole subject should be overhauled, alike in the interests 
of the rising generation and of the public whom they would 
be called upon to serve. He had listened with great plea- 
sure to the excellent Paper that had been read, and it 
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oonvinoed him more than ever that the step taken by the 
Institution in establishing these Examinations would redound 
to their credit, and that a future generation would feel 
grateful to those, whoever they might be, on whose shoulders 
the labour of working out the Examinations had faUeu. 

Mr. W. E. Griobbt (Visitor) had studied the scheme 
of Examinations under disoussion, and did not agree with the 
previous speaker that any undue prominence had been 
given in it to theoretical as compared with practical work. 
It seemed to him that the Surveyor's occupation was very 
closely allied with applied mathematics and with scientific 
knowledge. He was also pleased to see that legal subjects 
fell within the scope of the examinations. The connection 
between law and surveying was greater than was commonly 
supposed. A Surveyor who knew nothing of law was^ 
in his opinion, as ill-informed as a barrister or solicitor who 
had no acquaintance with surveying. Indeed, the one thing 
with which he did not agree in the admirable Paper which 
had been read by The Secbstart was his statement that too 
much attention ought not to be paid to legal questions. He 
(Mr. Grigsby) had, he supposed, a professional bias, but he 
thought that great importance had veiy properly been given 
to legal subjects in the scheme, and he hoped it would be 
felt that the more the Surveyor knew of law and science 
the higher would he rank in the professional world. 

The SECREfi'ART, having expressed his acknowledgments 
of the kind references made by several of the speakers, dis« 
claimed any credit for having performed, to the best of his 
ability, work which fell within the sphere of his official 
duties, and in which he had always taken the deepest 
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interest. Nothing had arisen in the course of the discussion 
affecting an]rthing contained in the Paper, but one or two 
observ^ations had been made with reference to points in the 
education scheme itself. He did not think it was quite 
the case that prominence had been given to l^al subjects. 
It was not possible, and, if possible, not desirable to exdude 
ihem altogether from the scheme, but, as he endeavoured 
to show by an analysis of the marks, great pains had been 
taken to subordinate them to more strictly professional 
subjects. So far from enlarging the proportion of marks 
assigned to legal subjects, as one of the speakers seemed to 
think desirable, the Council would, he thought, incline the 
other way in any change they might think it necessary to 
make. Some acquaintance with law was of considerable 
value to the Surveyor, but anything beyond an elementary 
knowledge was quite outside the scope and spirit of the 
scheme. 

The remarks of Professor Frbam had, he thought, been 
a little misunderstood by a subsequent speaker. What 
Professor Fream intended to convey and did convey, to his 
mind, was that abstract mathematical science was some* 
what inappropriate to the education of the Surveyor, and 
that what was wanted was a better grounding at school in 
the more practical branches of mathematics. The desira- 
bility of retaining these higher mathematics among the 
subjects of examination was a matter in which opinions 
would differ, but there could be no doubt as to the truth of 
the allegation that far too little attention was paid to mathe- 
matical training in the great majority of schools, as any one 
with experience of the Preliminary Examinations would at 
once agree. A considerable number of the Candidates owed 
their failure in the Students' Entrance Examinations to 
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ignorance of elementary mathematioBy while many who 
passed gaitied a large prot>ortion of their marks in subjects 
Uke Oonstitutional History, showing how little their school 
training had been shaped with reference to their fatare 
pursuits. He begged again to thank the Meeting for their 
kind reception of his Paper. 

The President hoped and believed that the evening's 
discussion would not be without beneficial results on the 
future of the Institution. 

Since Mr. Meadows WHrrs's name had been mentioned, 
he might observe that he had received a letter from that 
gentleman regretting his inability to be present, and ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the results of that branch of the 
examination which had come more immediately under his 
own observation, and his surprise at the unexpectedly high 
standard reached by many of the Candidates. 

One of the speakers (Mr. Yernon) referred to the 
desirability of fixing a definite standard of examination. 
No doubt it would be an advantage to have a standard of 
the kind if it could be arrived at in any way. He feared, 
however, that it was impossible, and the only thing to do 
was to leave it to the good sense of those who acted as 
Examiners from time to time. Certainly it was not desirable 
to fix a standard beyond which they should never go, as the 
Surveyor of the ftiture might require a very much higher 
degree of scientific and technical knowledge than he needed 
at the present day. 

With reference to the remarks of Professor Fream, he 
might observe that he had always advised every young 
Surveyor to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
trigonometry and applied mathematics. 
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He thought the Paper had quite answered its purpoee, 
and trusted it would be the meanB of oalling attention to 
the Examinations. 



The vote of thanks having been put and oanied unani- 
mously, the Meeting then adjourned. 
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Th£se RtUet of Examinatian are Unted subject to tnodifieaHon «« eireumstances 
may require, dvs notice of any changes being given to Candidates whose 
names are on the Examination Lists, 



Cl^i Strriregors' litsthtttbn. 



EXAMINATIONS. 



GENERAL. 



§ 



The Examinations are classified under five Divisions. 

Division i. — The Preliminary Examination for admis- 
sion of Students. 

^Division II. — The Students' Proficiency Examination, 
qualifying Students for the Glass of Professional 
Associates. 

Division III. — The Voluntary Examination for Candi- 
dates (other than Students) desirous of qualifying 
for the Gla& of Professional Associates. 

Division IV. — The Voluntary Examination for Pro- 
fessional Associates desirous of qualifjdng for the 
Fellowship. 

Division V. — ^The Voluntary Examination for Candi- 
dates (other than Professional Associates) desirous 
of qualifying for the Fellowship. 

* [Note.] —The range of the yarioas ProfessioDal Exam inationB will 
be seen on referring to Table £. 
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The ExaminationB in Diyisions L and 11. are for Stu- 
dents only. 

The Examination in Division IIL is at present volun- 
tary ; but will shortly become compulsory for all Candidates 
(other than Students) for the Class of Professional Asso- 
ciates. 

The Examination in Divisions lY. and Y. is designed 
to enable Candidates (whether in practice or not on their 
own account) to qualify for the Fellowship. 



DIVISION I. 
Preliminart Examination for the Admission 

OF SrUDBNTK 

Any person eligible under the By-Laws,* being desirous 
of becoming a Student of the Institution, will be required to 
undergo a Preliminary Examination, with the view of 



EXTRACTS FROM BY-LAWS. 

* Students shall be persons not ander eighteen years of age, who are 
or have been pupils of Surveyors, or, who are studying, with a view to 
entering the Profession, at such places of professional instruction as the 
Council may approve, and such persons may continue Students until they 
attain the age of twenty-one years and six months. 

Students are admitted by the Council ; but no person shall be deemed 
eligible for admission as a Student unless he shall have passed the 
Examination declared in the Rules of Examination to appertain to the 
admission of Students, or have passed some other Examination which the 
Council may declare in the Rules of Examination to be equivalent thereto, 
and unless he shall satisfy such other requirements as the Council shaU 
from time to time pref^ribe as applying to Students. 
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testing his general knowledge and educational acquirements.^ 
The subjects of Examination are as follows : — 

Suiyecte. Elements of Algebra, including Simple Equations. 

Euclid — ^the first three Books. 
English Bistory. 
Composition and Writing from Dictation. 

Some acquaintance with one of the three languages, 
Latin, French, or German, is also required. 

Those successful in passing the Examination receive a 
Certificate to that effect, and are enrolled as Students of 
the Institution. 

Date of The Examination is held in the month of January in 

ExaminatioD. , , , ^ 

each year. Applicants must send in their names far approval 
by the Ooimcil, on forms supplied for the purpose, before the end 
of the preceding month of November. 

Marks. The Candidate passing with the highest number of marks 

in his year is exempted from the payment of Fees during the 
term of his Studentship. 

The maximum number of marks in Division I. (Students' 
Preliminary) is 500. The minimum number of marks to 
qualify the Pupil for a Certificate as a Student is 300. 



♦ Persant detirous of becoming Students who can produce a CertificaU 
of having pasted the Matriculation Examination of the Univernty of 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, or any other University in the United King- 
dom, or who have passed with honours the Senior Local Examination of 
the Univernty of Oxford or Cambridge, wiU be exempted from this 
Examination, 
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[nivuioii iL 



PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 



DIVISION IL 
SruDEKis' Proficibnct Examikation. 

{Qualifying for thi Clatt of Profetiional A»iociate$,) 

A Students' Profioienoy Examination^ will be held 
annually in the month of April. The Student will be 
expected to present himself at the Examination next pre- 
ceding the expiration of the term of his Studentship (see 
foot-note, page 2), provided the unexpired term, coimting 
from the date of such Examination, be not greater than six 
months. Should the unexpired term be greater than six< 
months, the period during which the Student is eligible 
for the Examination will be extended to the date of the 
Examination next following his attainment of the age of 
twenty-one years and six months, and notwithstanding tbe 
fact that he thereby ceases to be attached to the Institution 
as a Student, the Council will, as far as possible, continue 
to ac*iord to him, up to the date of such Examination, 
the privileges enjoyed by Students. 

A Student who attains the age of twenty-one years and^ 
six months before the date of the Proficiency Examination 
next following his enrolment, and thereby ceases to be a 
Student of the Institution, may, nevertheless, enter his name 
for suon Examination, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
he will cease to be attached to the Institution as a Student, 
the Council wiU, as far as possible, continue to accord to him 
up to the dat« of such Examination the privileges enjoyed 
by Students. '^ 

* [NoTB.] — The paAfting of this Examination is equivalent (««« Table £) 
to passing in the first group of subjects of the Fellows' Examination. 
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[division II. 



Notice of 
Candidatare. 



Deposit. 



Marks. 



It will not, however, be open to anyone who has passed^ 
the age of twenty-one years and six months to compete at a 
Proficiency Examination for any of the Scholarships and 
Prizes open to Students only, nor will he in this case be 
exempted from the payment of fees under the conditions 
referred to on page 3. 

Students may elect to be examined nnder any one of the 
three Sub-Divisions of Table A,* which has been arranged 
on the broad lines of the usual branches of Surveyors' 
practice ; but notice must be given of the Sub-Division and 
of the Scientific and Special subjects (Table A), and the 
alternative subject (7) if in Sub-Division I., in which the 
Student elects to be examined, not later than the last week 
of the month of November, preceding the Examination, for 
which he is declared eligible ; and the sum of Three Guineas 
must be deposited with the Secretary by such Student before 
his name is entered on the Examination list, as an earnest 
of his intention to ojSer himself for Examination on the days 
appointed. Should the Student fail to attend on the days of 
Examination, the money so deposited will be forfeited, and 
his name will be removed from the List. Otherwise, the 
amount will be refunded after the Examination. 

The maximum number of marks in each of the Sub- 
Divisions 1, 2, and 3 is 1,000. The pass number of marks 
in this Examination is 500, of which at least 400 marks 
must be obtained in the nine ''compulsory subjects'' of 
the Sub-Division selected. 
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The Examinations under Sub-Divisions 1 and 2 will be 



* Candidates in the Land Agency Sub-Diyision of Table A, who can 
produce Diplomas or Certificates of Proflcienoj in respect of any of the 
Subjects 5, S, 8, and 9, from the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
or the College of Agriculture, Downton, wiU be exempted from Examination 
in such subjects, proportion ate marks being allowed them. 
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held ooncnrrently on three oonsecutive days, commencing 
with the first Tuesday in the month of April. A fourth 
day will be devoted to practical work in the field, and a 
fifth to plotting and drawing the field-work under the super- 
intendence of one of the Examiners. 

The Examination under Sub-Division 3, so far as relates 
to the first three subjects under the Sub-Division, will be 
held concurrently with those under Sub-Divisions 1 and 2. 
The other subjects under Sub- Division 3, will be taken 
during the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of the week 
following. 

s«hotohip8 The Institution will give a Prize of £25, to be called 
" The Institution Prize," to the Student who obtains the 
greatest number of marks, over 600, in the Proficiency 
Examination, in Sub-Divisions I., II., or III. 

The institn. To signalize conspicuous merit, a Medal and the title of 

tion Scholar. . . , , . . 

'^ Institution Scholar" will be given to the Student who 
obtains the greatest number of marks, over 900,. of any 
of the Students examined in Sub-Divisions I., IL, and III. ; 
and the name of the Student so distinguished will be 
permanently recorded on the walls of the Lecture HalL 

The Members of the Council will give the Student 
who succeeds in earning the distinction of ^'Institution 
Scholar" an opportunity (free of charge) of acquiring 
practical experience, for a period not exceeding twelve 
months, in a London Office. 

A Medal will be given to any Student obtaining 900 
marks in any of the Sub-Divisions. 

A Special Prize of £20 will be given to the Student 
(not being the '^ Institution Scholar " or the Winner of 
"The Institution Prize") obtaining the greatest number 
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of marks, oyer 500, of anyone examined in Sub-Divisions 
I., IL, and III. 

PwBidenfs A Prize of £15, to be called the " Presidents Prize/' 

will be given to the Student who passes the best vivd voce 
Examination in some subject, to be previously announced. 

It is open for all Students to compete for the '' President's 
Prize," providing they give notice of their intention to do 
so at the same time that they signify the Sub-Division under 
which they desire to be examined, in Division II. 

Grawter Prize. The Interest accruing on the sum of £200, bequeathed 
to the Institution by the late Mr. Henry Crawter, and 
invested in the names of the Trustees, will, from time to 
time, be applied to providing a Prize to be called the 
Crawter Prize. 

£^b PriMt. Two sums of £25 each have been offered by a Member 

of the Council, to be expended in providing additional Prizes 
in counection with Examiuations in this Division, and will 
be awarded on such occasions and on such conditions as may 
be from time to time determined. 

The name of the Winner of the Institution Scholarship, 
and those of the Prize-winners in the various Sub-Divisions 
of Division II., will be announced at the Annual General 
Meeting, and the Prizes will be publicly presented to the 
successful Competitors at that Meeting. 

Notice will be given of any variations as r^ards the 
character or amount of the Prizes, or any change in the 
conditions under which Prizes or Scholarships are offered. 

Rules regulating the conduct of the various Exami- 
uations under Division II. will be previously published. 
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DIVISION in. 

YoLUiiTARY Examination for Candidates (other than 
Students) for the Glass of Professional 

Associates. 

Yolantary Examinations will be held in the month of 
April (contemporaneously with Students' Proficiency Exami- 
nation, see psjge 4), for Candidates (other than Students) 
for the Class of Professional Associates. 

This Examination^ which comprises the Subjects set out 
in Table B, is almost identical with the Proficiency 
Examination for Students, but the minimum pass number of 
marks is 700 out of 1,200, instead of the 500 out of 1,000 
required in the case of Students. 

The Candidate (who must be over 21 years of aee) 
will be required, as a preliminary, to fill up and forward a 
form, (to be obtained of the Secretary,) setting forth his 
antecedents and professional experiences. This form must 
be subscribed by at least one Fellow of the Institution, and 
submitted to the Council for approval not later than the 
second week of the month of January preceding the Exami- 
nation for which the applicant desires to enter his name. 
Should the application be approved, the fact will be notified 
to the Candidate, who must, before the expiration of the 
same month, give notice of the Sub-Division and of the 
scientific and special subjects (see Table B), and the alter- 
native subject (7) if in Sub-Division I., in which he elects to 
be examined,* and forward the sum of Two Guineas as an Ex- 
amination Fee. This sum will be placed to his credit if and 
when enrolled as a Professional Associate of the Institution. 

Those successful in passing this Examination in either 
of the Sub-Divisions of Table B will, when enrolled as Pro- 
fessional Associates, be distinguished by an asterisk prefixed 
to their names in the List of Members. 

The passing of this Examination is equivalent (see 
Table E) to passing in the first group of subjects of the 
Fellows' Examination, leaving six subjects only to be taken 
up for the latter Examination at some subsequent date. 

* Candidates in the Land Agency Sub-Division of Table B, who can 
produce diplomas or certificates of proficiency in respect of any of the 
Subjects 6, 6, 8, and 9, from the Royal Agricultural College^ Cirencester^ 
or the College of Agriculture, Downton, toill be exempted from examination 
in such subjects, proportionate marks being allowed them. 
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DIVISION IV. 

Professional Associates' Voluntaby Examination fob 

THE Class of Fellows. 

Voluntary Examinations for the Fellowship will be held 
in the month of April (contemporaneously with the Exami- 
nation for the Class of Professional Associates)^ for : — 

Candidates who have previously passed the 
Examination in Division II. or III. 

Candidates in Division IV. must pass the FeUowship 
Examination in the subjects 11 to 16, (see Table C) both 
inclusive, in the Sub-Division in which they passed their 
previous Examination. 

The minimum pass number of marks is 500 out of 
1,000. 

It will be open to Candidates to present themselves, 
irrespective of age, at any Examination held under 
Division IV. ; but they will not be eligible for election to 
the Class of Fellows unless and until they have attained the 
age of 25 years. 

The Candidate will be required, as a preliminary, to fill 
up and forward a form (to be obtained of the Secretary), 
setting forth his antecedents and professional experiences. 
This form must be forwarded to the Council for approval 
not later than the second week of the month of January 
preceding the Examination for which the Candidate desires 
to enter his name. Should it be approved, the fact will be 
notified to the Candidate, who must, before the expiration 
of the same month, forward the sum of Three Guineas as an 
Examination Fee. This sum will be placed to his credit if 
and when enrolled as a Fellow of the Institution. 

Candidates successful in passing this Examination will, 
when enrolled as Fellows, be distinguished by an asterisk 
prefixed to their names in the List of Members. 
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DIVISION V. 

yoluntary examination for candidates (other than 
Professional Associates) for the Glass 

OF Fellows. 

Yolimtary Examinations for the Fellowship will be 
held in the month of April (contemporaneously with the 
Examination for the Class of Professional Associates), for : — 

Candidates other than Professional Associates for 
the Fellowship.* 

Candidates in Division Y. may elect to pass the 
Examination (in the subjects 4 to 16, both inclusive), in 
any of the Sub-Divisions of Table D. 

The minimum pass number of marks is 1,200 out of 
2,000. 

It will be open to Candidates to present themselves, 
irrespective of age, at any Examination held under Division 
Y. ; out they will not be eligible for election to the Class of 
Fellows unless and until they have attained the age of 25 
years. 

The Candidate will be required, as a preliminary, to fill 
up and forward a form (to be obtained of the Secretary), 
setting forth bis antecedents and professional experiences. 
This form must be subscribed by at least two Fellows, or 
one Fellow and one Associate^ of the Institution, and sub- 
mitted to the Council for approval not later than the 
second week of the month of January preceding the Exami- 
nation for which he desires to enter his name. Should it 
be approved, the fact will be notified to the Candidate, who 
must, before the expiration of the same month, give notice 
of the Sub-Division in which he elects to be examined, and 
forward the sum of Three Guineas as an Examination Fee. 
This sum will be placed to the credit of the Candidate if 
and when enrolled as a Fellow of the Institution. 

Candidates successful in passing this Examination, will, 
when enrolled as Fellows, be distinguished by an asterisk 
prefixed to their names in the List of Members. 



* It will he open to existing FeUowe to preeent themselves for Exami- 
nation in Division V, 
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,. (1) Land Surveyiog and Levelliog and Elements of Trigonometry 
(3) Book-keeping. 
(S) Constraotion and Use of Valuation Tables. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE 

AGKICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL, 1883. 

WITH AN ANNOTATED ABSTRACT OF THE BILL, 

By E. RTDE (President). 

Read at the Ordinary Oeneral Meeting of The Subveyors' Imstitutiom, 

May 2l8t, 1883. 



THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. RYDE) IN THE CHAIR. 



The President hoped he had not done what would be 
displeasing to the Members in preparing a short digest of 
the Bill for their use that eyening. It seemed to him that 
it might tend to prevent the discussion from becoming 
desultory. It was nbt prepared with a view of setting out 
the whole of the details of the Bill, but as a text paper for 
discussion. 

It is proposed that this Act, if passed, should come into 
force on the 1st January, 1884, and should apply to all 
holdings which are agricultural, or pastoral, and which 
exceed two acres in extent. The Bill does not really apply 
to improvements made by the tenant in respect of — 

(1) Erection or enlargement of buildings. 

(2) Laying down of permanent pasture. 

(3) Making and planting of osier beds. 

(4) Making of water meadows or works of irrigation. 

(5) Making of gardens. 

(6) Making or improving of roads or bridges. 

(7) Making or improving of watercourses, ponds, 

wells, or reservoirs, or of works for supply of 
water for agricultural or domestic purposes. 

(8) Making of fences. 

(34) 
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(9) Planting of hops. 

(10) Planting of orchards. 

(11) Reclaiming of waste land. 

(12) Warping of land. 

The Bill, by Section 3, specially provides that compensa- 
tion shall not be payable in respect of such improvementB 
executed after the commencement of the Act, unless the 
landlord has previously consented in writing to the making 
of such improvements. Moreover, there are express pro- 
visions that the consent of the landlord may be given 
unconditionally upon such terms as may be agreed upon. 
This leaves the law very much in the same condition as it 
is at present, inasmuch as it leaves the power ^tirely in 
the hands of the landlord to prohibit or otherwise the 
making of the so-called improvements. 

Improvement by drainage is made the subject of a 
separate part of the schedule under the Act, and all that 
is required of the tenant is that he shall give his landlord 
a month's notice before beginning to execute the improve- 
ment. The landlord and tenant may then agree upon terms, 
a^d, if they do so agree, the compensation agreed on shall 
be deemed to be substituted for compensation under the 
Act; or the landlord may undertake the drainage works 
himself and charge his tenant 5 per cent, on the outlay. 

This provision of the Bill places the power of having 
the work done entirely in the hands of the tenant, and 
leaves the landlord no option in that respect. All that it 
enables him to do is to do the work himself, on very unre- 
munerative terms. 

The practical operation of the Act is chiefly limited to 

the third part of the schedule. Under this provision in 

the Act the tenant may make the following presumed 

improvements withoutaskingconsent from hislandlord, viz. : — 

(14) Boning of land with undissolved bones. 
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16) Ohalldng of land. 
(16) Clay-burning. 
(IT) Claying of land. 

(18) Liming of land* 

(19) Marling of land. 

(20) Application to land of purchased artificial or other 

purchased manure. 

(21) Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep, or 
i^ pigs, of cake or other feeding stuff not produced 

on the holding. 

Compensation under the Act is payable in respect of 
these ctUeged improvements in every case in which the 
tenant is not entitled, under any contract or custom, or 
under "The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875," to com- 
pensation in respect of such improvements, whether the 
improvement be made before or after the passing of the 
Act. 
^ But where an agreement in writing, or custom, or '^ The 

Agricultural Holdings Act/' provides specific compensation 
in respect of any one of these improvements, although 
executed after the commencement of the Act, such agree- 
ment and custom, and " Agricultural Holdings Act, 1876," 
shall prevail, and not the new Act. 

And in the case of a tenancy commencing after the 

commencement of the Act, any agreement in writing 

securing to the tenant compensation *' fair and reasonable " 

^ is to be regarded as in substitution for compensation under 

the Act. 

But, except as above provided, any contract, agreement, 
or covenant made by a tenant which shall deprive him of 
his right to compensation in respect of the matter referred 
to in the schedule to the Act, shall be void both in law and 
in equity. 

The Act provides that, in case of compensation foi 
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manures, there shall be deducted from the compensation 
payable, the value of the manure that would have been 
produced by the consumption on the holding of any hay, 
straw, roots, or green crops sold off the holding within the 
last two years of the tenancy, in respect of which a proper 
return of manure has not been made in respect of such 
produce sold off. 

The landlord may also set off any amount of rent which 
may be due, and tithes and rates remaining unpaid, and any 
claim which he may have against the tenant for breaches of 
covenant ; but in respect of waste by the tenant, or breaches 
of covenant in relation to acts of husbandry, the period 
over which the enquiry can extend is limited to four years. 

Any difference arising between landlord and tenant as 
to the eonount of compensation to be paid under the Act is 
to be settled by reference, under the provisions of '' The Agri- 
cultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875." Sections 20, 22 to 
30, and 33 to 40, inclusive, are to be incorporated in this 
Act, modified as follows : — 

The notice in writing to be given by a tenant- to his 
landlord of his intention to make a claim for compensation 
shall be two months instead of one month. 

The award shall not award a sum generally, but shall 
so far as reasonably may be specify — 

(a) The several improvements, acts, and things, in 

respect whereof compensation is awarded ; 

(b) The time at which each improvement, act, or thing 

was executed, done, or permitted ; 

(c) The sum awarded in respect of each improvement, 

act, and thing. 

No appeal shall be had to the County Court unless the 

amount claimed exceeds £100. When the tenant has given 

notice of his intention to claim compensation, the landlord 

and tenant may come to an agreement if they can. The 
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landlord may charge his estate with the amount he has to 
pay the tenant. 

In the case of all yearly tenancies, whenever created, 
notice to quit is to be a year instead of half-a-year, unless 
the landlord and tenant agree to the contrary. But this 
provision is not to apply to a tenant who becomes bankrupt 
or makes a composition with his creditors. 

Where a tenant affixes to his holding any engine 
machinery, or other fixture for which he is not under this 
Act or otherwise entitled to compensation, and which is not 
so affixed in pursuance of some obligation in that behalf, or 
instead of some fixture belonging to the landlord, then such 
fixture shall be the property of and be removable by the tenant : 
Provided as follows : — 

(1) Before the removal of any fixture the tenant shall 

pay all rent owing by him, and shall perform 
or satisfy all other his obligations to the landlord 
in respect to the holding : 

(2) In the removal of any fixture the tenant shall not 

do any avoidable damage to any building or 
other part of the holding : 

(3) Immediately after the removal of any fixture the 

tenant shall make good all damage occasioned 
to any building or other part of the holding by 
the removal : 

(4) The tenant shall not remove any fixture without 

giving one month's previous notice in writing to 
the landlord of the intention of the tenant to 
remove it : 

(5) At any time before the expiration of the notice of 

removal the landlord, by notice in writing given 
by him to the tenant, may elect to purchase any 
fixture comprised in the notice of removal, and 
any fixture thus elected to be purchased shall 
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be left by the tenant, and ahall beoome the 

property of the landlord, who shall pay the 

tenant the fair value thereof to an incoming 

tenant of the holding ; and any difforenoe as to 

the yalue shall be settled by a reference under 

this Act, as in case of compensation (but 

wittiout appeal). 

There shall be incorporated with this Act Sections 45 to 

50, both inclusiYe, of '' The Agricultural Holdings (England) 

Act, 1875/' relating to lands belonging to the Grown and the 

Duchies of Lancaster and Oomwall, and to ecclesiastical and 

charity lands. 

In the construction of the said sections, improyements 
of the first class shall mean the improvements Nos. 1 to 
12, page 1 of this Paper, and the drainage improvement 
and improvements of the second dass, or of the third class, 
shall mean the improvements Nos. 14 to 22, page 2 of this 
Paper. 

The law of distress is limited by Section 15 to one 
year's rent. 

*^ After the commencement of this Act, it shall not be 
** lawful for any landlord entitled to the rent of any holding 
" to which this Act applies to distrain for rent, which 
" became due in respect of such holding, more than one 
" year before the making of such distress." 

<'As regards live stock belonging to another person taken 
'' in by the tenant, to be fed at a fair price agreed to be paid 
'^ for such feeding by the owner of such stock to the tenant, 
*^ such stock shall not be distrained by the landlord for 
** rent where there is other sufficient distress to be found, 
*^ and if so distrained by reason of other sufficient distress 
*' not being found, there shall not be recovered by such 
" distress a sum exceeding the amount of the price so agreed 
^^ to be paid for the feeding, and it shall be lawful for the 
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** owner of suoh stock, at any time before it is sold, to 
** redeem such stock by paying to the distrainer a sum 
" equal to such price as aforesaid, and any payment so 
" made to the distrainer shall be in full discharge as against 
'' the tenant of any sum of the like amount which would be 
^' otherwise due from the owner of the stock to the tenant 
" in respect of the price of feeding. 

Agricultural or other machinery which is the hondjide 
property of a person other than the tenant, and is on the 
^' premises of the tenant under a bond fide agreement with 
*' him for the hire or use thereof in the conduct of his 
'* business, shall not be distrained for rent in arrecur/' 

Qenerally the law of distress is much altered. 

^' Where an incoming tenant has, with the consent in 
^* writing of his landlord, paid to an outgoing tenant any 
*' compensation payable under or in pursuance of this Act 
'' in respect of the whole or part of any improvement, such 
'^ incoming tenant shall be entitled on quitting the holding 
'^ to daim compensation in respect of such improvement or 
^' part in like manner, if at all, as the outgoing tenant 
'^ would have been entitled if he had remained tenant of the 
'^ holding, and quitted the holding at the time at which the 
'' incoming tenant quits the same. 

'^ A tenant shall not be entitled to daim compensation 
" by custom or otherwise than in manner authorized by 
^' this Act in respect of any improvement for which he is 
'*^ entitled to compensation under or in pursuance of this 
^^ Act, but where he is not entitled to compensation 
" under or in pursuance of this Act he may recover com- 
" pensation under any other Act of Parliament, or any 
" agreement or custom, in the same manner as if this 
" Act had not passed.^' 

The first important matter for discussion is the provision 
with reference to drainage. Assuming, for the minute, that 
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no tenant would seek to have land drained in a case of 
doubtful advantage, the terms suggested by the Act are 
nevertheless very inadequate. If the life of drainage is 
taken to be 20 years, the annual sinking fund which it is 
necessary to set aside to reproduce the original outlay 
within that period of time is £3 14«., and the interest £3, 
so that, calculating it at the rate of 3 per cent, only, the 
equivalent to the landlord for the outlay of £100 is £6 14«. 
per annum. 

If 5 per cent, only is to be charged, and £3 145. is 
required as a sinking fund to reproduce the capital in 
20 years, it follows that the landlord will only get £1 6*. 
interest for the use of his £100, o)', in other words, he will 
be compelled to find the money at the rate of IJ per 
cent. 

If he does not find the money, but allows the tenant to 
do the work, and the tenant finds that the drainage is 
unremunerative, he will put an end to his tenancy, and will 
compel the landlord to compensate him for his outlay. It 
is al?o important to bear in mind that if this provision 
remains in the Act it will be constantly referred to as a 
precedent in fixing terms for other transactions, and if a 
tenant is refused compliance with a request based on this 
precedent, ho will feel himself aggrieved. 

It is suggested that much inconvenience wiU arise from 
the retention of some sections of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, and the repeal of other sections, and that it would be 
a preferable course to adopt if all the sections of the 
former Act, which are not to be repealed, could be incor- 
porated with and made a part of this Act. 

It will be seen, moreover, that the procedure clauses of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act are unaltered, and that no 
better provision is made for the appointment of an umpire 
than is contained in that Act. 
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The limitation of the law of distress to one year's 
rent appears to be an unnecessarily short term : a period 
of two years would have been preferable. On most 
estates, from three to five months' grace is allowed in the 
payment of each half-year's rent, so that very shortly after 
the Michaelmas rent has been paid the Lady-day rent 
becomes due. If, therefore, the landlord's power of distress 
is limited to one year's rent practically he can only give his 
tenant an additional six months' rent, by allowing a second 
half-year's rent to be due. 

The expediency or fairness of placing entirely at the 
option of the tenant the effecting of the improvements 
enumerated in the third part of the Schedule wiU, doubtiess, 
give rise to a very considerable discussion. It must be 
obvious tiiat all lands would not of necessity be benefitted 
by many of the operations referred to in the Schedule, and 
it seems very unfair to deprive the landlord of any voice in 
a matter in respect of which he may be charged heavily, 
and he may not be able to get a new tenant to take the 
farm subject to the liability to recoup all the money 
which he has been compelled to pay. There is also the 
threadbare argument against locking up an amount of an 
incoming tenant's capital in things of very doubtful 
benefit to him. 

Mr. E. P. Squabet (Vice-President) begged to move 
a cordial vote of thanks to The President for his luminous 
yet concise digest of the Agricultural Holdings Bill now 
before Parliament. 

The Bill related to matters of great moment and 
interest. It was only so lately as March last that the 
Members of this Institution were discussing the question 
of freedom of contract, and it was satisfactory to observe 
that the Bill contained so much of that principle, and 
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was framed with such obvioufi regard to the lines of that 
disoussion. 

Freedom of contract between landlord and tenant was, 
he thought, secured under the present BilL No doubt that 
freedom was limited by certain conditions, but those condi- 
tions were such as the nature and drcumstancee of the 
times rendered necessary, and such, moreover, as the tenants 
on the one hand, and the more liberal of the landlords on 
the other hand, were willing to accept The Bill, as a 
whole, established relations between the two parties which, 
he beUeved, would work harmoniously after the first strain 
was over. 

He would endeavour to confine his remarks to three 
main issues. First, as to the schedule of drainage by the 
tenant. The President's Paper clearly showed that a 
great wrong threatened the landowner if the provisions of 
the Bill passed in their present form. It was, no doubt, 
true that the tenant-farmer and the capitalist landowner 
had frequently agreed that 5 per cent, was a fair and reason- 
able interest to be paid for drainage, but that sum was the out- 
come of a special arrangement between the landlord and his 
tenant. It assumed the carrying out of the operation under 
the immediate care and superintendence of the landowner 
himself — ^in other words, its performance in the best and 
most efficient manner. Under such circumstances, and where 
there was no interference in the shape of tree roots, or other 
exceptional conditions, the life of drainage would certainly be 
longer than The President assumed in his Paper, with a 
corresponding decrease in the rate of sinking fund charge- 
able in respect of it. 

There was one point to which the attention of Parlia- 
ment should, he thought, be directed, in connection with 
drainage, or great wrong would be done. As landowners 
and land-agents well knew, there were certain people 
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who went into fanning with particularly Banguine ezpec- 
tations, and who looked for results which events did not 
always justify. For instance, the rainfall of the last seven 
or eight years — a 40-inch rainfall in 1882 and a special 
6-inch rainfall in February 1883 — had begotten a con- 
dition of things, in certain districts, which might lead a san- 
guine or uneducated person to believe that land required 
draining which under average seasons and rainfall would 
not require it: no doubt large sums of money would be 
expended unnecessarily under this view by tenants, unless 
the landlord were put in a better position to defend himself 
than he was in as the Bill stood. If it was to be in the 
power of the tenant to drain, against the experience or 
desire of the landlord, there should be a right of appeal — 
say to an inspector appointed by the Land Commissioners — 
who should hear evidence on the necessity, or otherwise, of 
the drainage, and, in the event of his approving thereof, he 
should, at all events, have the power of directing the 
method of drainage and the expenditure to be incurred. 
The inspector should also have the costs of the enquiry in 
his discretion. 

The next point was as to the mode of procedure. He 
confessed he did not like County Court Judges in relation 
to the adjustment of matters connected with land. As he 
had before remarked in that room, what was wanted was 
some easy mode of appointing an umpire through the Land 
Commissioners, at the option of either party to an arbitra- 
tion. The present mode of selecting an umpire was, to 
those who were acquainted with the rough-and-ready way 
in which these things were done in rural districts, unsatis- 
factory, and it was too frequently a matter of chance whether 
justice was secured by the award. If the matter could be 
remitted to thoroughly impartial persons, such as he had 
suggested, he thought there would be a much sounder ^ 
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prozimation to jcutioe as between landlords, inooming and 
outgoing tenants. 

With reference to the question of the law of distress, 
he might remark in passing, that after a year or two it would 
probably work satisfactorily to all parties. It was clear that 
a power to distrain for more than a year's rent placed the 
ordinary creditors in a false position. 

He now came to what was, to his mind, an important 
omission from the Bill — he referred to the position of the 
person described as the ** sitting tenant " in the letters of 
Sir Jambs Caird and Mr. Bear in The Timea of last 
Saturday. It must have struck every thoughtful Member 
of the Institution that the question of tenants' compensation 
under this Bill could only arise in the event of a severance 
of relations between the landlord and tenant. Now it was 
dear that the tenant who did not desire to throw up his 
farm, might (he used the word advisedly) be prejudiced by 
being called upon to pay an enhanced rent more or less 
founded on his own improvements. He believed the occur- 
rence of such an event was extremely rare (he spoke from 
the experience of many others besides himself), and he 
could almost count on his fingers the instances where 
alleged injustice had arisen ; but the contingency existed, 
and had to be faced. 

He admitted that it was a theoretical rather than a 
practical grievance, but would it not be well, now that mat- 
ters were in the way of being permanently settled, to make 
some effort towards its satisfactory adjustment P His belief 
was that there were very few cases where this right to raise 
the rent fairly and reasonably would be challenged by a 
" sitting tenant/' if the costs of an enquiry before a compe- 
tent authority, such as he had suggested, were to follow the 
event. What was specially needed, was some means of 
determining what should go to the credit of general im- 
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proved market value and good dean cultivation, liberal 
manaring and feeding, and what to improvements. Take 
the case of a tenant renting a farm at £450 a year. 
He farms it well and makes improvements of the second 
and third dass, and the farm has a good face on 
it, and is thoroughly dean and in good order. The land- 
lord, having the turn of the market in his favour, says, " I 
ought to have £500 a year for this farm." The tenant 
replies, " It is very unfair. You know I cannot leave. I 
have made improvements which have raised the farm to the 
admitted value of £500 a year — ^the rental you can now 
obtain for it, though at- my loss." Under the existing 
system, the landlord could daim the whole increase as his 
own, but he (Mr. Squaret) would ask the Legislature and the 
Members of the Institution to look at the matter equitably, 
as he was sure they desired to look at it. 

How were the respective claims, then, to be adjusted P 
Under the suggested conditions, a tenant would not endeavour 
to substantiate a claim for the whole of the difference of £60 
a year between the original and improved rents as due to 
his improvements, but would be willing to admit that there 
was a rise in the market value which inspired the landlord 
to raise the question with him ; but the point for solution, 
and it was a most complex one, was what was the proportion 
due to market value, and what to tenant's improvements, 
exduding cultivation and manuring? It was a question, 
of course, that could only be setfled by reference if the land- 
lord and tenant could not come to an agreement. Hia 
own impression was, that if powers were ^ven by this 
Bill enabling the Land Commissioners to appoint an 
umpire, it would very rarely happen that any question 
would arise between landlord and tenant of so grave a 
character as to necessitate recourse to any such procedure, 
for, in the first place, the landlord, feeling the uncertainty 
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With #hich he Was dealing, would be content with a moderate 
adranoe of rent, assuming that the tenant had really made 
improvements, and, in the next, the tenant would rather pay 
a £Eiii' and reasonable increase of rent than have the question 
settled by a party oyer whom he oould hare no sort of 
influende, and whose decision he had no means of forecast- 
ing with aiiy degree of certainty. 

Whdit would probably happen Would be this : — ^The old 
rent beittg £460 and the demanded rent £500, which the 
landlord and tenant had agreed on as the rent the farm was 
Worth under existing circumstanoes, an umpire selected on 
tte gfouttd that he was an intelligent, able, and conscien- 
tious meA, would decide, say, that £20 of the difference was 
due to the tenant's improvements, and that £480 was the 
rent representing the fair market value which the tenant 
should pay annually for his holding. But the converse of 
the caae would not work. Assume that the tenant claimed 
an abatement of rent, notwithstanding improvements made 
by him. If the landlord and tenant could not agree 
as to an abatement, it was dear that the tenant could get 
all he is entitled to by giving notice to quit, and getting 
paid for his improvements on leaving. In a falling market 
tiie landlord would hesitate to lose him. 

The large and importcmt changes in the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant contemplated by the Bill would, 
he believed, very materially relieve the strain which existed 
at present between the parties, and he was satisfied that if 
the Bill were passed, even in its present form, the tenant 
would be very cautiomi about embarking in any of the more 
expensive improvements which were included in the second 
or third parts of the schedule. He confined himself to those 
parts because the landlord had a power of veto over improve- 
ments of the kind included in the first part of the schedule. 

To take one of the most substantial improvements in 
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part 3, especially in the (Kstriet with whioh he was most 
familiar, viz., the chaHdng of land. OhaUdng was an 
improvement which lasted, probably, from 30 to 40 years, 
if properly done. On the aotaal chalk hill itself it cost 
from 40#. to 605. an acre, and in scsie cases less* Up to 
the period of 1879 there was no difficulty at all in getting a 
farmer to undertake the operation of chalking, on the 
footing of repayment of expenditure over a period of 8 
years ; now he saw great jostice in the arrangement that 
the tenant-farmer, instead of merely recouping his capital, 
at the end of 8 years, for improvements which would 
benefit the freeholder for a period of not less than 30 or 40 
years, should be entitled to participate in the benefit of that 
improvement, on the basis of its value to the incoming 
tenant. 

He had a very strong conviction that these powers on 
the part o£ the tenant would be very sparingly used in the 
event of the Bill becoming law. He believed, however, 
that there would arise among tenants a sense of reUef 
and confidence on their part that their outlay, if reasonable, 
well-considered, and business-like, would be recouped to 
them. He had no doubt that, as in the past, the landlord 
would still be the person to make not only the improvements 
in the first part of schedule, but also those in the second 
part, as well as the more important improvements in 
&e third part; leaving to the tenant the cultivating and 
manurial operations which appertained to the business of 
practical and good farming. 

There was one question, which appeared to him to be of 
great importance to landowners. In justice to the reversioner 
it would be quite unfair that any charge for improvements 
in the nature of cultivation, manure, and feeding stufEs 
diould be made a more or less permanent charge on the 
freehold* 
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The Prbsidemt obseryed that it might interest the 
Meeting if he read an extract from a letter addressed to 
the Secretary, by Mr. William Fowlbr of Birmingham 
referring to the Drainage Section of the Schedule to the 
Bill. Mr. Fowler said : — 

" I cannot think that the draining clause can be allowed 
to pass in its present form. 

" If I understand it rightly it comes to this, — that a tenant 
may take a farm, and having entered into possession, may say 
to the landlord, ' I consider this farm requires draining, and 
I give you three months' notice that it is my intention to 
drain it' The landlord may say, ' I don't think the farm 
wants draining. I am poor and cannot afford to drain it. I 
let it to you as it is, and you said nothing about draining, or 
I should not have let it you. Besides, I don't know that you 
understand draining, and you may make a mess of it.' 

** The'tenant may say in reply, 'Never mind all that. I have 
only got to give you three months' notice of my intention, and 
the law authorizes me to drain it without your consent' 

" The landlord says, ' If that is so, God help me. I only 
wish I had never seen you, and I shall give you notice to quit 
as soon as possible.' 

''Very well,' says the tenant, 'I am entitled to twelve months' 
notice to quit, and in that time I shall drain the whole farm, 
and you will have to recoup me ^{ths of my outlay, whether 
you like it or not.' " 

Mr. W. Biddell, M.P. (Fellow), observed that he came 
rather with the object of picking up information than of 
addressing the Meeting, and in the hope of being able to 
transfer some of the practical wisdom of the Members to 
another assembly across the way. Still there were certain 
views which he held, and which, as ho had been called upon 
to speak, he would endeavour to express. In the first place 
he would ask, " Was there any occasion at all for legislation 
as between landlord and tenant P " His experience dictated 
an answer in the affirmativa His opinion was that the 
present state of the law relating to agriculture was far from 
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satifl&otory* What was the law of agrionltoreP It was 
not to be found in any text-book, and an endeayonr to asoer- 
tain it from any of the judges of the land led to a reference 
of the points involved to the arbitration of ^'Brother So-and- 
so," who probably heard the matter in some private room, so 
that his voice never reached the pablio. The reason of the 
imperfection of the law was apparent : the law as r^arded 
the outgoing tenant was founded on customs, in use perhaps 
for hundreds of years before they actually became law, and 
these customs, and the laws which grew out of them, did 
not meet the requirements of modem farming. Notwith- 
standing this, he was not one of those who would go veiy 
far in the direction of remodelling the law. He was sorry 
he was not present when the discussion took place on 
" Freedom of Contraci'^ He was one of those who was 
inclined to uphold freedom of contract, regarding it as. a 
slander on the tenants of the present day to maintain that 
they could not make their own bargains. He admitted 
that 20 or 30 years back landlords were in a different posi- 
tion. They could then dictate their own terms, and took as 
much rent as they could find it in their hearts to demand, 
saying, ^' There are my conditions ; accept the femn or not 
as you) please/' But now things were in an altered position. 
At the time he had been speaking of there were three 
or four applicants for one farm ; now there were three or 
four fjEurms for one appUcant, and the tenants were in a 
position to dictate to some extent the terms on which land 
should be taken. There was, therefore, nothing like the 
strong need of land law to intervene between the landlord 
and tenant that might have been pleaded years ago. 

He regretted that the Government had not brought in 
what he might call a Consolidated Bill, embodying all the 
Acts of Parliament relating to this subject in one Act 
There would now be three Acts of the kind in force, viz., 
PusBT^s Act (passed about thirty years ago, and little 
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known), the Agriimliaral Holdings Aok, tai thu A/d t 
present before ParliuMnt. It was to be legi^tted &At 
more time had not been giyen to the preparation of the Bill, 
10 as to embody in it the prenons Aots to whieh he had fe- 
ferredi for there was nothing more posding to the smaienr 
lawyer than to have to eonstrae an Act fuU of referenoes to 
another Aet, whieh was what would hare to be done fai the 
present instance. 

With regard to improTements. Theoretically, no donbt, it ^ 

was right that a man should be paid for his improrementl, 
bnt he was not over-sangoine as to how the system woold 
work. In all equity, if a tenant were paid fot improre- 
ments, it should be as a set^iff to dis-improTemints. Agri- 
oultore was in by no means the satisfactory condition it was 
in six or eight years baok, and he was i^raid, if the landlord 
looked strictly to rights and stipalations, a balanse might 
be left against the tenant. Therefore, he was not over- 
sanguine as to the benefits to the tenants likely to result 
from this Bill. 

He did not see how the tenants' powen as to draining 
could be much abused, as Mr. Fowlbr appeared to think 
was likely; for the great principle of the Bill, and one of 
which he approved highly, was that everything should be 
paid for at its enhanced value. Therefore, if the drainage 
were done injudiciously, or the drains were pvt nearer than 
necessary, or if the soil drained was already drained by 
nature^ the tenant could not be reoouped his outlay, nor 
should he be so recoiiped. These questions of compensation 
would have to be considered from an incoming tenant's point 
of view, and not altogether from the landlord's point of view. 
His friend Mr. SauAUBT spoke of the landlords paying for 
this and that, but his knowledge of landlords led him to 
believe that they would want financially improving before 
they could pay for all these things. It would not do, 
therefore, to talk as though the landkvds were peBreotis 
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with lai^ge means at their disposal^ for the exact contrary 
was the case in many instances. 

There was^ to his mind^ one considerable blemish in the 
Bill — ^the power, namely, which the landlord possessed of 
reftisiDg his consent to a tenant desirous of building. He had 
met with cases in his own practice where the landlord 
refdsed, as he put it, to '* trammel his successors ** when they 
came to the estate by giving a permission of the kind. 
He (Mr. Biddell) was one of those who thought that the 
want of proper bidldiDgs was a great injury to a fetnn, and 
what he wanted to see was a power to build without the 
consent of the landlord ; but with permission to remore at 

• 

the end of the tenancy. Good useful buildiags could be 
erected, so as to enable the tenant to recover two-thirds of 
the cost ; but, as the Bill stood, if the landlord refused to 
give the tenant permission to build, he could not build at all 
unless at the risk of sacrificing every shiUing he laid out 
He hoped, therefore, that the Government would consider 
the point, and introduce a clause to meet it. If not, he 
must ask some of his firiends to do so. 

Mr. J. L. Faitissok (Fellow) said he was not one of 
those who thought that this Bill was going to remove 
agricultural depression, nor did he think it was one that 
either landlords or tenants need be very much frightened at, 
because it had clearly been drafted with great care. It 
aimed at being an impartial Bill, and it did not go at all 
the length of the Farmers' Alliance, nor, on the other hand, 
was it so narrow in its scope and spirit as some of the 
other measures proposed. He thought the first clause 
rather begged the general question, suggesting that all 
tenant-farmers were improvers ; and when he read in the 
margin *' general right of tenant to compensation,'' 
he felt there should also be given an equally general 
light on the part of the landlord to compensation for 
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deterioration. The Bill stipulated that the compensatioii 
was to be '' such sum as fairly represents the value of the 
improvement to the incoming tenant'' This was a great 
point, because it was the incoming tenant who would have 
to pay in the end. A clause later on in the Bill actually 
suggested that the landlord and tenant would be making 
arrangements to this effect, for it provided that a tenant who 
had paid for his predecessor's improvements might daim 
compensation, on quitting, in respect of such improvements. 
He observed that Sir Jas. Cairo, in his letter to the 
TimeSy and also the late Lord Vernon, in his Bill, wished 
to make the measure of compensation the additional letting 
value of the land. Now, it appeared to him that this was very 
like introducing the germ of a fair-rent court, because he did 
not quite see how any valuer was to assess the additional 
letting value of the land upon the improvements of the out- 
going tenant, without taking into consideration the whole 
question of the letting value of the land ; and in fact he 
would often be called upon to say, " What is the letting 
value of this landP" This would amount, therefore, to 
setting up, indirectly, a fair-rent court. That was the 
reason, he presumed, why the Government drafted 'the 
clause in its present shape, instead of following the 
guidance of Sir James Caird. Mr. Squarby had 
said that the Bill did not interfere much with freedom of 
contract. He (Mr. Pattisson) did not quite agree with 
that remark, but the Bill might be taken generally as 
indicating to both landlord and tenant the lines on which 
an agreement should be based. It was clear, as regarded 
the greater improvements — tbose improvements which the 
Irish tenant so often did, viz., the erection of buildings, 
roads, fences, and drainage, — that the landlord had 
an actual veto under the Bill (except in the matter of 
drainage), and that he might make any agreement he liked 
in regard to theuL The words relating to this in the Bill 
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were " upon such terms as to oompensatioii or otherwise/' 
though what the word ^^ otherwise " meant he waa at a loss 
to determine. 

It was curious to note that the memorandum pre- 
fixed to Mr. Chaplin's Bill stated that if the landlord 
did not make what was thought to be a fair agreement as 
regarded oompensation, the tenant might refer it to an 
umpire to decide whether it were a fair one or not. Under 
the present Government Bill it was quite clear there was no 
reference, and the landlord might make any bargain he 
liked. He presumed that the Government thought the 
tenant sufficiently powerful to resist an unfair bargain on 
the part of the landlord. 

On the question of drainage he confessed he agreed 
wilji the gentleman who spoke previously that something 
more was wanted in the Bill. He would suggest that an 
umpii*e should be appointed, nominated by the Land Com- 
missioners. A good example of the need of such an 
umpire was constantly occurring in a district with which he 
had to deal in connection with bush-draining. A tenant 
would want the land drained, and the landlord would admit 
that it wanted draining, and offer, according to the custom 
of the country, to find the tiles, the tenant doing the labour, 
or to be at the whole cost, charging the tenant interest at 
5 per cent. The tenant constantly said ^' No, I prefer bush- 
draining.'' Now, under this Bill, it seemed to him (Mr. 
Pattisson) that the tenant might enforce bush-draining 
against the landlord's wish, and at any depth he pleased. 
Experience proved that though bush-draining was service- 
able for a time, it was not really efiective, and in steam 
cultivation often got dragged up. 

He thought there should be some authority to determine 
a question of the kind, but the Bill gave no such 
authority to appeal to. Again, one month's notice was not 
sufficiently long for an improvement like drainage. In the 
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case of the great majority of feams in this coimiry tiia 
landlords, and often the agents, were not resident in the 
immediate locality, and for such an important operation 
mure than a month's consideration was often needful. 
The Act of 1875 required that notice, for improTcments 
of the second dass, should he given to the landlord, but 
the present Bill did away with that notice. That seemed 
to him a nustake and a point that should be rectified : 
such improvements as chalking, if carried out on a large 
scale, represented a great deal of work, and it was only 
fair to the landlord that he should have the power of 
checking the work as it was done. 

He might give an instance of what happened to him last 
year in reference to chalking, which was, perhaps, rather 
appropriate at the present time. A piece of land was laid 
down to grass in the Henley district, where there was a 
great deal of chalk, and to satisfy himself he sent a box 
of the soU to the Royal Agricultural Socieiy to be 
analyzed, and asked whether chalking would be advan- 
tageous. Dr. Voblckbr's reply was, "There is chalk 
enough in this land.'' The bailiff, another tenant-farmer, 
and the outgoing tenant, all suggested chalking, and he 
confessed that he followed the custom of the country 
in preference to Dr. Yoelcker's advice, and as he 
had had reason to observe since, with satisfactory results. 
He instanced that to show how great authorities might 
be divided even on a matter of agricultural improvement, 
such as chalking. He hoped there would be compara- 
tively little fighting over the smaller details of the 
Bill, but he observed that Mr. Borlase, M.P., proposed to 
give notice that the Bill be applied to sitting tenants. There 
waS| clearly, some equity in the claim; but the diffi- 
culty was that unless care were taken, the sitting tenant 
would get a sort of right to part ownership and continuous 
occupation, and a daim to what was called in Ireland 
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to the nttijig tenant that it meaot no right to oontmamis 
oooapation at all, he eonfeaaed there waa a good deal of 
reaaon for the deiire that this BtU ahoold at)ply to aitting 
ae well aa to outgoing tenaota. 

,Bat then, again, aame the Ufit that thia waa getting Tory 
near that same fiedr-rent court, because he did not quite aae 
tiiat the improreiBaiits of the aitting tenant aeuU be yalued, 
except on the principle of £ha additional letting value of 
land. 

As to the law of diatress, he thought the Bill introduced 
an improvement, but practically he ahould prefer two yean 
instead of one. . However, he agreed with }Si, Sqvaxbw, and 
tboight that the clause would work its way, and that, atto*- 
getber, there waa nmoh reason to be satia&ed with the Bill. 

ICr. T^ QmiiVL-WoowBt ( Viee-President) roae to make 
an observation on one point which waa> he thought, very 
cfuioualy lost sight of* Fair and treasonable ae the provision 
in the Bill might seem at first sight &at .the test of the 
amount ^ cymipenaation, payable to an outgoing tenant in 
respect of any improvement, should be its value to the 
incoming tenant, there was, in his opinion, « serioua £^IlAoy 
in it, so far as it related to .claims connected with an increase 
in the actual fertility of ih^ land. 

. It proce^ed on the assumption that the land, before, the 
process of improvement commenced, had no latent or 
dormant capability of increased productiveness inherent in 
itaelf, and by consequence^ . that any improvement resulting 
from the tenant's outlay, waa the absolute creation of the 
tenant, in the same degree, lor instance, as a squl^ptor, who, 
having converted a block of stone into a work of art, had 
created an. object of value out of a '' caput mortuum/' or 
inert mass of matter. 

The actual fact, however, was, that all land wortti 
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caltiyation had in it a greater or less amount of natural 
fertility awaiting development, and this element, heing the 
property of the owner of the land, should, to a certain extent 
at all events, be credited to him when the amount of the 
total improTcment, resulting from the tenant's outlay, plus 
this element of latent natural fertility, came to be deter- 
mined. 

Many of the members could, no doubt, like himself 
adduce from their own experience such cases as this — ^two 
different parcels of land, treated in the same way at the 
same cost — say grass land, with 15 cwt. of half-inch bones 
applied to the acre at a cost of £6 or £7, with the result 
that one parcel was thereby^ increased in rental value to the 
full extent of £1 yearly, say £25 in fee, while the other 
receiyed comparatiyely little benefit : howeyer the latter case 
might be dealt with, it was surely unfair to the landowner 
to giye to the tenant in the former case, the whole of the 
latent yalue deyeloped by him. 

The case was, of course, stronger for the landowner if, 
as almost inyariably happened, the tenant's rent was 
originally fixed with reference to the then existing con- 
dition of the land, or its want of condition, with an actual 
coyenant, or tacit understanding, that he should farm it 
according to the rules of good husbandry. 

As a matter of ^' practical politics " howeyer, he knew 
that such utterances as those were but the yoice of one 
orjong in the wilderness ; and all that remained for them to 
do, was to accept with more or less thankfulness the princi- 
ple of the Bill, and apply themselyes to promote as &r as 
might be the improyement of the working details. 

On these he was prepared to make some suggestions, 
but they had been anticipated, to some extent, by the 
speakers who had preceded him, and as he knew there were 
others to follow him he would not take up more of the time 
of the Meeting. 
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Mr. E. Clakkb, Q.O., M.P. (Visitor), felt indebted to 
the Institution for the privilege of attending the Meeting, 
because he was very anxious to hear, in that place (where 
one could hear the voice of sense and reason, undisturbed 
by other influences), something about the real bearings of 
the Bill now before Parliament. He did not pretend to 
know much about the subject, but he was anxious to hear 
what those who had great experience of the matter thought 
of it, and he was glad to find that freedom of contract, which 
had been scouted and derided elsewhere, had some hold on 
The Surveyors' Institution. He believed in freedom of 
contract, not merely because he thought that the represen- 
tations were exaggerated which led to its rejection in a certain 
place, but because he believed that fi'eedom of contract 
amongst all persons, in whatever pursuits they were engaged, 
would produce the best economic results, and because he held 
that the interference of the State in limitation of private con- 
tract, whether agricultural or anything else, would diminish 
the economic result of the work done. He could go as far as 
this — ^that in certain habitual cases of contract it was 
desirable for the State to set up, as it were, a type of con- 
tract not to be enforced, but which might be appealed to, 
and which might eventually become the type of contract 
generally accepted. 

There was one obvious difficulty aboutthe Bill — he referred 
to a phrase which was capable of divers interpretations, 
but which appeared to have no interpretation in the Bill, 
and no tribunal by which it was to be interpreted. It would 
be noticed that if in the '^ case of a tenancy under a contract 
of tenancy beginning after the commencement of this Act, 
any particular agreement in writing secures to the tenant for 
any improvement mentioned in the third part of the 
schedule hereto, and executed after the commencement of 
this Act, fair and reasonable compensation, then in such 
case the compensation in respect of such improvement shall 
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Ibe pc^Ue in punuMioe of the partisokr agveemeni, and 
shall be deemed to be substitated for eompenaatian under 
thisAot." Heooiildnotyhoweveryfind inthe Aotwhowaato 
say what compenaation waci fair and reasonable, and it wee 
obvioua that this stood at the bottom of the whole matter ; 
beoause tiie tribunal who had the de<Bfii<m of that question 
had really the deoision of whether this Aot was to be oom- 
pnlsory on all landlords and tenantSi The diffioalfe|r was not 
diminished when one looked at the '' general provisioDs'' in 
Part ni., and found in Section 24 : " Any oontract» agree- 
menty or oorenant made by a tenant, hy virtue of whieh he 
is deprived of his light to olaim oompensation under this 
Act in respect of any improvement mentioned in the 
schedule hereto (ezeept an agreement providing such com- 
peosatLon as is by this Act permitted to be substituted for 
oompensation under this Act)." 

That was fair and reasonable compensation ; so that Clause 
34 presented nearly the same difficulty of interpretation : 
'^ Except an agreement providing such compensation as is by 
this Act permitted to be substituted for oompensation under 
this Act, shall, so far as it deprives him of such rights be 
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void both at law and in equity/' He wanted to know how 
they were to get at fair and reasonable compensation. Assnras 
that a landlord and tenant created a tenancy of 21 yean, 
and supposing it were perfectly obvious that in oouise'Of the 
tenancy certain work would have to be done, the iandlord 
might say, if he were a moneyed man, ^' I will fiud the 
money for these improvements." There would be no claim 
for compensation then, beoause it had been done by the 
landlord, and the landlord had paid for it ; but assume that 
the landlord said, " If I were to find you the money for 
the improvements, it would be £200. Supposii^, there- 
hre, instead of giving you £200, you find the money, and I 
will take £10 or £20 off the rent" It was precisely the same 
thiQg. .He was waply giving the figures as an iUnstmtion, 



There Was no profyiaon for auoh oompensatioii tinder {faie 
Bill. The only way it oonld be dealt with. was by some 
tribunal saying what was real and fair compensation* He 
observed that, although there was '^ compensation or other- 
wise,'' the ''fair and reasonable" dause seemed to coyer it 
alL 

He was rather anadoas to find some <me advocating the 
claims of the " sitting tenant," because he wanted to see in 
what form the proposal was to be made for compensation to 
such a tenant. Supposing a man stood at £400 rent, and 
the landlord said, "I shall raise the rent to J6450;" on 
which the man demurred and said, " No, £25 of that is in 
consequence of my improyements." He supposed that meant 
compensation for improvements made under this Act. If 
he left, he would be entitled to compensation under the Act 
But, instead of going, suppose he wanted to stop. If 
compensation had to be given, it might be given in one of 

' two ways— either by his beginning a new tenancy at an 
increased rent of £450, and being treated as if he were a 
separate and new tenant, and the landlord being obliged at 
once to pay him the value which an incoming tenant would 
pay, or else by conceding a reduction of rent He did 
not know what was suggested to be done, but certainly the 

' observation he had made was a fair one — that if thne was 
to be an authority to fix the reduction of rent, that 
authority practically fixed fair value, and a machinery 
was created which enabled them to deal with every holding 
in the country. It seemed to him in one or two things the 
landlord was at a disadvantage. On any determination of 
tenancy the landlord was to be liable to pay the value of 
the improvements. He thought it should be on determina- 
tion of tenancy, except in consequence of non-payment o/reni. 
If a tenant did not pay his rent it ought to disentitle 
him to any claim on his landlord under this Bill. The 
landlord would always be in a difficulty, because landlords 
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were Bomewliat impeGunioiis people just now, and tbey 
rather dreaded being called on to pay compensation to an 
outgoing tenant. Supposing the tenant did not pay his 
rent, the landlord ooidd not distrain for more than a year's 
arrears, and yet if he decided on taking possession of the land 
he had to find a sum of money to pay the tenant. Certainly 
he was entitled to set-off rent not paid, and there was a 
provision with regard to breach of covenant which was 
contained in the Bill. But it seemed to him that the land- 
lord would stand rather in awe of his tenant as things were 
at present, because he might be obliged to terminate his 
tenancy in consequence of non-payment of rent, yet be 
liable to be called on for the expense of compensating the 
outgoing tenant. As he had said, he was present rather to 
listen to the comments of others, by which he and his 
colleagues might be guided in dealing with the matter in the 
House, than to take part in the discussion. He regarded 
this as a very moderate Bill in the main, and the landlord 
and tenant were left free, if they chose, to enter into 
an agreement ; but some authority was clearly needed to 
decide what was fair and reasonable compensation, and 
he should like to have, as early as possible, some scheme for 
carrying out the suggestion of giving compensation to sitting 
tenants. 

The PRESiDENt suggested that there was some misap- 
prehension in assuming that the Bill did not deal with the 
case of the "sitting" tenant. The Bill dealt with un- 
unexhausted improvements. By the term, a "sitting" tenant, 
he intended to denote for the present purpose a man who 
had created, by his skill and capital, improvements in 
the land for which he had not recouped himself, and that he 
was to continue in his holding. He (The President) read 
the letter of Sir James Caird in The Times, and the 
leader on the subject, and the impression created on his 
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mind was that both might have been written under a mis- 
apprehension. If A quit a farm, he will get paid under the 
Bill, as an outgoing tenant, for unexhausted improvements. 
If B take the farm, he must pay, as an incoming tenant, for 
tj^ose unexhausted improyements. If C be a tenant of 
another farm, and continue in occupation, he woidd not 
get paid for his unexhausted improvements, but he would 
be as well off as A, because he would still be in the enjoy- 
ment of the profit due to his unexhausted improvements. 
A would have the money in his pocket, but he could not 
get into another farm possessing the same amount of un- 
exhausted improvements without paying for them, and the 
moment he paid for going into another farm, he placed 
himself in the same position as a man who had not been 
paid at all, and had not been required to pay. 

It was difficult to put this clearly, but it seemed to him 
that the whole Bill was based on the assumption that in 
the future, at all events, it would be possible that there 
should be two interests in land — the one belonging to the 
tenant, whose money has been invested in the improvement 
of the land, for which he has not been fully recompensed ; 
and the other, the landlord's interest. In the event of a 
change of tenancy, the incoming tenant must pay to the 
outgoing tenant for those unexhausted improvements. It 
was very desirable that this point should not be omitted 
from the discussion. 

Mr. Sqtjabet remarked that The President's obser- 
vation as to the sitting tenant missed this point — that the 
rent of the sitting tenant might be raised on his own 
improvements ; that was the key. 

The President said of course, if it was intended that 
the landlord might raise his rent in respect of the tenant's 
improvements, that was another matter, but that would not 
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leoognized two diatmot interests. 

Mr. QuMV Mabtin (Fellow) said it was not his inten- 
tion when he entered the room to take part in the disoossioii. 
A few pointSi however, had struck him, to which he would 
briefly refer. First, as to the proposed limitation of distress 
to twelve months. He could not see how it was possiUe 
under tiie provisions of the Bill to distrain for more than 
nine months' arrears. A distress could not be levied on the 
26th of March, and on the 26ih it would be out of court If 
his contention were correet, the point was one of great 
importance. 

Another p<Hnt that would have to be guarded against 
was the excessive use or abuse of artificial manures and 
feeding stufis. In most of the modem farming agreements 
it was usual to limit the use of artificial manures and cake 
to the average, say, of the two or three preceding years, but 
under lliis Bill there might be an excessive expenditure T>f 
the kind. He knew a case at the present moment where, the 
agreement imposing no limitation on the amount expended, 
on a 240*acre farm something like £500 or £600 worth 
of cake had been consumed during the past year, for one- 
half of which the incoming tenant had to pay. 

There appeared to be a very awkward element in the 
provisions relating to draining — the fact, namely^ that the 
tenant could call on the landlord to pay for draining which 
he had himself (executed, and which might or might not 
have been required, and, after running the landlord into 
great cost, might walk away and leave him without a 
prospect of interest for the outlay incurred. 

He believed the true remedy for the whole of the evils 
complained of was a well-considered form of agreement with 
liberal covenants. 
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lUbr. T. Okavf^ils OlA&Ab (Fellow) {koiight that Mr. 
EdWabdOlabxi had hit a yerf doubtful point in the Bill as 
to what was ^' fair and reasonable oompensation.'' He was 
bound, howerer, to say that he would draw an altogether 
different oonclution from that drawn bj Mr. Clabxe, and it 
was this. Suppose a landlord or his agent were to make an 
arrangement with the tenant which might not be considered 
fair and reasonabloi there was no determining power to say 
whether it was so or not, and the tenant might therefore 
suffer oppression^ and the object of the Bill be jErastrated. 

Mr. Edwabd Clabxs : Either party P 

Mr. T. Ohatfeild Olasju : Welly either party. 

He held in his hand a copy of a Bill bearing on the 
back the name of Iiord B/lndolph Ohuachill, showing that 
on that side of the House also a Bill was oonsidei^ neees- 
sasy. This should not, tiieiefore, be regarded as a party 
question, as it was admitted on all sides that legislation was 
needed* 

A good deal had been said about reckless expenditure 
on draxnagOi but was it likely that a tenant would charge 
himself with the payment of 5 per cent interest by way of 
addition to his rent, unless he felt that the drainage was 
really needed? 

He himself felt that legislation was necessary to meet 
the case of the '* sitting tenant/' whose rent was going to be 
raised on his own improvements. He admitted that this 
was a difiBcult matter to deal with practically^ but a solution 
of it might be fonnd in Mr. SQUAUBfY^s sensible suggestion, 
that there should be some court or authority to whose 
decision questions of the kind might be referred. 

The discussion would, no doubt, have the effect of 
r«:idering more dear the real bearing of this question, 
which had been forced to the front by the alteiped ciroom- 
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stanoes of the times. The BiU was admitted to be TCiry 

moderate^— too moderate for many who had taken such an 
actire part in its promotion — and he hoped it would reoeive 
impartial treatment at the hands of those who took part in 
its disonssion, and that the question would be looked at 
with reference to all the cireumstanoes and as a whde. 

Sir J. Heron Maxwell, Bart, (Visitor) wished to say a 
few words with reference to the question which he had touched 
on in the discussion on *' Freedom of Oontract" — the ques- 
tion of distress. One of the speakers seemed to think that 
the law of distress tended to favour the landlord, but his 
own feeling was that it was the tenants who were to be 
congratulated that it was still preserved to them under the 
Bin The abolition of hypothec — the equivalent in Soot- 
land to the law of distress in England — ^told very much 
against the tenants' interests. When a tenant got into diffi- 
culties, and could not pay his rent, it was in the landlord's 
power, under the law of hypothec, to say, ** I have got the 
power of distress in my hands, but I shall not levy ; and I 
trust circumstances will mend, and that you will be enabled 
by-and-bye to pay your arrears, or a large portion of fliem." 
That might continue for 4 or 5 years (as it had on his 
estate), with the result that the tenant, instead of leaving, 
was- enabled to get upon his feet again, and remain upon his 
holding. 

Mr. D. Watnet (Fellow) moved the adjournment of 
the discussion till Friday next, as he thought the matter 
was far too important for the discussion to be limited to the 
remaining time at disposal that evening. 

The motion having been put to the Meeting and carried, 
the discussion was adjourned till Friday next, the 25th inst., 
at 7 o'dook. 
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THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
Beld on Friday, May 25th, 1883. 



THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. RYDE) IN THE CHAIR. 



The adjourned discassion on the '^ Agricultural 
Holdings Bill," 1883, was resumed by 

Mr. D. Watney (Fellow) who said that as he under- 
stood the "Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill, 1883," 
it was to confer on agricultural tenants an indefeasible 
right to compensation for improyements of the kind 
enumerated in the schedules ; that they should have that 
right from the present timeforimprovements under the First 
and Second parts of the schedule, and that the Bill was 
retrospective so far as the improvements set out in the Third 
part of the schedule were concerned. 

The question was, what fairly represented the value 
of improvements to an incoming tenant P He was sorry to 
find from the Bill that their value was not limited by any 
number of years, by the amount of the tenant's outlay, or by 
any other condition whatever. He infinitely preferred the 
schedules of the "Agricultural Holdings Act of 1876.*' In that 
Act, improvements of the first class, or "permanent" improve- 
ments were limited to 20 years ; improvements of the second 
class (called " durable ") to 7 years ; and those of the third 
class (called " temporary") to two years. He had no doubt 
it had been done after cai^ful consideration, but he was 
sorry to find that the word '' unexhausted " was omitted in 
this Bill, for the true principle of an improvement — ^the princi- 
ple of the Act of 1875 — ^was, in his opinion, its exhaustibility. 

(36) 
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It seemed dear to his mind that improyements must 
exhaust by some means or other, i.e., either by enjoyment 
or by payment. Now if a tenant had a right to be 
compensated, which he supposed would not be questioned, 
he should be compensated for what was left or unexhausted, 
and to arrive at this, the prime cost, the necessity for the 
improvement, and the manner in which it was carried out, 
would all form most important elements. His remarks did not, 
of course, apply to improvements under the First part of the 
schedule, to which the landlord's consent was previously 
required, and which were consequently a matter of arrange- 
ment between the parties. 

Referring to the Second part of the schedule, he was of 
opinion that drainage should be transferred to the First part, 
as it was an operation which was in fact a very serious 
interference with the character of the land, and should not 
be done except with the consent of the owner. He entirely 
agreed with one of the speakers (Mr. Squaret) on the last 
occasion that recent seasons might easily lead a tenant 
whose experience of his farm was confined to these seasons 
to believe that the land really required draining, whereas it 
needed nothing of the kind in ordinary seasons. Neverthe- 
less, the tenant was to have full liberty under the Bill to do 
what he liked in this respect with a month's notice of his 
intentions to the landlord. Draining, as those he was 
addressing were aware, was a very difficult operation re- 
quiring great care and skill, and the 5 per cent, per annum, 
which was the maximum the landlord could charge for it, 
was a totally inadequate return for the outlay involved in 
the proper execution of work of this kind. The consequences, 
as all Surveyors were aware, were most serious if the work 
were badly or imperfectly done, and so careful was he in this 
matter that it was his practice to appoint a foreman to every 
gang, whose duty it was to lay every pipe himself and be 
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sponsible for it As he had said, he thought draining should 
be transferred to the First part of the schedule, but if it was 
to remain where it was, he would suggest (and he thought 
it would meet the difficulty), that no draining whatever 
should be done after notice to quit had been given by either 
party. The result would be that if the tenant gave notice 
to the landlord that after the expiration of one month he 
was going to drain certain land unless the landlord did it him- 
selfy the landlord could reply (though he would probably only 
do so in extreme cases), ''Very well, I will give you notice to 
quit.'' This would enable the landlord to put a veto on the 
work, and would save him the annoyance and loss which an 
ignorant or perverse tenant might otherwise seek to inflict 
on him. 

It was, however, the Third part of the schedule which 
required the most careful consideration, because it repre- 
sented a class of improvements which were wholly optional 
with the tenant It was reasonable that improvements of 
this kind should be paid for if properly carried out, but 
here again some fair and reasonable limit should be imposed. 
For instance, liming was often paid for on the one year 
principle, and in the home counties lime was very frequently 
used as a substitute for dung on the fallows. It seemed un- 
reasonable, therefore, that a tenant who had paid for lime 
on the one year principle on entering should be able to claim 
for it, say, on the 12 years' principle when he went out 

There was another point of the kind to which he 
would like to call attention. In many cases (in the home 
counties, for instance) dung was paid for when the tenant 
quitted, whereas in Lincolnshire and the midland counties, 
what the tenant was paid for was the whole value of cake 
food consumed in the last year, and a decreasing payment 
in respect of the previous four or five years. This was 
reasonable in itself but it would not be reasonable to ask 
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payment for this as well as for the dung, and it seemed to 
him, therefore, that words should be inserted in the Bill 
such as " r^ard being had to the various customs of the 
country/' 

Referring to Clause 6, it seemed to him only equitable 
that the landlord should be allowed to originate proceedings 
against a tenant for waste or breach of covenant All that 
the clause at present provided was that the landlord might 
make a counter-claim. He thought, for example, that the land- 
lord should be enabled to claim compensation for loss in re- 
letting his farm. During the last few years many farms had 
sadly deteriorated, in consequence of the tenants' losses, so that 
there was at the present time great difficulty in re-lettingthem ; 
and if the tenant was to be paid for so-called improvements, 
he should, on the other hand, be called upon to pay for what 
has been denominated disimprovements. Section 6, sub-section 
dy gave the tenant unlimited power of claiming against the 
landlord, but stipulated that the landlord should have no 
power to claim against the tenant in respect of waste or 
breaches of husbandry committed more than four years 
before the determination of the tenantry. He failed to see 
why the two parties should not be put on an equality. 

With regard to the procedure clauses he agreed that 
an umpire, in case of difference, should be appointed by the 
Land Commissioners. He considered this a most important 
point, and one that should be insisted on in the House of 
Commons during the progress of the Bill through Parlia- 
ment. 

There was another point connected with procedure 
which was important and likely, unless care were taken, to 
lead to trouble and litigation. He referred to the stipu- 
lation that the award was to set forth not only the details 
of the improvements, but the sum awarded in respect of 
«ach it^m, He thought it important that the details should 
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be shown because it would be the means of placing on 
record the exact nature and the date of each improvement, 
but if the sum were given against each item diflBculties and 
disputes would unquestionably be invited. 

As to the law of distress he was afraid that the proposed 
limitation to one year would have a serious effect upon the 
tenant's credit. At present, in the event of a bad season, 
a landlord was in a position to assist the tenant materially, 
and by helping him to tide over temporary difBculties, 
really enabled him to pay his other creditors also. If the 
landlord distrained, every other creditor would at once 
press him, and the result would be, in nine cases out of ten, 
ruin to himself and family. 

He failed to see that the Bill introduced anything new 
with reference to machinery and fixtures. He always 
understood that if a tenant erected machinery and put 
up fixtures connected with the business of the farm, he 
could remove them at the end of his tenancy, making good 
any damage which might be occasioned to the premises by 
such removal. 

Next, as to the " sitting tenant." He had carefully 
thought over Mr. Squarey's remarks, and had also studied 
the letter in the Times of the 18th inst, in which Sir 
James Oaird advocated that the '' sitting tenant " should 
be compensated as well as the outgoing tenant, but he was 
quite satisfied in his own mind that if those suggestions were 
carried out, what would be brought about would be a 
double ownership in land. Once let the principle be 
established that a tenant has a goodwill in a farm, and it 
would soon follow that the landlord could not turn him out 
or raise his rent without going to arbitration, either to deter- 
mine the future rental or to settle the compensation for so- 
called improvements. The result would be that the value of 
agricultural land would be seriously affected, and the friendly 
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and sympathetic relations which now existed between land- 
lord and tenant would be radically interfered with. Take 
the case assumed by Mr. Squabet, on page 881 of the 
" Transactions/' where the tenant pajring £450 a year for a 
farm, his landlord seeks to raise his rent to £600, and the 
tenant argues that because the farm has a good faoe upon it^ 
and is thoroughly dean and in good order, and cake and 
other feeding stu£b haye been used, hia rent should not be 
increased. The assumed tenant was a yearly tenant, and 
yet Mr. Squaret and Sir Jambs Oaibd would fix flos 
tenant's rent by arbitration. Fixing rent by arbitratioo, 
and taking the power of dealing with his property out of the 
landlord's hands, was one of the meet serioufl things wUek 
could happen to the landowners of this country, and it 
would naturally follow that the rent would not be no fixed 
for one year only, and hence fixity of tenure be a natural 
consequence. If the law was to fix the rent of a ferm, 
why should it not fix the rent of a house P Was tiiere 
any reason why the tenant who improved a house should 
not be equally entitied to daim fixity of tenure, and hare 
his rent determined by arbitration P 

Ajssume a yearly tenant who has improved a &nn to the 
extent of £20 a year ; how, after the lapse of years, was tiie 
value of the improvements to the incoming tenant to be 
determined unless one took the annual rental. He was at 
a loss to see how that was to be carried out in any {Mnaoticable 
manner. 

The contention of Sir Jas. Oaird (and Mr. Bqvaxst 
followed his lead) was that '' If he (the tenant) contmuee in 
a steady course of good farming, raising the character and 
productive quality of the land, giving good wages to 
deserving workmen, and profitable employment to the 
village tradesmen, the improving farmer may be called on 
for an increased rent, partiy arising firom, and due to hu 
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own skill and exertions." His (Mr. Watnbt's) answer was, 
let the tenant enjoy his improvements while he remains, 
and if he leaves his farm, let him be paid so much for the 
value of his improvements as then remain unexhausted. 
He should not be disturbed as a "sitting'' tenant^ but 
should be compensated if his rent were going to be raised. 
But Sir Jamss Caird^ a few lines later in the same letter, 
gave the true solution to the question by observing, *^ By 
the lapse of time these improvements will have oeased a few 
years later to have had any value to an incoming tenant.'' 
This confirmed the argument which he (Mr. Watmet) used 
in his opening remarks — that the time for which a tenant 
had enjoyed his improvements should be taken into account 
in compensating him, and, therefore, that the value to the 
incoming tenant should not be taken into account so much 
as the unexhausted value to the outgoing tenant No doubt 
an outgoing tenant should be paid, on quitting his farm, for 
any portion of his capital properly expended firom which 
he had derived no benefit, but if the supposititious claim now 
put forward on behalf of the '' sitting " tenant be pushed 
to its logical (or rather illogical) conclusion, it might come 
to pass, under certain circumstances^ that the tenant would 
be enabled to farm highly at his landlord's expense by 
presenting a bill each half-year in outset of his rent for 
artificial manures, lime, bones, cake, or other feeding stufib 
previously expended on the farm, and firom which he was 
then deriving the full benefit. 

It would, in his opinion, be very undesirable to multiply 
the burdens on the incoming tenant There were customs 
in the home counties, such as the half dressings, or the 
unexhausted value of manure put on the land in previous 
years, which the owners were obliged from time to time to 
buy up, for the sake of relieving the incoming tenant of 
the disadvantage of being compelled to let a portion of his 
capital lie dead in the shape of a valuation. 
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Mr. W. Rex (Fellow) said he did not know whether, in 
considering this Bill, sufficient regard had been had to its 
main purpose, which he took to be something more than the 
production of a piece of class legislation to confer a benefit 
upon tenant-farmers only, either at the expense of the 
landlords or otherwise. Its object was much wider than 
this, viz., to attract capital to the cultivation of the soil, by 
securing the tenant against the forfeiture of hard cash ex- 
pended by him in improvements, and thus to promote such 
improved methods of cultivation and general good manage- 
ment as required capital as well as skill in order to bring 
out the greatest productiveness of which the land was 
capable, not altogether for the benefit of the tenant, but for 
the general welfEure of the community. 

The very long agricultural depression under which the 
country had been labouring for the last five years would 
of itself justify exceptional legislation, provided it did not 
inflict an injustice on one class for the benefit of another. 
But he did not think this Bill was of so exceptional a 
character as might at first sight appear. 

That " property had its duties as well as its rights,'' from 
being treated as a sentiment was now taken as an axiom, 
and had become' the basis of legislation generally. The 
owner was now invariably looked to as the party responsible 
for all improvements that the law required for the security 
and enjoyment of the public, whether the necessary outlay 
were recuperative or not. 

As a matter of fact. Lord Cairms's Settled Land Act of 
last Session was a far greater interference with property 
than was now proposed. This Bill merely imposed upon 
the landlord the obligation to repay the outgoing tenant 
for improvements which he must necessarily leave behind 
him, but only such a sum as represented their value to the 
incoming tenant, and no more. He thought it must be 
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generally conoeded that this was a fair measnre of the actaal 
money yalue to the landlord, and although he was obliged 
to pay he got his money's worth for his money. 

This w£is a Bill without a preamble; there was no 
" Whereas it is expedient," &c. It seemed to be admitted 
on all hands, without argument, and to have been so 
admitted in 1875 when the Agricultural Holdings Act was 
passed, that the objects of the Bill were fair and legitimate. 
This might therefore be taken as granted. 

The main consideration was whether the Bill was 
likely to attain those objects, in so far as not only to enable 
a tenant-farmer with safety to invest his money in profitable 
improvements and cultivate his land in the best possible 
manner, but to induce him to do so, because, if it did not do 
that, there would very soon be an outcry for further 
legislation, and it was most desirable that this should, as &r 
as possible, be a final measure, iu order that the strain and 
agitation on the subject of the relations between landlords 
and agricultural tenants should be set at rest for some time 
to come. 

Although this legislation had been brought about by the 
recent agricultural depression, it did not appear to him to be 
framed so much to relieve that depression where tenants had 
stuck to their holdings as to assist in letting vacant farms. 
If doubt a great many farms could be let if the owners 
could give the same security to a tenant that this Bill gave, 
but 60 many landlords were merely tenants for life, or 
trammelled with mortgages, or under other disabilities, that 
they could not do so. 

Part I., Clause 1, which embodied the principles and 
formed the basis of the whole Bill, required some qualifica- 
tions. Whilst it secured the tenant it ought to be equitable 
to the landlord. It enacted that the tenant was to be 
entitled, on *' quitting his holding, at the determination of a 
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'' tenancy/' to " such stun a« fairly represents the yalue of 
" the improyement to an inooming tenant." An addition 
or limitation should be made as follows : ^' but in no case 
*' shall the compensation exceed in amount the sum which 
« has been expended by the tenant in making such 
" improyement." 

Unless this were done, there would be a few smart 
capitalists and speculators going about taking farms capable 
of great improyement — ^by drainage, for instance — ^not for the 
purpose of legitimate farming, but in order to make money 
out of the landlords. There were large areas of land, only 
worth about, say, 15«. an acre, that, by an outlay of £5 or 
£6 per acre in draining, might be doubled in yalue and 
made worth SOs. an acre to an incoming tenant ; or being 
now worth 6«., might be improyed to £1, and so on. Taking 
this increase in yalue of 16«. an acre, eyen for 20 years, it 
was worth, on the 5 per cent, table, 12^ years' purchase, or 
£9 Is. 6d. per acre for what had only cost £5 or £6. 

He did not for a moment suppose that it was intended, 
at any rate by the Ooyemment or Parliament, that a tenant 
should make a profit out of his expenditure beyond the 
annual profit deriyed from increased produce during his 
holding, although there were not a few people who went 
so far as to say that the tenant was entitled to the whole 
increment of yalue which he had imparted to the land ; and 
this Bill said nothing to the contrary. But the country was, 
he thought, hardly prepared for that yet. The object of 
the Bill would, in his opinion, be attained by securing to 
the tenant the return of capital actually expended in 
improyements, or such part of them as he left behind 
unexhausted for the next tenant ; and with this restriction, 
it was hardly likely that a tenant would, as Mr. Fowlxr 
seemed to fear, go on spending his money in draining the 
whole of his farm, in opposition to the expressed wish of his 
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landlord^ on the mere chance of barely getting back the 
cost, aod nothing more. 

Besides, some portion, if not a very large share, of the 
improved value must arise from the natural fertility of the 
soil, which was the property of the landlord, and was merely 
brought out by the draining, chalking, liming, or other 
improvements. 

Whilst on the subject of draining, he would remark 
that land which required it much would generally repay for 
the outlay in from 3 to 7 years — ^that is, arable land. He 
had known the whole cost repaid in the first crop, although 
the drains, if well laid, would generally remain effective for 
20 years, and some he had seen lately were working well 
after 40 years; yet he could hardly think that it was 
intended to repay a tenant the whole of his outlay after 16 
or 20 years. However effective the drains might be, at any 
rate they would last those 15 or 20 years less time than 
when first laid in, and he thought, for the sake of uniformity 
throughout the country, it would be well to make some 
limitation such as this : — 

After 10 years, the compensation shall not exceed two- 
thirds of the cost : 

After 16 years, shall not exceed half: 

After 20 years, shall not exceed one-fourth. 

In some cases the drains would silt up or become 
deranged in one-fourth of that time ; but it would mostly 
be found in such cases that the draining yielded the quiokeat 
return and the largest profit for a more limited period, and 
the landlord would, he imagined, let the tenant perform the 
work. If draining would not pay the tenant good interest 
as he went on, it was not worth doing. 

As ix^Jlveper cefU. as a maximum to be charged to the 
tenant for draining under Clause 4, this, no doubt, meant 
5 per cent, per annum, although it did not say so ; but even 
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then, where the landlord wished to charge the holding, he 
might be in a difficulty if he were a limited owner, for 
Clause 8 of the Bill said, " Where a landlord is not absolute 
'' owner, the holding shall not be charged beyond the time 
^' when the improvements will have become exhausted," and 
it would require a much higher rate to recoup the principal 
and interest within the time. 

Further than this, the owner was empowered to assign 
the charge to any incorporated company, who again might 
assign to anybody else ; but how could a landlord find any 
company or person to take an assignment at 6 per cent, or, 
in fact, at anything less than the usual terms of land-im- 
provement or land-drainage companies, which, on the 4^ per 
cent, table amounted to £6 lis. per cent, for 25 years, and 
for a 15 years' term would amount to somewhere about 
9 per cent. There was one thing to be said : if the tenant 
paid anything beyond bare interest, he would be pa3ring for 
recoupment, and in time he, and not the landlord, would 
have paid for the draining, and then, perhaps, he would 
be entitled to set up a claim for compensation. 

The successful working of the Act would depend very 
much upon the referees and umpires. It did not say 
whether they should be Surveyors, but he presumed that 
was the idea, as either party could work up to an appoint- 
ment of umpire by the Indosure Commissioners, although 
the mode of procedure was somewhat complicated. The 
principle upon which the value of the improvement to 
the incoming tenant should be assessed or ascertained 
was entirely in the hands of these referees and umpires, 
without any guidance, and, therefore, they ought to be good 
practical, experienced, and common-sense men. 

With regard to fixtures, the tenant was not to remove 
them until all rent was paid. This might very well be 
modified by adding, *^ except where sufficient distress is 
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left on the premises." Where a tenant was entitled to an 
away-going crop, as in most of the northern counties, there 
was no necessity for his leaving his fixtures as security, 
unless there were more than half a year's rent due, and in 
any case the custom of the country should not be interfered 
with. 

The limitation of distress to one year appeared very 
fair, and perhaps was all that should be allowed as against 
creditors ; but he feared that after next harvest, landlords 
who had thousands of pounds in arrear would be looking out 
for themselves, and the change might precipitate a good many 
downfalls. There was one clause, under the head of distress, 
that would, in his opinion, help to bring capital into the large 
holdings ; he meant the second part of Clause 1 6, which 
exempted agricultural machinery on hire from being 
distrained. If machinery meant or included all kinds of 
farming implements, no doubt most of the great implement 
makers would be turned into immense limited companies 
with millions of capital for letting out their goods on hire, 
and farmers would be able to get into farms with so much 
less capital, and have the money to lay out in live-stock, of 
which the country was sadly deficient just now, and which 
was, he thought, the worst feature in the present agricultural 
depression. Nearly all implements would then be sold on 
the hire system, as pianos were. As to the expenses 
of a distress, according to the old Act of Geo. III. below 
£20 the broker could only charge 3«. for the levy. By 
Clause 19 of this Bill the £20 was raised to £50, 
and the allowance for a man in possession increased 
from 2^. 6d, to 6s. a day ; but no mention was made of the 
broker's fee. At present a broker could not be got to levy 
a distress for the most trifling amount of rent, even close to 
his own house or office, on the terms of the Act; and 
consequently the landlord had to pay 5 per cent, out of bis 
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own pooket. This ought not to be. A fair oompromise 
would be to allow the broker to charge 6d. in the pound on 
any amount of rent levied for. 

Then, as to selling without an appraisement ; as the law 
now stood, the broker was bound to offer the goods to the 
tenant or his nominee at the condemned price before he sold 
them. This was often a great advantage and oonveoienoe 
to the tenant, as his friend or creditor or banker could 
purchase them with perfect safety. They were fiee from 
the claims of creditors, and not liable to be distrained again 
until fresh rent was due. Thus a tenant, instead of being 
sold up at once, might go on again for a while and tide over 
until good markets or a good harvest set him on his legs 
again. There should be some provision made for o£kring 
the goods to the tenant at a fair and reasonable price. The 
landlord should albo be empowered, if he thought fit» to hold 
over at the request of the tenant without incurring any risk 
thereby. 

It had been said that the Bill did not apply to sitting 
tenants, but Clause 2 expressly said that Part III. of the 
schedule should so apply, and he thought it might very well 
be amended so as to make Part II. which referred to draining 
only, also apply. Then, Clause 27, which had been ridi* 
culed as somewhat Irish, said, " A tenant who has remained 
'^ in his holding during a change or changes of tenancy shall 
<< not be deprived of his right to claim, &c., for improvements 
<< effected under his previous tenancy." He inferred from 
that that where there had been any change in the terms of 
the tenancy— say, a little increase or even decrease of rent — 
it was deemed a change of tenancy, or a new tenancy, and 
brought the tenant within the Act. So far, so good. 

He was going to say that the only man left out in the 
cold was the yearly tenant who had gone on plodding away 
quietly, without troubling his landlord for a new agreement 
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or alteration of the terms of his holding ; but he disoorered 
a daase under Section 28 which dragged him in at the end 
of one or, at most, two years after the commencement of the 
Act, i.e., he was to come in at the '' earliest day on whioh 
the tenancy could be determined by either party/' If the 
twelve months' notice were to apply, it would shut out all 
Lady-day tenants for fifteen months and all MiVhaplTrnig 
tenants for twenty-one months after the commencement of 
the Act. 

As to buildings, if his anticipations were realized, and 
we had better farming and more stock, additional and better 
buildings would be more than ever required, and some 
arrangement ought to be made in the Bill to facilitate their 
erection. 

He would conclude by thanking the Members present for 
the kind attention and the patience with which they had 
listened to his remarks, and would only further say that he 
thought, with a few slight modifications in tbc details of the 
Bill, very happy results might be anticipated from its 
operation. 

Mr. W. Fowler (Fellow) said he was not aware that 
he should have had the honour of addressing the Meeting 
that evening. Therefore, if the few remarks he was about 
to make should appear somewhat crude and less exhaustive 
than he should wish them to be, he would ask for the kind 
forbearance of the Meeting. 

He regarded the Bill as a dangerous and mischievous 
measure. He did not mean to say that all its provisions 
were objectionable, but the principle on which it was 
founded was unsound, and subversive of the rights of 
property. In short, it was a mild form of Communism. In 
a free country one would suppose that the owner of property 
might be considered to be entitled to exercise some little 
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right oyer it It appeared, if things were to go on on their 
present lines, that the only person who would have no right 
to interfere with property at all would be the unfortunate 
owner. 

The First part of the schedule, where the landlord's 
oonsent was necessary, might be passed by. L^fislation 
seemed superfluous where it was competent for the landlord 
and tenant to make arrangements. As to the Third part of the 
schedule, with the exception perhaps of feeding stuffs and 
manure, it was absurd to suppose that the incoming tenant 
would pay, because everyone acquainted with land knew 
that where there was a heavy incoming it was an insuper- 
able bar to letting a farm. An incoming tenant always 
asked what he was to pay on entering. In nineteen cases out 
of twenty the landlord would have to pay for everything be- 
yond the ordinary acts of husbandry. He did not object to 
the right to distrain being curtailed, but he thought it should 
be to two years instead of to one year. It would be a great 
disadvantage to a tenant to reduce it below two years, as it 
would not be possible for landlords to give such credit to 
struggling tenants as they now could. 

Some of the allowances to be made under the Third part of 
the schedule were, in his opinion, on too high a scale, but 
the greatest objection he had to the Bill was the monstrous 
proposition of giving to an annual tenant the power to 
drain a farm without his landlord's consent^ and perhaps 
against his wishes, and practically at his landlord's cost. 
He would not enlarge on this point, because the Meeting on 
Monday last was good enough to listen to an extract from a 
letter from him. He would only add that he firmly 
believed that the present extraordinary unwillingness to 
invest in land was due much more to the reasonable dread 
of threatened unfair and dishonest legislation than to the 
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e£PeotB of the long snooesrion of tinfayonrable seaaons and 
depressed trade. 

Mr. 8. B. L. DitxroE (Associate) thought that all moderate- 
minded men would, having regard to the contentions raised 
by extremists throughout the country, receive the Bill with 
a certain amount of satisfaction, and he trusted that the 
Instdtution would so far bless it as to render it a more easy 
task for Her Majesty's Government to carry it on the 
second reading ; thereby establishing what he apprehended 
to be a principle which, taking the whole country through- 
out, appeared to commend itself to the majority of people 
interested — the principle, that the quitting tenant was to 
obtain from his landlord, as compensation, such sum as 
ftdrly represented the value of the improvements to an 
incoming tenant. That seemed to be the fairest principle 
on which compensation could be paid to a quitting tenant. 
It had been said by Mr. Watn sr that the measure of the 
compensation should be what remained of the value of the 
improvement to the outgoing tenant. He (Mr. Druce) 
thought the principle of the Bill — the value of the im- 
provement to the incoming tenant — a better one, because it 
meant payment by the result of the improvement made by 
the outgoing tenant, irrespective of the money bestowed 
upon it. 

It would, he hoped, put a stop to what had been so damag- 
ing to the agriculture of some parts of the country — ^the &ct^ 
namely, that the incoming tenant had to pay for things 
which the outgoing tenant had done on the farm simply for 
the purpose of putting money into his pocket when leaving, 
and for which the incoming tenant received nothing in the 
shape of a quid pro quo. This main principle of the Bill 
was one for which all should be thankfiiL He fully 

(37) 
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admitted^ with Mr. Watnst, the very great diffieoUy of 
asoertaining the value to the inooming tenant, and not being 
a vainer himself he might say what perhaps if he were a 
vainer he should not say — that the snooess of the Aet would 
depend very much on the way the valuers throughout the 
country worked out that princiide. He thought it would 
be a good amendment to the Bill if some provision were 
inserted in it prescribing some qualification for a valuer or 
umpire. He had already suggested, in a public paper, that 
after a certain time no valuer should be allowed to conduct 
these valuations unless he were a Member o^ or had passed 
the qualifying examination o( The Surveyors^ Institution. 
He had also advocated this when examined before the 
Boyal OommissionerB on Agriculture, and he ventured to 
think that it was a suggestion which was well worthy of 
consideration. 

Should there be any difficulty in the matter, he would 
suggest the adoption of the proposal contained in the Bill of 
that most highly-esteemed nobleman, the late Lord Yvslkok, 
that after the 31st December, 1884, no one should act as 
umpire in any reference between landlord and tenant unless 
he were certified to be competent so to act by the Land 
Commissioners, who should, on or before that day, issue such 
certificates to such persons as should be competent, in their 
judgment, so to act. It was also proposed, in the procedure 
clause of Lord Yebnon's Bill, that in Ueu of the sub-section 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act which allowed either 
party to obtain the appointment of an umpire by the Land 
Clommissioners or the County Court Judge, it should be 
obligatory in all cases for the Land Commissioners to 
appoint the umpire. If that course were followed, it would, 
he believed, do away entirely with the necessity for 
any appeal. He knew of no one single case in which 
there had been an appeal under the Agricultural Holdings 
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Act, to the Oounty Oourt Judge, during the whole eight 
years the Act had been in operation. Therefore, it seemed 
to him that the right of appeal to the County Court 
might be dispensed with, especially with well-qualified 
men as umpires, appointed in the manner suggested by 
Lord Yermgn. 

With reference to the question of drainage, he would 
like to ask how long was the charge of 5 per oeni per 
annum to go on P Was it to be for a single year, or 10 years 
or 20 years P Was it to go on for the whole of the tenancy P 
Supposing it were a yearly tenancy, was it to stop at the 
end of the first year or to go on cfe a/Mio in tmnum f He 
thought there should be some limit. If the Act were 
intended to prescribe a charge of 6 per cent, on the outlay, 
it must be for some specified time. He obsenred that Mr. 
FowLSR had, in his letter, taken 20 years as being the 
period, but there was not a single word in this Bill which 
said anything about 20 years or any other limit of time. 
All the outgoing tenant would have to receive was 
the value of the drainage to the incomer, and if the 
outgoer did not understand draining, and had made a mess 
of it, and it were of no vcdue to the incomer, he would not 
get a sixpence for it. 

He was of opinion that Clause 5 was really the clause 
under which almost all the hard work of the Act would 
fall — '' Where in the case of a tenancy under a contract of 
tenancy beginning after the commencement of this Act, any 
particular agreement in writing'* — and he begged to 
emphasize the word " particular " — " secures to the tenant 
for any improvement mentioned in the third part of the 
schedule hereto, and executed after the commencement of 
this Act fair and reasonable compensation, then in such case 
the compensation in respect of such improvement shall be 
payable in pursuance of the particular agreement, and shall 
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be deemed to be substitated fer compenfiaiioii under this 
Act" Ab he read that clause the first questions that 
occurred to him were, what was ^' fair and reasonable compen- 
sation/' and who was to determine what was " fair and reason- 
able compensation " ? Mr. Edwakd Clarke last Monday- 
made an eloquent speech in which he asked for informa- 
tion on that point It seemed to be the idea of many 
people that there should be a special tribunal set up to 
determine what was "fair and reasonable compensation." 
He differed entirely from the suggestion. He believed Her 
Majesty's Government, in settling that clause, had done it 
with their eyes open, and had advisedly left the determina- 
tion of the fact whether a particular agreement did or did 
not provide "&ir and reasonable compensation," to the 
ordinary tribunals of the country. It was argued by the 
more advanced supporters of the tenant's claims that, in 
making a particular agreement, the landlord had always 
the best of the tenant, and could almost make a poor tenant 
do anything he liked. He imagined that even if the land- 
lord made an agreement compelling the tenant to accept an 
insignificant sum for his improvements, the tenant might, 
notwithstanding that agreement, when he quitted, bring an 
action under this Bill against the landlord for compensation 
under the Act. The landlord would then put in a statement 
of defence, alleging that the agreed compensation was fair and 
reasonable — a question which would be left to a jury to 
decide. He did not wish it to be supposed that he was 
stating that every tenant-farmer who entered into such an 
agreement would bring an action against his landlord. He 
was only taking an extreme case and illustrating how the 
matter would be decided if the parties were at arm's length. 
He would like to add a word with reference to 
Mr. GiLSON Mabtin's observation as to the law of distress, 
that ''he could not see how it was possible, under the 
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provisioxis of the Bill, to distrain for more than mne 
months* arrears/' because '* a distress could not be levied 
on the 25th March, and on the 26th it would be ont of 
Court. If his contention were correct, the point was one 
of great importance." He (Mr. Druce) had considered the 
point, and must say that he thought Mr. Martin had put a 
wrong construction on those words. The whole pith of the 
thing lay in the words " become due." Bent was not due 
until 12 o'clock on the night of the day on which it was 
payable, i.e., assuming a yearly rent to be payable on the 
26th March, it did not become due and payable until 
12 o'clock at night on the 26th March, and it could not, at 
present, be distrained for until after sun-rise on the morning 
of the 26th. Assuming the rent to be payable yearly, at 
Lady-day, and to become due at 12 o'clock at night on the 
25th of March, 1883, that year's rent could under the Bill 
be distrained for at any time during the next current year, 
i.e.f up to the 26th March, 1884. 

Several Members dissenting, Mr. Druce explained that 
he was simply taking a case of rent becoming due once a 
year, but that the principal was the same whenever the rent 
became due. 

The President said that what he understood Mr. 
GiLSON Martin to mean was, that one could not distrain 
for rent after the tenancy had expired. As it did not 
become due until the tenancy expired, how could it be dis- 
trained for P 

Mr. Druce (continuing) agreed that a distraint could 
not be levied after a tenancy had expired ; but a prudent 
agent always took care that the last quarter's rent, 
or half-year's rent, became payable a month, or some 
other stated time, before the end of the term. A well- 
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drawn lease always contained a proviflion of the 

ImQj, as to the '^ sitting'' tenant It was to be ob- 
senred, in the first place, that this Bin was very strong 
against the '' sitting " tenant It appeared to him a remark- 
able £Etot, but it was the fact, that the words ''on quitting 
the holding ** did not ocenr in the Agricultural Holdings 
Act ; the words there were, that a tenant should be entitled 
to compensation ''on the determination of his tenancy." 
The present Bill contained both expressions, and, on first 
reading them, he had come to the conclusion that the 
one phrase or the other was superfluous, for if what was 
wanted was to define the position of the tenant who 
should obtain compensation, it appeared to him sufficient to 
say, as the Agricultural Holdings Act said« that a tenant 
should obtain compensation "on the determination of his 
tenancy'' or ''on quitting his holding"; but the words 
of this Bill were "on quitting his holding at the deter- 
mination of his tenancy," and, therefore, it seemed to be 
the intention of Her Majesty's Government to limit this 
Bill to the quitting tenant. Leave out the words "on 
quitting his holding," and he felled to see why the Bill 
should not apply to the sitting tenant as well as to the 
quitting tenant, for this simple reason, that if either of the 
parties to a contract of tenancy imported into it new terms, 
be the terms the increase of rent or the decrease of rent, or 
any other change, he apprehended that the tenancy, as it 
existed under the original contract, had determined in law, 
and a new tenancy at a new rent, or imder new conditions, 
at once commenced. K this Bill had simply said, as the 
Agricultural Holdings Act did, that a tenant at the deter- 
nunation of his tenancy could obtain compensation then, 
although he remained, nevertheless, as his tenancy under 
which he originally held determined, and the new tenancy 
oommenoed, he could obtain compensation from his land- 
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lord. The question was, how oould the rights of the parties 
be made dear if it were the wish, as it was of many parties, 
that the ^* sitting " tenant should be secured for his improve- 
ments P It seemed to him that the way in which it could 
be done was, before the new tenancy commenced, that 
valuers should, as Mr. Squa&by put it, deterxnine how 
much of the increased value, apflmm'Tig it to be increased, 
was attributable to the ordinary circumstances of the time, 
and how much to the improvements which the tenant had 
made. Assuming a portion to be attributable to the tenant's 
improvements, then the law should allow the tenant to 
receive compensation for that portion (just as if he were 
leaving his holding), or an equivalent in the form of an 
abatement of rent, and he confessed that, under such an 
arrangement, he fiedled to see that there was any risk of 
dual ownership. 

Mr. P. D. TuGKBTT (Fellow) said that having read a 
Paper connected with this subject, and having last year 
given evidence before the Gommittee of the House of 
Commons on distress for rent, there were some points on 
which he wished to say a few words. He supposed the 
time had gone by for discussing whether such a Bill were 
wanted, as it appeared to be understood that there was to 
be one ; but he oould not give up his own conviction that 
any interference in this country with perfect freedom of 
contract would be attended with considerable practical evils. 

He believed that to make the legal presumption per- 
feoUy just as between landlord and tenant, in the absence of 
any special agreement, was an object well worthy of l^is- 
lative effort, and until the Act of 1876, there had certainly 
been presumptions in favour of the landlord which were not 
just, and the Act of 1875 had really done material service 
in removing them. But he believed that interference with 
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the power of making a special contract in accordance with 
the special ciicumstances of each case, and of the particular 
persons ooncemed, would be found to lead to mifichieTouB 
results. If compulsory legislation were to be adrocated on 
broad grounds of national interest in relation to food supply, 
it should be carefully considered how it would affiBot the 
expenditure of landlords' as well as the expenditure of 
tenants' capital ; and he had a strong conviction that in tiiis 
country a rast deal more of landlords' capital than of 
tenants' capital was spent in improrements, and that there 
was great danger of stopping the expenditure of landlords' 
capital in order to promote the expenditure of a mubh 
smaller amount of tenants' capital. This danger arose 
from the impossibility of getting at the true &cts about past 
expenditure, and the inevitable mixing up of the results of 
landlords' and tenants' outlay, with the great practical 
advantage, in all cases of doubt, possessed by the man who 
has lived on the spot. If landlords found that the results of 
their own expenditure were liable afterwards to be claimed as 
tenants' property, it might prevent their laying out money on 
English estates, and tend to bring the latter nearer to the 
present condition of estates in Ireland, where it would 
not be thought a safe investment for a landlord to 
spend money on improving his own estate for his tenants. 
A compulsory Act was also calculated to discourage the 
granting of leases, and it would have been good policy to 
give power to contract out of it in the case of leases for 14 
or more years. 

He had been much struck with the results of an absence 
of actual experience of practical detail, combined with great 
scientific attainment, in some recent correspondence and 
speeches. That excellent nobleman the late Lord Ybrnon, 
whose opinion was so much and deservedly respected, used 
to dwell very much on the necessity of having a higher class 
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of men aa tenant-right yaluere, and at the same time he 
used to speak of the necessity of their going to look at the 
crops at several different seasons daring the last year or two 
of a tenancy before valuing. But even now the chief diffi- 
culty of getting good valuers was that farmers were seldom 
willing to pay enough to remunerate a professional man of 
any position ; how» then, could better valuers be obtained if 
three or four times as much of their time as at present were 
occupied in the work P Again, in reading some of the recent 
published correspondence and discussions, one would think 
that questions of several thousand pounds were proposed to be 
dealt with in one item for some great improvements, which 
would pay for scientific accuracyin ascertaining and determin- 
ing every fact and principle involved; whereas those who dealt 
with those things from day to day knew that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the single items would be very small, and that 
the great difficulty would be to ascertain the truth about 
them at all, and especially without incurring too much 
expense. For instance, a farmer would not generally have 
drained a whole farm, or even a whole field. If he claimed 
£100 for draining he would say he had put a few drains 
in wet places in each of a dozen fields, and it would be 
almost impossible to verify the facts years afterwards. 

A good deal was being written just now about the raising 
of rent on the improvements effected by the " sitting'' tenant, 
as he was called, and some previous speakers had discussed 
him. It seemed to him that if a landlord proposed to raise 
a tenant's rent in consequence of his own improvements, the 
tenant would naturally require the landlord first to give him 
a notice to quit, and having once done so, he (or the incom- 
ing tenant) would become liable to pay tenant-right for the 
improvements, and the knowledge of such liability would 
affect the rent which an incoming tenant would be willing to 
pay, and consequently the desire of the landlord for a change. 
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Far if it were alleged fhai a tenant would rather pay a hig^iar 
rent than moye, though the inoreaaed rent was due to an 
improYement for which he would be paid on leaving, it mini 
follow that a tenant who had made no snoh improvement 
would equally pay a higher rent rather than move, and the 
demand thus became simply one to have a foir rent judicially 
fixed inall oases. The suggestion was singularly contrary to 
the foot, according to the experience of the last five or ten 
yearsy whatever may have been the case fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

As regards the particular provisions of this BiU, it 
might be within the recollection of some gentlemen present 
that in a Paper he wrote last year he suggested that the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 was, on the whole, a good 
and useful measure, but that its usefulness was interfered 
with by its procedure clauses. He could never understand 
why a complete new procedure was wanted. A crop of 
wheat sown by an outgoing Lady-day tenant^ or a crop <^ 
roots by a Michaelmas tenanti with hay, straw, and other 
things, involved more property to be valued than the 
improvements contemplated by these Acts were likely often 
to amount to, and all this had always been done easily 
enough by voluntary valuation. WhyP Because the 
courts of law would compel payment in case of necessity, 
and that, in practice, was found sufficient Now it was 
proposed to have a brand new procedure with appointments 
within stated tunes, and appeals to county courts in remote 
places on particular days, when it might be very difficult to 
attend. He feared all this would be liable to occasion a 
great deal of trouble and needless expense. One new 
thing, and one only, so fu as he could see, had been wanted 
in the way of procedure, and that was an easier method of 
getting umpires appointed when valuers refused to agree on 
one, than was afforded by the Oommon Law Procedure Aot» 
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and he thought if the Land OommissioneTS had the power to 
appoint an mnpire in all saoh oases, that ironld be all that 
was wanted. In the present Bill the prooednre of the Act 
of 1875 seemed to have been adopted, but he was sorry to 
see that those who drew the present Bill had not also 
adopted the schedules of the older Ac<^ which he had always 
•onsidered a thoroughly well thought-out and raluable part 
of it. 

The point on which he thought this Bill more open to 
critiinsm was the entire absence of any limit as to the time 
after whioh the various classes of improyement should be 
deemed exhausted. In his judgment, it was .not fair to 
valuers, as a class, to place such an unlimited responsibility 
upon them. It was one that they could not satisfactorily 
deal with, without some assistance by a maximum of time. 
He admitted, when an improvement was thoroughly well 
executed, it was very difficult for the best valuer to judge 
of, or even ascertain, with any certainty what was done on a 
farm some years before. The outgoing tenant was in poe- 
sewion, and he and his labourers and friends would give a 
glowing account of the improvements, and a very gloomy 
one of the previous condition; whilst the incoming tenant, and 
probably the landlord also, would know nothing about thef acts. 
Again, suppose on entering a tenant paid for recent draining 
and left again 10 years later, was it likely he would admit that 
the drainage had deteriorated in that time, or that he would 
be willing to accept less than he had paid, if the law left 
it open to the valuers to give him as much P And how 
could any one prove the fact, or exactly how much it had 
deteriorated P and yet, it is a matter of general experience 
that drainage does get less and less effective as years go by, 
and is not really permanent, though, if well executed, it will 
last a great many years. He feared that a local valuer 
would not stand well with tenant-farmers, or get much 
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bnsinen, if he took upon himself to retuse without a verfr 
obvious reason what the law gave him full authority to 
allow ; and thus a burden would gradually be accumulated 
which would have to be wiped off at the expense of the 
landlord, as that of the Surrey custom has so frequently 
been. He would venture on one practical suggestion, viz., 
that it would be a great improvement if the three schedules 
of the Act of 1875 could be retained in this Bill, with the 
exception of removing draining from the first schedule to 
the second, putting the limit of time for drainage only at 20 
years, and for all other improvements in the second schedule 
at some shorter term. 

It would be remembered that all the improvements in 
the second schedule of the old Act required notice to be 
given to the landlord, and that they could not be proceeded 
with after a notice to quit had been given ; and also that 
the limit of time for the second schedule under the old Act 
was seven years., and for the third schedule two years. It 
seemed a startUng thing that an outgoing tenant should be 
able to claim for having marled or chalked land ten years 
before, having given no notice at the time and all possibility 
of independent evidence of what was really done being lost. 
He did not quite agree with some previous speakers that 
draining should be placed in the first schedule, because if 
one thing more than another was needful to good farming 
it was the draining of wet land ; but he thought it was a 
very dangerous principle to give the tenant a right of 
charging a farm with the value of drainage, without limiting 
it to some maximum number of years ; and as to marling, 
chalking, and other costly operations, as well as in the case 
of ordinary manurings, he thought it was very important 
to fix a Umit of time further than which no such claim 
should be carried back ; otherwise no previous enquiry could 
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ever show what claims might have to be met> and it would 
present a very awkward feature in valuing estates either for 
purchase or for mortgage, when it would not be to the interest 
of either landlord or tenant to give information. Possibly this 
subject might yet be further considered when the Bill got 
into Committee. 

Now, turning to a few details, he was sorry to notice 
that in Clause 7 there were left out two very excellent pro- 
visions, as to the particulars to be stated in the award, 
which were in the old Bill, viz., the original cost of the im- 
provement and its duration. These^ he thought, formed a 
very excellent check on the bona fdes of the whole thing, 
and he did not see how they could do anyone any harm. 

As to the year's notice to quit provided in all cases of 
existicg agreements by Clause 11, this practical question 
occurred to him. If, at a rent audit in November next, a 
Michaelmas tenant, who was now by written agreement 
entitled to give six months' notice to quit, asked for some- 
thing that had to be refused, and in consequence gave a 
notice to quit before the 31st of December, would it be a 
good notice P After the Act came into operation on the Ist 
January, nothing less than twelve months' notice would be 
good, but how would the Act apply to a tenancy with a six 
months' notice ending at the time of the conmiencement of 
the Act P 

Clause 12 seemed a little unnecessarily elaborate in 
giving the landlord the option of taking the fixtures at a 
valuation before a tenant could remove them, because it 
was the best thing that could happen to anyone to get 
valuation price for fixtures, and a simple enactment making 
them removable like trade fixtures would have answered 
every purpose. 
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Mr. Drt7GB ramarked that the Claiue was identical wiili 
Glause 68 of the Agrionltoral Holdings Aot» 1876. 

Mr. TuoKBiT replied that he belieyed that was true. 
The change did not say when a tenant might remoye fix- 
tares, but he supposed only whilst lawfully in possession, as 
in the case of trade or house fixtures. A right to re-enter 
and remoye after the tenancy had ceased would be yeiy in* 
conyenieni 

As to distress for rent, no one could be surprised that it 
was proposed to limit it to one year, because the Oommittee 
of last year reported in fayour of one year. But he still 
thought that two years would haye been the right limit, as 
in the case of tithe rent-charge. One year would be yeiy 
hard on some small fiirmers who might meet with some 
temporary loss, beoausoi where rent was receiyed quarterly 
and three months delay was allowed before each half-yearly 
audit, it would now be necessary, in case of failure to pay 
one half-year's rent, to distrain before the second rent audit ; 
and also haying regard to the long time it took to prosecute 
an action for ejectment, two yeaxB seemed to be the reason- 
able and proper limit. 

Then, as regarded the exemption of stock taken in on 
agistment, that proyidon was yery right in principle if fraud 
could be ayoided ; but if one of two innocent people must 
suffer through the fraud of a third, surely it ought to be the 
one who yoluntarily brought his stock on to another man's 
farm, and not the landlord who neyer let the farm for such 
a purpose. As he yentured to point out to the Committee 
last year, some greater precautions against fraud were 
needed, or it would be found when a man was likely to be 
distrained on, that the stock on the farm was claimed as be- 
longing to his father or father-in-law, or some other relation 
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or friend, and the law of distress might almost as well be 
abolished. He had yentnred to suggest to tiie Oommittee 
that only where keeping had been let by public auction 
should agisted stock be exempted from distress. At any 
rate, it surely ought to be enacted that no Uve or dead stock 
on a farm which had ever been the property of a tenant of 
that farm should be capable of exemption from distress on 
any allegation that it had ceased to be his property though 
continuing on the fann. 

The exemption of hired agricultural machinery would 
enable Mr. Howabd and others to organize a new system of 
supplying agricultural machinery on credit, by deferred pay- 
mentSy and the opening for fraud, by assignment to friends^ 
and so on, was not so material as in the case of Uve 
stock. 

By Olanse 19, the provisions of an Act of George IIL 
limiting the costs of distress were extended from £20 to 
£50, and the allowance for a man in possession was raised 
from 2^. 6d. to 5«. per day. Last year's Oommittee had 
questioned him in detail about the costs of distraining, and 
he had pointed out that in consequence of this Act no 
distress under £20 could be levied without cost to the 
landlord, because the charge for the levy was limited to 89., 
which no broker could be found to accept, and because a 
respectable man could not be put in possession at 28. 6d. a 
day. This Bill corrected the second grievance, but probably, 
by some accident, overlooked the first. The charge for the 
levy ought to be raised to 6 per cent on the amount. That 
would not come to too much for the work and responsibility 
upon £20, or even on £50, and if it were not done, an 
existing grievance woidd be extended fix>m £20 cases up to 
£50. This point had been noticed by Mr. Bbx. 

By Olause 20, the Bill abolished the two appraisements 
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by two oiher licensed yaluen. He was asked by the 
Onmnittee how the oost of distramingooold be reduoed, and 
it was his suggestion that these two appraisements did not 
reaJly afford the protection to the tenant for which they 
were originally intended and might rery well be saved. 
But he had added that the distraining broker should be 
required to deliyer to the tenant a schedule of the things 
taken, with his own estimate of tbeir value, which he might 
be required to do without extra charge beyond the 5 per 
cent, for the levy. But this precaution had been overlooked 
in the BiU, and hence arose the defect to which Mr. Rxx 
had alluded, — that the tenant would be deprived of the 
opportunity of getting some friend to purchase the goods at 
some known price. Probably the two points he had last 
named would be amended in Committee. 

As the whole of this BiU only appUed to agricultural 
tenancies, it appeared that in future the regulations about 
levying distress for rent would differ according to the nature 
of the holding, which would introduce another complexity 
into the state of the law, likely in some cases to lead to 
difficulty, as there were, no doubt, cases of land held with 
a house as to which it must remain in doubt whether this 
Act would apply or not, and, therefore, whether the goods 
must be sold in 6 days or 15 days, and whether appraise- 
ments will be needed or not. 

He very cordially agreed with what Tub Prbsiiibnt had 
put into his abstract, that an Act like this, which was 
going to be in the hands of many people in the country 
who were not lawyers, certainly ought to be complete in 
itself, and not refer to portions of another Act. He sup • 
posed this was a short way of drawing a Bill to avoid 
unnecessary discussion in Committee, but he hoped that at 
a later stage all clauses of the Act of 1876 that were going 
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to be retained would be printed in the new Bill itself, and 
the Act of 1876 wholly repealed. 

It showed how much this Bill had been copied from the 
Act of 1875, that in Gaase 29 the Land Commissioners 
were called the ^^ Inclosure Commissioners/' although their 
title had been changed in the interval by another Act of 
Parliament 

Mr. B. W. Mann (Fellow) feared that the Bill would 
lay the foundation of a good deal of litigation in the future, 
unless indeed there were an addition to it that men of sane 
mind and full age might make their own agreements, not- 
withstanding the Act 

like Mr. Edwabd Clarks, he could not see how " £Edr 
and reasonable compensation '' could be assessed in a way 
likely to be satisfactory to both parties. It was a mere 
phrase, and afforded no basis to work upon. 

Again, how was it possible to estimate the value of 
drainage to the incoming tenant. Indeed, the incoming 
tenant might deny its value altogether, in view of the par- 
ticular way in which he proposed to cultivate the land. The 
only way to arrive at a valuation was by considering what 
was the letting value of the land — ^in other words, what the 
incoming tenant would give for it. To attempt to fix what the 
incoming tenant was to give was to introduce the principle of 
fair rent. If any interference of the kind were necessary in 
the case of land, why, as Mr. Watnby had said, was it not 
equally necessary in the case of houses? As a rule, tenants 
of land did nothing to improve their holdings, but it was a 
common thing to find tenants of houses improving them 
considerably, though they had no interest in them beyond a 
short term. Those who had much to do with house pro- 
perty must have frequently met with cases of great hard- 

38) 
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ship to tenants, who, after laying out large snms of money 
in improving their dwellings, were called upon to sorrGnder 
their improvements to the landlord at the expiration of iheir 
tenancy ; yet no one ever thought of putting in a claim for 
compensation in a case of the kind, as the assumption was that 
the tenant acted with his eyes wide open ; and the same 
reasoning applied to tenants of land. 

Mr. H. 0. Newmabch (Professional Associate) agreed 
entirely with Mr. Mamn in thinking that this Bill was 
raising a great mountain of litigation between landlord and 
tenant. He would not attempt to discuss the BQl in detail, 
but there were one or two points to which he might perhaps 
refer. He thought that giving the power to the tenant 
to drain the land against the will of the landlord, and then 
saddling the landlord with the cost of it, whether it came 
out of his pocket in a lump sum or was spread over a period 
of years, was a very great hardship. 

As to distress for rent, he agreed with those who had 
spoken on the point that one year was too little. When 
rents were payable quarterly and received half-yearly, and 
where the custom was to give considerable credit, and not to 
worry the tenant for his Michaelmas rent until after Christ- 
mas, or the Lady-day rent till after Midsummer, tenants 
would be considerably affected by the contemplated change^ 
for the landlord would not be able to do what he had done 
hitherto, but would be compelled to look more closely after 
his interests. 

Another point that struck him was that on some farms 
one found a very small amount of distrainable property. 
During the grassing time, for instance, there was very little 
to distrain on, so that a landlord might have to take sudden 
action^ or lose his chance of recovery. Great stress wa9 
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laid on the position of the tenant-farmer with reference to 
improYements, but yery little regard was had to the 
landlord's daims in respect of the deterioration of his land 
by bad fanning. 

The President said that it was a difficult business to 
sum up a discussion of that kind; but he thought he 
might say that, upon the whole, the Members of the 
Institution were rather satisfied than dissatisfied with the 
Bill. They regarded it as a more moderate measure than 
they had been led to expect, and although many took the 
view that Mr. Fowler had taken, namely, that it was an 
unnecessary Bill which would interfere with dealings 
between landlord and tenant in connection with landed 
property, yet, nevertheless, it was undesirable to obstruct its 
passage through Parliament By some means or other, 
things had drifted into a state under which people were not 
to be allowed in the future to go on as they had done in the 
past, and he could only hope that future generations would 
not be much the worse for it. 

There was, no doubt, one very great advantage secured 
under this Bill in the First part of the schedule. Those 
additions to property which, under all circumstances, were 
not improvements, although, under some circumstances, such 
as it might be very desirable for tenants to have, were, under 
this Bill, not permitted to be made at the landlord's expense 
except with his consent. That was a very great point 
gained. 

^s to draining, he thought, as a whole, that it was the 
opinion of the most experienced Members of the Institution 
that it would be as well that the question should be put on the 
same footing as the improvements named in the First part of 
the schedule, and that the landlord should have some veto as 
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to the oarrying It out He oonld not help thinking that 
before the Bill passed through Parliament something would 
be done to protect the landlord in caacs of doabtfol expe- 
diency — oases where perhaps half-a-dozen men would think 
that draining would be an improvement, and another half- 
dozen would say it would be no gain whatever. 

The '' sitting tenant " question had not been so much 
discussed as might have been expected. He supposed the 
reason was that the " sitting tenant " was a more difficult 
man to deal with than had been supposed. He ventured to 
think that the " sitting tenant " was just as much dealt 
with under this Bill, as it stood, as the outgoing tenant He 
was fully alive to the point raised by Mr. Squaret, that it 
would be unfair if a landlord might raise the rent on the 
'* sitting tenant's " own improvements. But he (Thb 
President) flailed to see how a landlord could raise the 
tenant's rent without first puttiug an end to the old 
tenancy by notice to quit, and in that case he was no longer 
a '' sitting tenant/' but an outgoing one, and entitled to 
compensation. Under this Bill, whether intended or not, 
two interests in land would be created — ^the landlord's 
interest, which existed already, and the tenant's interest^ to 
the extent to which he had improved the land. He ven- 
tured to think that if some of the greatest experts of the 
Institution were asked to determine what, in many cases, was 
the value to an incoming tenant of improvements which an 
outgoing tenant had made in the land, a question would 
have been put to them which, for the first time in their lives, 
they could not satisfactorily answer. 

An improvement which was only due to good farming 
was not one that belonged to the tenant, because the only 
conditions upon which the landlord consented to let him 
the land were, that it should be cultivated according to the 
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rales of good htusbandiy. The natural fertility of some soils 
was such that under grateful treatment they were always 
improving. But the tenant should not be entitled to daim 
for improvement unless he bad done something in accordance 
with the rules of good husbandry over and above the 
ordinary operations of his business, which had given him 
some benefit in the land, which the land would not have 
possessed if he had not done it. He had been almost laughed 
at in that room for sometimes saying a word in defence 
of Surrey custom, but the Surr^ custom provided for some 
of the matters dealt with in the Bill. For instance, it was a 
part of the custom of Surrey, that for such operations of 
husbandry as an incoming tenant was required to pay for on 
entering a farm, he should be entitled to charge when he 
quitted. 

If, during the last four years of his lease, a tenant 
farmed badly, the land ran down in condition; although 
the tenant might get as much profit by that system of 
management as he would do if he farmed highly and did 
not get paid for acts from which he had not derived iull 
benefit. If, for example, he put dressing on the land the 
benefits of which would not be exhausted until two straw 
crops had been taken, and he had only taken one, there 
remained an act of husbandry which belonged to the tenant 
In this Bill there was not a single word in reference to the 
various customs of the country^ except the provision that 
where any custom existed the Bill should not apply. 

In such a case as that in which land had been marled 
at the expense of the tenant and improvement had accrued for 
which the tenant had not had the full benefit, it was right that 
he should get consideration from the incoming tenant. But in 
dealing with tlie question under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament instead of by agreement or lease, the door was 
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opened for fraud, a&d he had not the aUghtert doubt that a 
yerjr large number of fictitious claims for improTements 
would be preferred if the Bill passed. 

As to the '^ sitting tenant,'" he foiled to see that he was 
not provided for. If he continued a '* sitting tenant,'^ he 
continued to enjoy the full profit of the money he had sunk 
in the land. If he quitted his farm and went into another, 
he would haye to pay to about the same extent as he would 
have to receive from his own. But, unless he went into a 
form which was unimproved by tenant's outlay he would not 
be able to keep the money in his pocket, and he might not 
be as well off as he was on the one which it was assumed 
his skill and capital had so much improved. There was 
nothing wanted from Parliament to provide for a supposed 
omission in respect of the " sitting tenant" While he con- 
tinued in occupation he had the full benefit of his outiay, 
and if his landlord wished to raise his rent he must first put 
an end to the tenancy. He would then have the landlord 
at his mercy. 

Befemngto the arbitrator who would be employed under 
the Bill, and to Mr. Tuckett's remarks thereon, it was 
quite true that they would not be able to get Mr. Tuckbtt to 
make valuations at the price referred to, and he thought it 
would be found that the employment of valuers would be so 
expensive for comparatively small results that one side would 
be afraid and the other would not dare to employ them. He 
believed that the result of the passing of this BiQ would be 
that a portion of the landowners of this country would in 
future form their own lands, and it would not be so good for 
the country that they should do so, because they would be 
content if they made a profit equivalent to the rent which 
they now received, plus the amount which they would have 
to pay their boUiflb for carrying on the business. He knew 
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of one landowner who was edncating his son with the express 
view that he was going to farm his own land. He hoped 
the umpire question would not be confused with the appoint* 
ment of arbitrators. Provision should be made for the 
appointment of an umpire where arbitration failed to do so. 
He did not think the Oommon Law Procedure Act would 
apply. He had had a case, in his own practicOi within the 
last two years in which he had been unable to get an umpire 
appointed, and he could not see a way through the Oonmion 
Law Procedure Act that would remove the difficulty. Li 
that case a lease expressly provided for the appointment of 
two arbitrators, and that they should appoint an umpire. 

A proposal had been made, but he (The Pbesidbnt) 
would enquire, why P that the Land Commissioners of England 
should appoint these umpires. He (The President) spoke 
perfectly disinterestedly, for the present was the last time 
that he would have the opportunity of speaking as the Presi- 
dent of that Institution. Nevertheless, he could but feel 
that a future President would have mu(^ better opportunities 
of selecting an umpire than the fiiture Land Commissioners, 
who indeed might not know as much of the question as 
the Commissioners at present in office. 

Concerning the law of distress, the view of the majority 
of the Members of the Institution was, that the proposed 
one year should be made two years, and that it would be a 
great improvement in the Bill. The provision as to agisted 
stock and hired machinery would, he feared, lead to fraud if 
there were no safety-valve provided. 

It was within his own experience that the provision 
which protected a lodger's goods in a house was very much 
abused. In distraining for rent in a house it was often found 
that one room in that house was well famished, and that 
all the furniture in it belonged to a son or a daughter or 
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some other relation of the tenant of the hotaae, and that the 
rest of the house was very badly furnished. There were 
many other points to which, had time permitted, he should 
hare been glad to refer. 

The Meeting then separated. 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Monday, May 28<A, 1883. 



Edward Rtde (President) in the Chair. 



Messrs. C. J. Mann and W. L. Yernon having been 
requested to act as Scrutineers of the ballot for the Election 
of Council, the balloting list submitted by the Council in 
accordance with the Bye-laws and the record of attendance 
of the Members of Council were read, and the ballot 
declared open. 

The Report of the Council on the state of the Institution 
and the Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the year 
1882 were read. 

Kesolyed — " That the Report of the Gounoil and the Balance 
Sheet be received and approYed, and be printed and circulated with 
the * Transactions.' " 

Besolyed— *' That the thanks of the Institution be given to 
Messrs. A. Gaxribd and R. ViaEss for the efficient performance of 
their duties as Auditors. 

Resolved — " That the thanks of the Institution are due and 
be given to the President, the Vice-Presidents, and the other 
Members and Associates of Council, for the able manner in which 
they have administered the affairs of the Institution." 

Besolyed — " That the thanks of the Institution be given to 
Mr. John Wornham Penfold (the Honorary Secretary), to Mr. 
Julian 0. Boqers (the Secretary), and other officers of the Institu- 
tion, for the able manner in which they have executed their several 
duties." 

The President presented the following Prizes won by 
Candidates in the Professional Examinations 1883 : — 

THE INSTITUTION PRIZE OP £26. 

To William Gustavus Stanhope Rolleston, placed first 

in the Students' Profioiency Examination 1883. 

THE SPECIAL PRIZE OF £20. 

To Charles Satchell, placed second in the Students' 

Proficiency Examination 1883. 
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THE DBIVEB PBIZE OF £26. 

To Heitrt John Trbaowbll, placed first in the Ex- 
amination (1883) for Non-Student Candidates for the daas 

of Professional Associates. 

The Ballot haying been dosed, the Scrutineers reported 
that the following gentlemen had been elected as Council 
for the ensuing year : — 

PreiidmU. 

THOMAS SICITH-WOGLLBT. 



Viee-PresidmUs. 



EDWABD Sanson 

WILLIAM JAMXS BBADEL 



KLIAS PmS SQUABET 
ROBERT COLLIER DRIVER 



Members of Oaundl. 



FRANCIS VIOERS 
VIRGOE BUCKLANB 
CHARLES JOHN 8H0FPEE 
THOMAS CHATFEILD CLARKE 
DANIEL WATNET 



JAMES MARTIN 
WILLIAM FOWLER 
HENRY JAMES CASTLE 
ROBERT LAKE COBB 
ALEXANDER MILNE DUNLOP 



CHRISTOPHER OAKLET. 

ProfesMonal Associate of OouneiL 

HON. CECIL THOMAS PARKER. 

Assodaies of OouncU. 

FREDERICK MEADOWS WHITE^ Q.C. 
SIR FREDERICK JOSEPH BRAMWELL| F.R.S. 

Bbsolvxd — "Thftt the thanks of the Meeting be giTen to 
MeMTB. C. J. Mamm and W. L. Vbbnon for their Benrioea as 
SeratineerB." 

A vote of thanks to the President for his oonduot in 
the Chair having been passed unanimously, the 
separated. 
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THE FTFTEBNTH 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



Annual G-eneral Meeting, May 28th, 1883. 

The past year has witnessed the completion of a long 
series of important steps in the development of the InstitU' 
tion^ and the commencement of what may be regarded as 
its permanent conditions of existence. The time will, there- 
fore, be opportune for a brief review of what has been 
accomplished during the last 15 years. In this brief period 
the Institution has grown into a body comprising nearly 
1,000 Members, representing every branch of Surveyor's 
practice, and includmg among the Associates' Class many 
eminent membero of the kindred professions. Seven years 
after its foundation it had already achieved a position of 
sufficient prominence to secure it recognition in an important 
Act of Parliament, and six years later obtained a Charter of 
Incorporation, conferring important privileges on its 
Members. The grant of the Charter was preceded by the 
introduction, and followed by the development of a system 
of Professional Examinations which has found favour with 
the Profession, and which bids fair to powerfully influence 
the future of the Institution and the status of the general 
body of Surveyors. 

During these 16 years the Institution has accumulated 
an estate out of surplus resources valued at nearly £14,000 ; 
has provided itself with a suitable house ; has got together 
a Liorary, rich in a class of works specially useful to Sur- 
veyors, and has published 15 volumes of ''Transactions," 
forming a valuable storehouse of professional information. 
These are results which will be regarded with just pride by 
the Members, and which warrant a sanguine forecast of the 
future of the Institution. 

Some of the steps enumerated have involved the adop- 
tion of arrangements not contemplated in the original 
constitution of the Society, but care has been taken to keep 
any necessary changes within the narrowest limits consistent 
with the express provisions of the Charter. 

The new By-bws were the subject of very anxious con- 
sideration by the Council, both in view of their intrinsic 
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importance and of the cost and difficulty attending their 
modification when once passed by the Privy Goxmcil.^ Hie 
task of preparing them was complicated by the necessity for 
making provision for a prospective as well as for a present 
state of tnings. The arrangements for effecting these objeds 
need not be described in the Report, as they are now fiEtmiliar 
to the Members who have studied the new By-Laws. 

One of the first duties of the Council, after the confir- 
mation of the By-Laws, was to carry out the division of the 
general class of Associates into the two classes of Pro- 
fessional and non-Professional Associates, as required by 
the Charter. Careful consideration was given to the case 
of each Associate, and the Council are glad to state that 
the task was accomplished without causing dissatisfaction to 
anyone concerned. 

The sub-division of the Associate Class seemed to make 
it desirable to provide for the separate representation of the 
Professional Associates on the Council. Provisions for the 
purpose were accordingly introduced into the new By-Laws, 
and have been given effect to in the election which takes 
place to-day. 

The Common Seal of the Institution, executed from a 
design furnished by a special Committee of the Council, has 
now been received from Messrs. Wton, to whom its pre- 
paration was entrusted, and will, it is hoped, meet with the 
approval of the Members. 

The Council think it right to call the attention of 
Members to the fact that the Charter and By-Laws make 
joint provision for the renewal, at the commencement of 
each year, of the Diploma-Certificate, in the form of a notifi- 
cation coinciding with the receipt for the year's subscription. 
Attention may also be called to the By-Laws relating to the 
forfeiture and cancellation of Diploma-Certificates. These 
are safeguards which, while in no way diminishing the 
value of the Diploma-Certificate to the general body of 
Members, will enable the Council to protect the Institution 
against abuse of its privileges. 

It will be observed that a considerable sum of money has 
been spent upon the premises during the year. The Council 
being bound, under the covenants of the lease, to execute 
extensive internal repairs, took the opportunity of re- 
decorating the principal rooms, and of remedying some 
acoustic defects in the Lecture Hall. No frirther expenditure 
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of the kind will^ it is believed, be needed for some years 
to come. 

As the Examinations have been so iiilly dealt with in 
a recent Statement^ prepared by the Secretary for the infor- 
mation of the Members, it is unnecessary to do more than 
glance at them in this Report. The results have been such 
as to encourage the Council in the belief that the system is 
well adapted for the ends in view and is likely to meet 
with increasing success from year to year. 

The Council take the opportunity of acknowledging 
their obligation to those Members and Associates who have 
undertaken the arduous duties of Examiners. It would be 
invidious to single out any one of these gentlemen for special 
mention, where all have given their services so ungrudgmgly. 
There are others, however, who have acted as Honorary 
Examiners, though unconnected with the Institution, whose 
names should find a place in this Report. They are Pro- 
fessor W. Frbam, of Downton, Mr. Warrington Smvth, 
F.R.S., Mr. A. Gunn, of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and Mr. P. Gordon Smifh, of the Local Government 
Board. 

Since the date of the last Report I Honorary Member, 
70 Fellows, 70 Professional Associates, and 13 Associates 
have been elected, representing, with Students, 177 of all 
dasses. From this number have to be deducted two Members 
who have resigned and eight who have died during the year, 
leavme a net increase of 167 of all classes. There are now 
13 ^noraiy Members, 644 Fellows, 218 Professional 
Associates; 74 Associates, and 38 Students. 

Severed old and esteemed Members of the Institution 
have died during the year, among whom may be mentioned 
Mr, J. Collier, Mr. J» Brown, Mr. F. F. Fox, Mr. F. G. 
EiLOART and Mr. W. Snooke, who were among its earliest 
Members. The Institution has lost, by the death of 
Mr. W. H. Harrison, Q.C., one of its most distinguished 
Associates, and by that of Lord Yernon (whose election took 
place a few days before his decease), one who took great 
interest in the profession, and was most desirous of 
promoting its welfare. Obituary notices of these and 
other Members are published as an appendix to this 
Beport. 

The Balance Sheet shows an increase in the receipts 

♦ See Vol. XV., page 335. 
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from all sources oommensorate with the growth of the 
Institution daring the year. The expenditore, as compared 
with the previous year, has, it will be seen, been swelled by 
the sum spent in the repairs and redecorations already 
referred to. 

The Balance Sheet for the year ending Dec Slst, 1882, 
shows the following results : — 



186 7 9 



RaoaiPTB. 

£ «. d, 

Totftl Berenae . . .9,681 10 
Bevenae Balance in 

hand, Jannaiy let, 

1883 

Entrance Feee and life 

Compositions carried 

to Capital .... 

Interest 

Transferred from Ba- 

Tenne 

Capital Balance in hand, 

Janoaiy 1st, 1883 . 



882 
7 16 

666 

176 




4 



3 



£4,487 18 8 



EXFBIDITUBB. 

Total Payments oat of 

Bevenue, Cnirent 

Expenses . . . .1,888 19 
Transferred to Capital 666 
Beyenne Balance in hand, 

December Slst, 1882 178 17 
Total Payments oat of 

Bevenae, Fomitore 

and Fittings ... 64 16 

Invested 1,406 8 6 

Capital Balance in hand, 

December Slst, 1883 349 19 U 



4. 



9 


5 



^487 18 8 



In addition to the above Cash Balances^ Stock to the 
amount of £770 6«. 6d. Consols, £721 9«. 5d. New Three 
per Cents (of which £100 is invested in the libraiv 
Account), £200 in North British Railway Preference Stodk 
(on account of the Crawter bequest), and £1,000 in 
Exchequer Bills. 

A summary of the Receipts and Expenditure for the 
present year, up to this date, is as follows : — 



Beoxxpts. 

£ i. d. 

Total Bevenne . . .3,306 6 6 
Bevenue Balance in hand, 

January Ist, 1883 . 158 17 5 

Entrance Fees . . . 405 

Interest 3 17 10 

Capital Balance in hand, 

January Ist, 1883 . 249 12 11 



ies,023 19 7 



EzpiNDirnss. 

£ 9. d. 

Payments oat of Be- 
venue, Current Ex- 
penses 3,309 8 

Bevenue Balance in hand, 
May 37th, 1883 . . 66 3 7 

Investments .... 400 

Capital Balance in hand. 
May 37th, 1888 .. 368 16 9 

Jg8,023 19 7 



In addition to the above cash balances the amount of 
Stock now inrested in Consols is £770 6s. 6d. ; in New 
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Three per Gents., £721 ds. 5d. ; in North Biitifih Bailway 
Preference Stock, £200 ; in Exchequer Bills, £1,000 ; and 
on depofiit with London and Westminster Bank, £1,260. 

Tne Library Balance in hand is, in addition to the 
£100 inyested in New Three per Gents, £482 3«. 8d. 

It is proposed to transfer the Stock standing in the 
names of yanous grouns of former Trustees Tan omce which 
has become extinct iinaer the Gharter) into me name of the 
Corporation. 

The total liabilities for rent, rates, printing, and current 
expenses amount to about £60. 

The attention of the Gouncil has been directed during 
the year to certain features of the Greneral Order made 
under the Solicitors' Remuneration Act, 1881, held likely 
to effect inter-relations of long standing between Sunreyors, 
Solicitors, and their mutual clients; and the Gouncil, in 
response to an invitation from the Incorporated Law Society, 
made a representation to the Gouncil of that body depre- 
cating, alike on public and professional ground^, any 
departure from wdl-established usage. The matter is now 
under consideration by the authorities constituted by the 
Act 

Several valuable Papers, on which interesting discussions 
have taken place, have been read during the Session. 

The introduction of a Tenants' Compensation Bill by the 
Government has been long anticipated, as the natural outcome 
of the Report of the Royal Gommission on Agriculture. Owing 
to the magnitude of the interests involved, interests in which 
Surveyors are peculiarly concerned, the publication of the 
Bill has been awaited with some anxiety, and the Gouncil 
made arrangements for its discussion at the earliest possible 
moment. 

In conclusion, the Gouncil tender their thanks to the 
Members for their unwavering support, which has greatly 
encouraged them in their labours, and without which much 
that has been done would have remained unaooompUshed. 
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1889 BECEIPT8. J ^4. M M. d, i i.d. 

il9F«Uowa'SabMri^tt(maforl88S,atM80. 1,819 17 

8 , ,. pmrtpiida • • ® ,«.. « * 

IJBSB 

9OlAMoaUtM*8ate0iiptfoiuforl8Ba,atiN8f.Od. 4» 9 

SSStudenU' „ „ „ ,, £1 li^Od. » f 

t,m 1 1 

Bin of ArUtntion B«oms TIS M 1 

Divldttids j^j. Kvl 
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G APITAI 

J «.<!. iB M, d, M ». i 

106 New FttUowi' Entnnoe Fe«t. tA£6 5».0d 540 15 

11 FellowB* Entranee Fees, BaUnoe on Transfer. iBS 9i. Od. tt S 

8 „ Ufe Composition Fees 94 10 

688 7 

71 New A.saooistos' Entranoe Fees, at 48 8f . 0<i 2SB 18 

8BB •> 

Interest on it900 N.B. Bailway Preforenoe Stook (Orawter Bequest) 7 II I 

Trsniferred from Beyenne 6K 9 I 

Balanoe In hsnds of Treascirer, January 1st, 188S 115 1 1 

in,7i9»j 
LIBBABT 

Donations to December 81st, 1888 Bili 

DiTidends !«• 

Balanoe in hands of Treasurer, January 1st, 1882 llBli* 
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Barenue Aooount i,717fl" 

Capital „ 1.719*^ 

n 

ASSETS A)i» 

Cash in hands of Treasurer and Seoretary ^if 

Valae of Fumitore and Becks fl;fBI 9 1 

iDTesfanents— New Three per Gents 781 9 S 

„ North British RaUway Preference Stook 90000 

„ Consols 770 6 6- 

„ Exchequer Bills .. 1,000 

On Deposit—London and Westminster Bank 1,960 

g^paa 

Bubseriptions and Entrance Fees due. but unpaid at date 96L II 

Value of Premises, No. 12, Great G«oi|{e Street SjBOS 4 

Fees for use of Booms, due but unpaid at date [ 20 I 



[INSTITUTION. 



nsB Ybab ENDma Dbcbmbbr Slerry 1882. 



€x. 



lCOOUNT. 
1888. EXPENDITURE. ^ ,. ^ ^ ,. ^ 

cut SMlfilO 

unnmoe, Bates, ftnd TazM ^ 116 9 7 

OAl, Ught, and Water 48 16 

404 1 6 

•pain 968 6 8 

tationciiT, Postage and Bscelpt Stamps,- Books of ▲oooimt, Pablieatlans, fto 186 18 6ft 

■Inrles and Wages 706 15 8l 

oosehold Effects, and Honsekeeper's Petty Gash Expenses, Tea, Ooffee, and SnndryDisbarsements 74 6 8 

saaninatiotts — Examiners' Fees 16 16 

Adyertlsements 16 6 

Printing 80 15 6 

87 7 

Lees Sale of Book of ExaminatioB Bnles 688 

88 4 10 

nbUoation of ** Transaotions "—Printing and Liihography 174 14 6 

OoTcrs and Binding 18 11 U 

Beporting 87 16 

886 r~6 
Less Sale of ** Transaotions "and Ctoters .. 44 6 6 

181 16 11 

eneral Printing 90 17 

ransf erred to Oapital 65600 

sah in hands of 8eoretai7, December 81st, 1888 8000 

„ „ Treasurer „ „ „ 158 17 5 

178 17 5 

iga, 717 17 8 

.CCOUNT. — - 

£ $. d, £ 9. d, 

amitare and FitUnffs 64 15 1 

nxohsse of £1.000 Ot. Od. Exchequer Bills 1,006 8 6 

„ i898 109. lei. New Three per Cents 400 

1,405 8 6 

alanee in hands of Tre«snrer, December 81st, 1888 849 18 11 



4^1,719 16 6 

lCCOUNT. 

' £ $. d, 

orehase of Books and Maps 718 

alanoe in hands of Treasnrer, December 81st, 1888 858 11 4 

JB865 18 6 

lARY. 

£ $, d, 

evenne 8,588 19 9 

apltal 1,470 8 7 

ibrary 7 18 

alance in hands of Treasurer and Secretary, December 81st, 1888 787 1 8 

£4,806 6~ 

ilABILITIE S. 

_^„^ £ f ■ d. 

M C^narter's Bent to Xmns 1883 68 10 

DSlv Housekeeping, and Tarious Accounts 838 8 9 

18,887 9 4 



Bumined wtth the Books and Vonohen, and found 
I8l»iraf,188a 



'ound oo n rec t , 

bobxbtV1oeb& X j^u^ 

ABTHUB aAERABD. f -«««««>«. 



£18,778 16 1 
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APPENDIX TO VOL. XV. 



HABBY GEORGE BOLAM (FeUow) was born in 
1846, at Whitburn, in the County of Durham, and was the 
third son of the late Wm. Bolam, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a 
gentleman well known and in extensive praotioe as a Land 
Agent in that town. After leaving the Pulteney College in 
Bath, Mr. H. G. Bolam was trained in the Baby Castle 
Estate Offioe under his grandfather and uncle, Mr. T. F. and 
Mr. W. T. SoARTH, and obtained in 1876 the appointment 
of Estate and Mineral Agent to the late Earl of Shrbwb- 
BURT, which he retained till 1881, when he resigned the 
Estate Agency, retaining the Mineral Agency up to the 
time of his death. In 1881 he moved to London, and 
commenced general practice as a Land Agent and Mining 
Engineer. In May 1882 Mr. Bolam went out to Colorado 
on a Mining Survey, and whilst there had a sunstroke, 
which obliged him to relinquish business. He was attacked 
with pneumonia in March last, and died on Good Friday at 
Kew York firom that disease. 

JOHN BBOWN (Fellow) was bom at Stenton, in the 
County of Haddington, in June 1816, and spent the earlier 
years of his life in assisting his father, who was engaged in 
business as a Land Agent at that place. When about 
26 years of ag^ Mr. Bbown moved to Derbyshire, where 
he secured an appointment as Assistant Agent on the 
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Hardwiok Estate. A few years later he became Ohief 
Agent on the Wingerworth Estate, and took up his resi- 
dence in that parish. He was shortly afterwards appointed 
Agent for several other Estates, and gradually formed an 
extensive Land-Agency business. A few years later he 
removed to Elmton Park, but afterwards purchased Bose 
Hilly to which he removed in 1851, and continued to reside 
there up to the time of his deatL Mr. Bbown took great 
interest in local affairs at Chesterfield, entering the Town 
Gouncil in 1863, and being elected Mayor in 1879, an 
ofBice which he filled for three years in succession, and held 
at the time of his death. Mr. Brown was elected a Fellow 
of the Institution in December 1871. His death took place 
at Bose Hill on May 25ih, 1882, in the 67th year of his 
age. 

JOHN COLLEEB (Fellow) died on the 3rd June, 
1881, at his residence, Wychwood, Putney, in which parish 
he had lived and taken great interest for many years. Mr. 
Collier, who was 53 years of age at the time of his 
death, was elected to the office of Architect to the Baiters' 
Company about 18 years -ago, after having been successful 
in competing for the Surveyorship of their Aknshonses, and 
on the 7th January, 1864, a resolution was passed, printed on 
vellum, and presented to him, with £1 50 and the Freedom and 
Lively of the Company, free of charge, in acknowledgment 
of his architectural skill. He was also Surveyor to the 
Watermen's Company, the Parish of St. Mary-at-Hill, 
Wittenhall's Trust, and the College of Surgeons, an Associate 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and one of the earliest 
Members of The Surveyors' Institution. Among other 
works, he was Architect of Old Trinity House, Water Lane, 
of the Witney Com Exchange, Asthaby Vicarage and 
Schools, &c., &C. He also received the second premium for 
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the London Orphan Asylum at Watford« The last build- 
ings he undertook were the new offices for The City I^ess, 
in Aldersgate Street. 

FERDINAND GOZNA EILOART (FeUow) was bom 
in London in March 1824. At the age of 18 he was 
articled to W. H. Hammond, of 28, Chancerjr Lane, after- 
wards entering the office of Messrs. Yioers, of FrederidE's 
Place, with whom he remained for nearly six years. In 
1861 Mr. EiLOABT went into business for himself at Bedford 
Bow, but a few months later was invited by his old employer, 
Mr. Hammond, to join him in partnership, an offer which 
he accepted. This business was carried on under ihe 
names of Hammond and Eiloart for 14 years, at No. 27, 
Chancery Lane. During these years Mr. Eiloabt was 
appointed Assessor to two of the leading Fire Offices in 
London, — appointments which he continued to hold until his 
death. In 1872 he was retained by the School Board for 
London to purchase their sites, and acted for the Board in 
this capacity for three years, when a permanent Surreyor 
was appointed upon the staff of the Board. He still con- 
tinued, however, to appear for the Board in aU their 
principal compensation cases, in which his skill and ex- 
perience were of great value to his clients. Mr. Eiloart 
held several important agencies, and enjoyed a large general 
practice as a Surveyor. He died suddenly on the 16th 
February, 1888, of rupture of the heart. 

FREDERICK FRANCIS FOX (Fellow), of Mel- 
bourne, near Derby, succeeded his father and great-unde in 
the agency of the Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, and Northamptonshire estates owned by Lord 
Melboxtrne, subsequently by Yiscountess Palmbbstok, 
and at present by Earl Cowfeb, He was also Agent, for 
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the 15 years preceding his death, to the estates of Earl 
Febbebs, in Leicestershire and Staffordshire. Mr. Fox 
was distinguished for his excellent business qualifications 
and his high personal character, and few men have been 
more successful in winning and retaining the regard and 
confidence of the owners and tenants with whom his 
business brought him in contact. Mr. Fox was no exception 
to the rule that the busiest men find the most leisure for 
extraneous work. He was identified with most of the phi- 
lanthropic movements of his native town, and took an 
active part in all local undertakings, aiding them by his 
advice and presence and by the large and unostentatious 
charity which was one of his most eminent characteristics. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Institution in January 1874. 
For a year before his death Mr. Fox's health began to 
decline ; his death taking place, of apoplexy, on the 24th 
March last, in the 66th year of his age. 

THOMAS MOBGAN GEPP (Associate) was the eldest 
son of the late Thomas Frost Gepp, Esq., who was 
formerly for many years in practice as a Solicitor at 
Chelmsford. He was born in the year 1806, was educated 
at the Grammar School at Felsted, Essex, and subse- 
quently at the Charterhouse. Mr. Gepp was admitted 
a Solicitor in 1830, and succeeded bis father in the 
oflSce of Under-Sheriff of Essex in 1832. For many 
years he held the office of Essex County Treasurer, 
was Registrar of the Chehnsford County Court, and since 
1863 had acted as R^istrar of the Archdeaconry of St. 
Albans. He was also Clerk to the Commissioners of 
Assessed Land and Income Taxes for the Chelmsford 
Division, Clerk to the Visitors of the Essex County Lunatic 
Asylum, Stamp Distributor for the Chelmsford District, a 
Perpetual Commissioner for Essex, and, until lately, Clerk to 
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fhe CommiBBionen of Sewen for Fonlnen Lerd, Deogie 
Leyeby and Fobbing Lerelfl. Upon retiring from the 
position of Clerk, he wan made a Oommiasioner for 
FoulneBS and Dengie Levela. In his priyate practice as a 
Solicitor, Mr. Gepp enjoyed the confidence and esteem of a 
laige and important cKent^h. Mr. Oeff was Agent for 
many large estates, and Steward of about 35 manors 
in Essex. He was elected an Associate of the Institution 
in April 1872. He died at Chehnsford on January 7th, 
1883, in the 77th year of his age. 

WILLIAM GERMAN (FeUow) was the eldest son of 
the late Mr. George German, of Measham Lodge, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, to whose business he succeeded after his death 
in 1861. 

Mr. German was Land Agent to the Bight Hon. the Earl 
of Loudoun, the Right Hon. Lord Belper, the Right Hon. 
Lord DoNiNGTON, George Moore, Esq., the Trustees of the 
late Sir Thomas Gresley, Bart., and of the late A E. 
HoLDEN, Esq., to Major Mowbrat, J.P., and to Mrs. 
Robertson, Chilcote, Derbyshire. He was also a farmer 
on a large scale, occupying over 900 acres of land, and was 
an extensive and successful breeder of Shropshire sheep. 
Mr. German died at the Measham Lodge Farm on the 9th 
of September, 1882, in the 47th year of his age. 

WILLIAM GEORGE HARRISON, aC. (Associate) 
was educated at St. John's Oollege, Cambridge. He took hia 
degree as 18th Wrangler in 1850, entered the same year 
at the Inner Temple, and was called in Hilary Term, 1853. 
In 1856 he published, jointly with Mr. 6. A. Cope, Jun., a 
volume on the Companies Acts of that year. Mr. Har- 
rison went the South-Eastem Circuit, the St. Albans, 
Essex, and Hertford Sessions. He took silk in 1877, and 
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was rapidly aoqniring a very large and luoratiye practice 
at the time of his death, which took place on Monday, 
March 5th, 1883, after a short period of acnte suffering, 
in the 56th year of his age. 

CHARLES PINK (Fellow) was bom at Hambledon, in 
Hampshire, on September 12th, 1817, and was the second 
son of the late Mr. Richard Pink, of that place. He was 
educated at Norfolk House School, Southsea, of which his 
relatiye the Rev. Wm. Prince was Principal, and was 
instructed in his profession by his father and Mr. Parsons, 
resident agent on the Fleming Estate. At an early age he 
was largely employed on tithe surveys, and subsequently 
on railway surveys, and carried out a large number of 
indosures. Mr. Pink was for many years connected, as 
agent, with the Crcmbury, Lockerley, Rooksbury, and other 
important estates in this and other countries, and was 
employed from time to time on important compensation 
cases such as those arising from the fortifications of Ports- 
mouth and Devonport, in which he appeared on behalf of 
the landowners. In conjunction with his brother he acted 
for many years as Surveyor to Winchester College. In 1876 
he was entrusted with the survey and valuation of the 
southern half of the New Forest and gave evidence on the 
subject before a Committee of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Pink resided for many years at Wood End House, near 
Fareham, where he carried on his practice until obliged to 
withdraw from it by illness at the end of 1878. He died on 
the 20th June, 1883. 

WILLIAM SNOOKE (FeUow) was bom in the West of 
England, where he received his education as an Architect 
and Surveyor. As a young man he was first connected 
with one of the earliest engineering enterprises of the 
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day — ^the line of BsQway between Birmingham and 
Olouoester, in which undertaking he filled the poet of 
Assistant Engineer under Captain Moorsom and Mr. John 
Hughes. He was subsequently for a short time in inde- 
pendent practice as an Architect, at Hereford, but eventually 
came to London, and was with Mr. Findon, the Architect 
to Messrs. Hoare and Compant, of Fleet Street. His 
connection with that gentleman however was but brief^ and 
he ultimately entered the office of Mr. George Allek, 
Architect and Surveyor, of Tooley Street, Southwark, in 
whose employment he remained for some time as Manager 
and principal Assistant 

On Mr. Allen's premature decease, in 1847, Mr. 
Snooke (in conjunction with Mr. Stock, a former pupil) 
entered into arrangements with his widow for continuing 
the practice; and he was elected to the appointments of 
District Surveyor under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
and of Architect and Surveyor to the Haberdashers' 
Company of the City of London, both of which offices had 
previously been held by Mr. Allen, and which Mr. Snookb 
continued to fill up to the date of his death. 

Mr. Snooke's opinion and judgment, as a Valuer and 
Arbitrator in the matter of property acquired under com- 
pulsory powers, were well known and appreciated, and he 
was extensively employed in work of this nature. His 
death took place in February last, in the 69th year of his 
age. 

The Right Hokourable AUGUSTUS HENRY 
VENABLES, LORD VERNON Baron of Kinderton, 
in the peerage of Gfxeat Britain (Associate), was the eldest 
son of Oeorge John, fifth lord, by his wife, Isabella 
Caboline, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Cuthbbrt 
Ellison, of Hebburn^ a* d was bom at Rome, in 1829. He 
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married in 1851 Lady Habriet Assov, third daughter of the 
first Earl of Lichfield and succeeded to the Barony on the 
death of his father in 1866. Lord Vernon will be long re- 
membered for the active part which he took in the reUef of 
the distressed French agriculturists, after the Franco-German 
war, in 1870 ; but still more for his connection with the 
Royal Agricultural Society, in the afPairs of which he took 
the deepest interest, and for his efiforts to bring about a 
settlement of the landlord and tenant question, by means of 
a Bill which he had drafted and was to have introduced in 
the House of Lords on the day of his death — an event 
which was accelerated by his labours in connection with this 
question. Lord Vernon was elected an Associate of the 
Institution within a few days of his decease, which took 
place suddenly, on May 1st, 1883. 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO JUNE l8T, 1883. 



DONATIONS OF BOOKS, MAPS. Ac. 



DoMOBt. 



TiTLB OP WOBX. 



^^hf''' .^"'"'' ^^*^'}" The Agriculturml Gazette," 188a-8«. 

ArchitecU Editor of the' . ** The Architect," 1883-83. 

^Soci"/ "^^^ ""! ^"^^^}** Journal/' 1882-8:L 

Bui/d€r. Editor of the . . " The Builder," 188i^-83. 

^ EdUor of'^e** ^^^^ | .•TheBuildere'WeeklyReporter." 1882-88. 

Building Newa, Editor of the " The BuUding News," 1883-83. 

{*' The Agricultural Depression, and how 
to meet it." By A. J. Burrowft. 
( " Emlyn's Proposition for a New Order 
.< in Architecture.' 
( *• Low's Landed Property." 

1*' Proceedings of the Royal Society," 
Vols. XXIV. and XXV. * 
. " Tarbuck's Handbook of HouseProperty." 
f Pamphlets, entitled, " The Theory of 
I Under- Drainage," " Under-Drsinage 
.-{ of Land," and ** Water Supply in con- 
I nection with Land Drainage.'* By J. 
[^ Bailey Denton. 

/ Handbook " On the Law of Electric light. 
X ing." ByA. P. PolevandF.Dethridge. 
Eatate$ GazetU, Editor of the '* The P:states Gazette.'' 1882-83. 

!*• Reconls of the Borough of Nottingham.'* 
Vol. I.. 11.'.5-13»9. 
"Journal." 1882-83. 
"The Field," 18H2-83. 
Forestiy," 1882-83. 

Useful Information on Electric Light- 
ing." By Killing worth Hedges. 
Sowerby's " (Trasses of Great Britain." 



Burrows, A. J. 

Card, H. C. . 

Gresswell, J. T. R. 
-Croshy, Lockwood, A Co. 

Denton, J. Bailey . 
Dethridge, F. 



Evans, R. 

Farmers' Club, The 
Field. Editor of the 
Forestry y Editor of 

Hedges, K. . 

Home, W. E. 



Humbert, C. F. 
Institute of Actuaries 



{ 



«« 



^^the""""^""""'"-^*^''''*'^ I " J""""*! of Horticulture," ISPi-SS. 



Proceedings of the Geological Society," 



I" 

1 1NH2-H8. 

Text Book of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Inrtitution of Civil Engineers ( " Mj"".v"°? vv"^'''i''J'A^T°^'-^^"*- 

" (^ LA I A., LA A., and LaaJ.. 

^°ofSd ^.^''^.^°^°'^" } " Transactions." 1882-83 

■ I " Proceedings," 1883-88. 



Institution of Mechanical En 

gineers 
Irorij Editor of 



" Iron," 1883. 
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DOMOM. 



TiTLI 07 WOBX. 



JansoD, F. H. 



" A Tonr through Britain/' 4 Tola., 1749. 
W. S. Saanden', ** Report upon aome 

new Methods of Disposing of all kinds 

of Refhse by Cremation." 
**W. S. Saunddrs', Pamphlet <'0n the 

Action of Water upon Lead Pipes." 
J. F. Fleming's Pamphlet " On Milk Feyer 

in Cows." 
J. H. Tuke's Pamphlet " On Irish Distress 

and its Remedies.'* 
** Norden's Description of Essex." 
Sharpe, Johnson, and Kersey's "Churches 

of the Kene Valley." 
" Land." 1882-83, including the Lidez to 

the Estate Exchange Registers. 

'• Land Agents' Record/* 1883-88. 

'•* Macdonald's Estate Management." 
" Macdonald's Hints on Farming." 
** Low's Landed Property." 
Lermit, A. W. . . ,^ ** Sinclair's Code of Agriculture." 

" Curtis's British Grasses." 
" Land Agente' Record." Vol. I. 
*' Rham's Dictionary of the Farm." 

" Transactions/' 1883-83. 

Newbigging's Handbook for Gas En- 



Jenkins, W. W. . 

Land, The Editor of 

Land Agents* Becord, Editor 
of the . . . . 



. I 

I" 

' ( gineers and Managers." 



Transactions," 1888-88. 



Pattisson 



/V&O • • • i 



London and Middlesex ArohsB- 
ological Sooiety . 

Newbigging, T. 

North of England Institute | 
of Mining and Mechanical l " 
Engineers . . . j 

Griffith'8 ** Instructions to the Valuators 
and Surveyors, appointed under the 
Act for the Valuation of Ireland." 
Podmore. R. H. B. . . { " AUen-jmstory of the County of Snrre)." 

^"i^ihiSfu'"*" °' ^^^^'^l" Proceeding. ."1888-83. 

^"Sn ^""f *"'*. °^ .*"'*} "Transactions." 1883-83. 

(J. A. Picton's •• Memorials of Liverpool." 
2 vols. 
** Knight's Annotated Model By-Laws." 
. "Journal," 1882-83. 
. " Journal/* 1882-83. 
. " Londina Illustrata," 2 vols. 

{W. C. Perry's Greek and Roman Soulp- 
ture." 
. J. K. Hedge's " History of WalUngford. 



Sherlock, C. . 

Smith, P. G. . 
Soci^t^ des G^mdtres 
Statistical Society . 
Vigors, U., Jun. 

Ware, 0. E. . 

Watson, J. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN MON£Y TO UBRART FUND, 
From June l«t, 1883, to Jwu Ul, 1888. 





M «. 


d, ! 




£ «. <L 


AmiitFong, T. J. . 


. % % 


Holmes, J. 


.280 


Bailey, L. 


. 8 % 





Hors&ll, R. . 


.330 


BallM-d, £. . 


. 8 8 





Hovenden, T. H. . 


.380 


Bannittor, T. 


. a 8 





Uumphreyi, H. 


.8^0 


Bath, F. 


• 8 3 





Ingleby, H. . 


. 8 a 


Bdmdffe, R. . • 
Bird, J. B. . • 


. a 3 





Jessett, 0. . 


.220 


. 8 3 





Jones, J. W. . 


.220 


Birdseye, W. . 


. 2 2 





King, W. D. . 


.330 


Blake. W. J., Jun. . 


. 3 2 





Leaoh, Lieut.-Col. i 


&. A. •'> 6 


Blount, W. . 


. 6 


Leonard, H. H. . 


. 3 » 


Bradly, W. . 


. 8 3 


Little, W. C. . 


.230 


Brereton, F. S. 


. 8 8 





Lock, W. H. . 


.330 


Bnrbridge, S. 


. 1 1 





MarshaU, L. H. . 


. 8 3 O 


Burnett, D . 


. a 3 





Messenger, W. H. 


.220 


Card, H. 


. 3 3 





Millar, C. W. . 


.880 


Carpenter, £. Q. . 


. 2 2 





Milnes, R., Jan. . 


.220 


Cobb, H. M. . 


. 3 3 





Mnllett, F. A. 


.330 


Cooper, J. G. 


. . 2 2 





NewBon, H. C. 


.330 


Couchman, C. 


. » 8 





Parkin, J. R. 


.230 


Corerdale, H. 


. 1 1 





Piokstock, J. . , 


.330 


CowgiU. W. . 


. 3 3 





Rawlanoe, G. . 


.230 


Cross, J. 


. 3 3 





Rawlenoe, J. . 


.330 


Cross, W. 8. . 


. 5 6 





Burden, C. F. 


.330 


Dann, H. 


. 3 3 





Robins, E. C. 


.380 


David, E. U. . 


. 2 3 





Robinson, J. T. 


.380 


Davis, C. J. . 


. 8 2 





Robinson, M. C. . 


.220 


Deacon, T. M. 


. 2 2 





Robinson, N. W. 


.880 


Drew, A. 


. 3 3 





Sanders, T. . 


.830 


Edwards, J. F. J. 


. 3 3 





Scriven, C. H. 


. 3 :l 


Egerton, H. D. 


. 2 3 





Sherwin, J. H. 


.330 


EIUh, r. a. . 


. 8 8 





Strudwick, W. H. 


.220 


Foster, J. B. . 


.23 





Tarrant, W. . 


.330 


Fowler, F. 


. 8 8 





Theobald, H. . 


.330 


Fryer, G. 


. 3 3 





Thompson, E. J. 


.330 


Fuller, G. J. . 


. 2 3 





Thorpe, C. . 


.220 


Furber, H. . 


. 2 2 





Thurgood, fl. J. 


.230 


Gardiner, £. J. 


. 2 2 





Trollope, G. F. 


.220 


Gater, C. W. . 


. . 3 2 





Wainwright, C. R. 


.220 


German, J. . 


. 3 3 





Walker, H. . 


.380 


Gibson, W. M. 


. 3 3 





Walker, S. . 


.560 


Goulding, W. P. 


. 2 3 





Walmisl^, A. T. 


.220 


Gumey, H. . 


. 3 2 





Waters, W. R. 


.320 


Haddock, R. . 


. 3 3 





Webb, J. M. 


.330 


Hardoastle, F. H. . 


i. . 3 3 





Wharton, T. G. 


.320 


Harrison, W. G. 


. 3 3 





Willmot,J. . 


. 2 10 


Heaton, G. H. 


. . 2 2 





Woods, H. . 


.220 


Hine, G. £. . 


. 2 3 





Wreathall, R. T. 


.330 


Fodson, G. . 


. 3 8 





Wyatt, 0. N. 


.220 



THE SURVEYORS' INSTITUTION 

{Incorporated by Uoyal Charter)^ 
12. GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. S.W. 



LIST OF MEMBERS, JUNE 1883. 



1874, Apr. 18 BEDFORD, Uis GRACE The DuKX OF 81 & 82, Eaton Square, S.W. 

1880, May 10 BraMD, HenRT BouveRIE Wn^ ) a i . tt n i ^ trr ^ • x « «r 

UAM, The Right H on. . . j Speaker b House, Palace of WestmmBter, S.W 
1878, Nov. 11 BucAiLLE, EugAne .... 168, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Havre, France. 

1876, M«. 16 Caird, Sir James. C.B. ... I ^^f^ ^""^ Inclosure Commission Office, 
* i« I . I gj James 8 Square, S.W. 

1877, Jan. 16 CONSTABLE, JoHN, The Rev. . . Marstou Bigot, Fi-ome, Somersetshire. 
1880, Jan. 6 Derivby, Marie Auguste Loitis Noyon, Oise, France. 

1880, Jan. 6 GiLT.ET, Georqes Edouard . Joinville, Haute-Maroe, France. 

len, J-.. 80 Gork^Ch^bj^s Alexakpeb. The j ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ WhltehaU Pl^se. 

1888, Mv ai Hartihoton, Thb Rioht HoN.j PiccfldiUv W 

THE Marquis OF . . . j ^evuusuire xiouse, iiccaaiuy, n. 

A. tJO, Jnl. 96 \ IjEach, George Archibald, i Tithe and Tnclosure Commission Office. 
H.M.71,Feb.27 > LiEUT.-CoLONEL ... .1 St. James's Square, S.W. 

1878, Nov. 11 Lefkvre, Francois Etienne Sucy, Seine et Oise, France. 
« i^w/^* ?? f lii'OYD, John Horatio . . . 100, Lancaster Gate, W. 

H.M. T7,May I* j 

H.M?72,S'.a3} ^^^•^^'^^^^^''' 2, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 



J)aU of Bleeiion 

and of Trantfer. xha nam«a <A fhoae Fellows wl|0 have qualified for the Glass by EzaminatioB are dintliigiiished tbns * 

1868, Jnn. 16 Adams, Chables FREDERICK . Barkway, Herts. 

1881, Feb. 21 Addie, Wilmam FORRESTER 80, Wiucklcy Square, Preston. 
1872, Deo. 9 APPERLEY, WnuAM Havard Hereford. 

1800, Hay 8 Arding, CHARLES Bennbtt. . 22, Surrey street, Strand, W.C. 

1882, Apr. 94 ARMSTRONG, Thomas JoHN 14, Hawthom Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1876, Nov. 8 Austin, Russell Gardiner . The Wash, Hertford. 
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THE surveyors' un^rrTUTiov. 



DaU of SUeWm 
and of Tramfer. 



1877, Umr. 19 

881, Feb. 7 
889, Jan. 80 
808, Aug. 17 

882, Fab. 18 
808, Jnn. 16 



I, Not. 9 

870, Apr. 94 

879, Ju. 

.878, Deo. 8 

881, Deo. 19 
.875, Mar. 1 
:881, Dee. 19 
87B, Feb. 94 
809, Mar. 29 
888, April 9 
876, Apr. 13 
888, Oot 90 

1808, Ang. 10 

882, Mar. 18 

883, Feb. 12 
882,Bfar. 18 
870, Feb. 7 

874, Feb. 2 

870, May 8 

875, Deo. 18 
800, May 8 

808, Jan. 16 

.882, May 22 

881, Deo. 10 
808 Jul. 18 
.881, Dee. 19 

888, Jan. 29 

882, Feb. 18 
888, May 26 

882, Deo. 18 

874, Deo. 7 
88S, April 10 

874 .Tan. 6 

1808. Jnl. 18 

881, Deo. 19 

888, April 80 

800, Feb. 22 

800, Feb. 8 



FELLOWS. 

Ballabd, EDMimD . . 
Bau.8, James Mayhew . 
Bannister, Thomas . . 
Babfietj), Fbederio Hbnbt 
Barry, Charles . . 

Bath, Fred .... 

Beadel, WnxiAM James 
(Viee-Preiident) 

Beaumont, George 

Beckett, William 

BEDKTJiS, Charles Kmo 

Beeston, Frederick 

Bell, George Graham 

Bennett, Thomas Oatley 

Brrridgr, Robert . 

Bewick, Thomas John . 

BiDWELL, Charles . . 

Biddelt., William, M.P. 

Bingham, Reuben . 

BiNNiE, Thomas . . 

Bird, James Binfield . 

BiRDSEYE, William . 
Blake, William John, Jun. 
BiAKEMORE, William Agutter 
Blount, William 
bolam, ouarijss godfrey . 

BoLAM, William Thomas . 

BoLDEN, John Leonard 
Bond, Erasmus .... 

Bonny, James Rippoth . 

Booker, Algernon Ebskine 
Bottebill, Willuh 
B0W1.EB, William Anthony 
Boyle, Edward .... 
Brackf.tt. William 
Brereton, Franc Sadleir 
Brinsley, George . 
Bridgewater, Benti,ey James 
Brook, James .... 
Brook, Thomas . 
Brown, Daniel Johnson 
Brown, George . 
Brown, George James . 
Brown, John Powijss 
B II OWN, Thomas Forster 
Brown, William. 



High Street, Ashford, Kent. 
Castle HedinghAm, Essex, 
limeharat, Hayward's Heath, Snaaex. 
Faringdon, Berks. 

I, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 
r Crown Chambers, Salisbury, Wilta, and MS. 
I Strand, W.C. 

07, Gresham Street, E.G. 

East Bridgford, near Nottingham. 

Onlton Park Farm, near Tarporley, Cheshire. 

6, John Street, Bedford Bow, W.C. 

30, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

II, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Bruton, Somerset. 

IHl. Bishopsgate Street Without, E.G. 

Haydon Bridge, Northumberland. 

Ely, Cambridgeshire. 

Lavenham Hall, SuflTolk. 

ft, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, W. 

307, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

!14, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and West CoveB, 
Isle of Wight. 

00, Gresham Street, £.C. 

31, High Street, Croydon. 

24, Salisbury Street, Strand. W.C. 
Orchehill House, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 
38, Parliament Street, S.W. 

(Cross House, Westgate Boad, Newcastle-upc* 
I Tyne. 

Tehidy Office, Camborne, Cornwall. 

33, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 

{Palmer's Hill House, Palmer's Green, Sonthgifc 
N., and 47, Old Broad Street, E.G. 

Albion House, Hyde Park Square, W. 

33, Parliament Street, Hull. 

6, Museum Street, Ipswich. 

14, Clement's Lane, E.G. 

27, High Street, Tunbridge Wells. 

Ffnwick BuildingR, 3«8, High Holborn, W.C 

30 and 31, New Bridge Street, E.G. 

BO, Cbeapside, E.C. 

13, 13, & 14. Estate Buildings, Huddersfielil 

38, John William Street, Huddersfield. 

61, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

Roborough House, Barnstaple, Devon shiiv 

8, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
31, East Street, Hereford. 
Guildhall Chambers, Cardiff. 
Tring, Herts. 



THB SURTETOSS' IN8TITDTION. 
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DaU of XUetion 

amdojTran^. FELLOWS. 

M87O,D60. 19 BuCHAK, Thoiias. . . . 
1868, July 18 BuoK, Albert .... 
1871, Dec 18 BucKijkND, Fbank Bowby . . 

1868, Jniu 16 BuCKLAND, VniaOE . . . . 

(Member of Council) 
BuRBBiDOE, Samuel. 

BURNELL, EdVTARD HeMRT . . 

Burnett, David .... 
BuRRouoTiEs, Thomas Henry 
Burrows, Alfred •). . 
Buzzard, Aj.fred Lindbey. . 



l88i,Mar. 18 

1868, JoL 90 

1881, Deo. 19 
1876, Feb. 1 

1882, May 99 
1874, Jan. 6 



19, Bamu^k Street, Dnndee. 

Worcester. , 

Windsor. 

ft6, Cannon Street, E.G. 

9, Blomfield Street, E.G. 
32, Bedford Row, W.G. 
14, Nicholas Lane, E.G. 

10, Lower Berkeley Street, W. 
Surrenden Estate Office, Pluokley, Kent. 
82, Surrey Street, Strand, W.G. 



Fi'dol.Nuv! 29/ Garritt, Ernest .... 4, Lime Street Square, Lime Street, E,C. 

p! w| j£! 16 } Carpenter, Evan Oboroe . 31, High Street, Groydon, Surrey. 

1888, Bfay 96 Gartwright, Gkoroe Kingsford Queen's Road, Harrogate. 

1881, Deo. 19 Gartwright, Henry Edward . Magherafelt Manor, Go. Londonderry, Ireland. 

1876, Apr. 94 Cassell, James Hobert . . 11, BiUiter Square, E.G. 

1888, April 16 Gastlb, George Richard . Bicester, Oxford. 

1874, Jan. 19 Gastle, Hbnry James, Sen. . 40, Ghancery Lane, W.G. 

{Mtiniber of Council) 

1881, Deo. 19 Gastle, Henry James, Jun. 87, Bedford Row, W.G. 

1878, Jan. 18 Castle, Robebt Merton Street, Oxford. 

1879, Mar. 11 GASTLE,WiLTiiAMHENRY Baldwin 40, Ghancery Lane, W.G. 
1870, Deo. 19 Gates, Arthur 7, Whitehall Yard, S.W. 

1875, Jan. 4 Gave, Henry H The Manor House, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 

1870, Jan. 10 Chanceixor, FREDERICK . . Ghelmsford, Essex ; and 8, Finshury Gircus, E G- 

1868, Jon. 16 Ohapman, Georoe .... 14, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

1878, Jan. 97 Gheffins, Gharles Richard . 33, Abingdon Street, S.W. 

1868, Jni. 6 Ghinnock, FREDERICK George 11, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

1882, Jan. 16 Glark, Sahuel B, New Gavendish Street, W. 

1882, Jan. 16 Glarke, Ar.FRED DUDLEY West Dean, Ghiohester. 

1868, Jun. 16 Glarke, Thomas Ghatfeild . 63, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.G. 



{Member of Council) 
1868, Jan. 16 Glifton, Edward Norton . 

(PasUPresident) 
1868, Jon. 16 Glutton, Hbnry . . 

1868, Jnn. 16 GlUTTON, JOHN . . . 

(Patt-President) 

A MtQ Tnl 111 ) 

f! 76l BiaylOj Glutton, John Henry . 
f.'!&,'^*w} Clcttoh, Rau-h . . . 



A. "70, Jan. 10 I GLUTTON, Ralph Wilijam 
F. 76, Deo. 18 f 

1868, JoL 18 Glutton, Robert George 

I860, Jan. 11 Clutton, Willtam James 

1889, Jan. 80 Gobb, Herbert Mansfield 

1868, Jon. 16 GoBB, ROBERT Lake. . 

{Member of Council) 



7, East India Avenue, E.G. 

9, Whitehall PUce, S.W. 
9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Hartswood, Reigate, Surrey. 

», Whitehall Place, S.W. 
The Mount, York. 
43, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.G 
Higham, Kent. 
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THE SURVKTfOM* IMffril'U'i'iOK. 



DaU of suction 
and of Transfer. 

1882, Jan. 80 

1868, Aug. 17 

1869, Apr. 6 

1882, Jan. 80 

1883, Feb. 96 
1876, Apr. 24 
1872, Jan. 29 

1880, Jan. 6 
1882, Feb. 18 

1878, Jan. 28 

1882, Feb. 18 

1883, April 80 

1809, Jan. 26 
1869, Jan. 25 

1674, tfay 11 
1882, Feb. 18 
1882, Feb. 13 

1833, Jan. 29 

1876, Jan. 10 

1878, Apr. 81 

1881, May 16 

A. 76, Mar. 1 \ 
F. "SO, Nov. 8 i 

1868, Jan. 15 
1880, Deo. 18 

1877, Apr. 16 

1879, Apr. 28 



FELLOWS. 

CoLRtfAii, John 

OoLyMs, Henry Hyman 
Comely, .John (thj. .... 
Cooper, John Groves . 
Cooper, John Thomas. 
CooTB, George . . . . 

CorcHMAN, Ohaelrb. 
CovERPALE, Frederick John . 
Covbrdale, Henry .... 

COWOILL, WlLIJAM .... 

Cox, George Jaxe.s . . . * 
CorcHMAN, Robert Edward 
Crawter, John 

Crickhay, George Kackstrow. 

Cronk, £dwyn Evans . . . 
Cronk, Edwyn Evans, Jun 
Cronk, Frank . . . 
Cronk, Wiijjam Henry 
Cross, John .... 
Cross, Wilijam Stephens 
Crowther, Samuel . . 

Cruse, Edmund . 

CrRREY, Henry . . . 
Curtis, Charles Edward 
Curtis, Robert Leabon 
Curtis, Samuel Perkins 



{ 



Riccall Hall, York. ^ 

61, Old Broad Street, E.C 

Winchester, Hants. 

Bideford, Devon. 

41, Moorgate Street. E.C. 

Smeetham Hall, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

0, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
Ingatestone Hall, Essex. 
Cossej, Norfolk. 

Bradford. 

1, Promenade, Cheltenham. 

0, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
Cheshunt, Herts. 

17, Parliament Street, S.W., and St. Thomas 
Street, Weymouth. 

Sevenoaks, Kent. 

13, PaU Mall, S.W. 

12, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Sevenoaka, Kent. 

77, King Street, Manchester. 

53, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Bradford Instate Offices, Bolton. 

34, High Street, Warminster. Wiltshire. 

37, Norfolk Street, W.C 
Deanyers, Alton, Hants. 

15 and 16, Blomfield Street, E.C. 

16 and 16, Blomfield Street, E.C 



1881, Deo. 19 

1882, Feb. 18 
1878. Apr. 29 
1888, Feb. 26 
1868, Jal. 18 

1882, Feb. 18 

1878, Feb. 10 

A. '77, Deo. 10 ) 
F. '31, Nov. 14 f 

1883, Feb. 26 
1882, Jan. 16 
1888, Jan. 15 
1868, Jan. 15 
1882, Feb. 27 
18S2, Feb. 27 

18S8, Feb. 12 

A. '69, Feb. 8 » 
F. 78, Feb. 25 [ 

A. '69, Jan. 25) 
F. "82, Nov. 18/ 

1882. Jan. 80 
1878, Jan. 14 



Dallas, Edwin Stuart 
Dann, Hbnry 

DARLF.Y, WiLUAM 

Dasb, Thomas Alkxis 
David, Edward . 
Davies, David Pry«e 
Daviks, John Morgan 

Davis, James 

Daw, William Herbert 
Deacon, Thomas Mark. 
Dent, Halph John 
Denton, John Bailey 
Dew, Wiijjam . 
Dew, William Arthur 
Dinwiddy, Tuomah . 

Dodosox, Wilfrkd Lonolf.y 

DowDEN, Henry Joseph 
DowijNO, Clement . 
Downing, Frederick 



dd. Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Bexlej, Kent. 

Eastfield. Askem, Doncaster. 

U, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Llandaff, Glamorganshire. 

Tniedybryn, near Llandilo, Carmarthen. 

Froodvale, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire. 

32, Strand, W.C. 

62. Coleman Street, E.C. 

1, Adelaide Street, Charing CroBs, S.W. 

Streatlam House, Darlington. 

22, Wliitehall Place, S.W. 

Bryn Bras Castle, Caman'on. 

Wellfield House, Bangor. 

Croom's Hill, Greenwich Park. 

The Moor, Ludlow. 

41, Charing Cross, S.W. 
;)2, Craven Street, W.C. 
7a, Whitehall Yard, S.W. 
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I DaUofXleeHon 



amd of Tramftr. FELLOWS. 

187S, Fab. 10 Dbbw, Hbmbt .... 

1878, Feb. 96 Dbbw, Johm 

1868, April 2 DreWITT, GkoROB . . . 

F ^ F*? 86 } ^^»"^J^» Charles Wtixiam 

1888, Jan. 16 Driyer, Bobebt Collier . 

(Vice-President) 

1880 Dm. 18 Driver, Robert Manning . 

1888, Jul. 16 Drury, Edward Dru 

1874, Jan. 6 DuNCH, Charles. 

1871, Jan. 80 DuNLOP, Alexander Milne 

(Member nf Council) 

1882, Apr. 24 DtER, WiLLLAM JoHN . . 

1866, .Ton. 16 Dysiond, Francis Williams 



{ 



Exeter. 

9, Queen Street, Exeter ; and Powderham Castle, 
near Exeter. 

94, High Street, Guildford. 

4. WhitehaU, S.W. 

4, Whitehall, S.W. 



4, WhitehaU, S.W. 

35, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 

{District Board Offices, White House, Commercial 
Road, E. 

3, Old Palace Yiird, Westminster S.W. 



Montpelier Road, Blackheath, S.E. 
Exeter. 



1888, Jan. 16 Eales, Frederick Ernest . 9, Welbeck Street. W. 

1868, Aug. 8 Easton, William .... 6, Hammet Street, Taunton, Somei-setshire 

1881, Deo. 19 EoERTON, HUBERT Decimus 8, New Road, Oxford. 

1^2, D«o. 18 Ellis, Henry 02, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

1888, Feb. 12 Ellis, Richard Adau ... 49, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

1876, Feb. 1 Ellis, Sir John Whittaker, f 6, Lancaster Place, W.C, and 18, Old Broad 

Bart ( Street, E.C. 

1872, Feb. 26 EMMANUEL, Barrow .... 2, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

1883, Feb. 26 EvANS, RoBERT Eldin Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

FWri'SoTi?} KvANS, William Ebnest . . 52, Abbey Foregate, Shrewsbury. 

1882, Jan. 16 EvE, JoHN RiCHARD .... Silsoe, Ampthill, Beds. 

1868, Aug. 8 Eve, William 10, Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1878, Maj 6 EvES, Georoe Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

1880, Jan. 6 Fair, Jacob WiLsoN . . . 8,Winckley Street, Preston, &Haigh Hall, Wigan. 

1870, Mar. 81 Fabrar, James 12, Market Street, Bury, Lancashire. 

1888, Feb. 12 Felton, Geouob Frederick . 6. Church Walks, Llandudno. 

1882, Deo. 18 FiDDiAN, WiiLiAM .... 98, High Street, Stourbridge. 

1878, Jan. 27 FiELD, Francis Hayward . Merton Street, Oxford. 

1888, Jan. 29 FiELD, James Frededick . 57, Borough High Street, S.E. 

1880, Jan. 19 Flockton, Thomas James . 15, St. James' Row, Sheffield. 

1881, Deo. 19 FoRREST, RoBERT .... Windsor Estate Office, St. Fagans, near Carditf. 

1879, Deo. 8 FoRSHAW, Edward .... Basford, Stoke-upon -Trent. 
1872, Mar. 11 FoBTEB, Charles Rolls . . 64, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1881, Deo. 19 FOSTER, JosKPH B URGE ss . . 4, Cambridge Street, Plymouth, Devou . 

1882, Jan. 16 FouLKBs, Septimus Givford . Tring, Herts. 

1882, Jan. 16 FowLER, FREDERICK. St. James' Street, Sheffield. 

1882, Deo. 18 FowLER, Henry 95, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

1878, Deo. 8 FowLER, WnjJAM .... 95, Colm ore Row, Birmingham. 

{Member of Council.) 

1888, AprU 16 Franklih, Tuomas .... Asoot, near Wallingford. 

1883, April 16 Franklw, Wiluam Taylor . Ascot, near Wallingford. 
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DattofXUetUm 

and of Tram^gr, FSLLOWS. 

la^^h IS Fhyfr Osoii^ f Rose Villa. Bishop WOton. new York, and Wbite 

l88S,F«b. 18 PHYEB, usoBOR | Friar Gate. HuU. 

187B, Jan. IB Fry, Oboboe Fbbdbriok . 46, London Road, Dover. 

1806, Jon. 16 Frij.RB, Francis 68, St. Aubyn's Place, CliftonviUe. Hove, Bri^too 

1882, Mw. 18 FijRBER, Hebbbbt .... 9, Warfdck Court, Gray's Inn, W.C. 

, f42, University Street, W.C, and » and 10, 

1876, Jtt. 10 Gairdner, Ldwabd Jambs . • | q^^^^,^ ^^^^ Charing Cross, S.W. 

1882, F«b. 27 Gale. Joseph John .... Market Place, Wallingford, Berks. 

1882, Nov. 18 Oai^h, Chables Alexabdeb . 30, New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 

1882, Not. 18 Galpi.'t, Johh 80, New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 

1866, Jal. 6 Galswubthy,Fbeeertck Thomas 11, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

1882, Feb. 18 Gabdimer. Edward James . 110, Great Russell Street, W.C 

188B, Sep. 88 Gaudinek, Wtlliau James . . 110, Great RusseU Street, W.C. 

1882, Jan. 16 Gateb, Caleb Wiluam . Salisbury, Wilts. 

1888, Apxii 80 Gebman, Gbobge .... Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

1888, Feb. 12 German, Jorn Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

187B.F.b. 1 0U|BET^^^WIL1X4« H.KKY j J oj^ j^^ J. (J 

1880, Feb. 2 GiLLABT, RiOHABD .... Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire. 

1860, Dee. 6 GiKDWooD, James .... 18, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

1876, Jan. 24 GlASIEB, Geobge Henby ) ., r«k-,i«« r^^^« q \xr 

BBoroHAM . . ■ j *1. Channg Cross, S.W. 

T.isl m2. 11 } Go»K, Spenceb W 16, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

A. "77, Feb. 12 ) GoTTO, FREDERICK Edwabd . Stouy Stratford, Bucks. 
F. •82, Dee. 18 i 

1880, Apr. 12 GouLDiNO, WiT.TjAM PuBDHAM . 41, Moorgatc Street, E.C. 

1878, Feb. 10 GouTHWAiTE, RicHAED . . . Lumby, near South Milford, Yorkshire. 

1876, Jan. 18 Graham, Wiixiam .... Victoria Chambers, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

1888, Feb. 26 Gratton, John Sterland . . Midland Railway Station, Derby. 

1832, Jan. 16 Green, James .22, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

1875. Jan. 18 Gret, Charles Grey ... 55, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 

1876, Biar. 20 GwYTHEB, WjLLiAM Wablow 43, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

1874, Mar. 16 Haddook, Roland . 21, High Street, Croydon, Surrey. 

1881, Maj 2 Hall, Ernest 166, Queen Street, Portsea, Hants. 

1878, Dee. Hall, John Geobof. ... 8, Masbro' Road, West Kensington, W 

1888. April 16 HALL.WALTEB { ^cLS'e^y i^lirw^^^ 

1882, Jan. 16 HAMILTON, Henry . . . . 64 <fe 65, Coleman Street, E.C. 

1881, Deo. 19 HARDCASTLE,FREDERtCKHENBY) ,^ „ ., _ „, ^ 

Applbton n^' Brunswick Square, W.C 

A '77 Mar 26 ) 

f! W, Deo. 18 } Hardimo. Edward Ernest . 16, St. Paul's < 'hurchyard, E.C. 

1875, Jan. 4 Harding, Joseph .... 49, Lune Street, Preston. 
1881, Deo. 19 Habdino, Sidney Lonohurst . St. Albans, Herts. 

1876, Deo. 18 Habdino, Wilijam Daniel. . 16, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 
F. S| Dm! S} Habdino, William Daniel, Jun. 16, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 

1871, Feb. 27 Hart, Wu.ltam Frederick Lambeth Waterworks, Brixton Hill, S.W 

1868, JnL 18 Harvey, John 6, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest, Pembroke 

1868, Jul. 18 Harvey, Richard Hart . . 6, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest, Pombrokes^ 

l878,Biay 19 Haslam, Dbyland .... 17, Friar Street, Reading. 
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DtiU of BUcHoH 
amdqfTram^§r, 

1881, Dm. 19 

1866. JoL 8 

18e2.DM. l8 

1888, Jaa. IG 

1881, Apr. 4 

1871, Jan. 16 

1881, Mmj fl 
1870, Jan. 10 
1888, Feb. SW 
1868, Jul. 18 
1883, May SS 
1878, D«o. 9 
1888, Feb. 12 
187B, Deo. 9 

1882, Apr. 84 
1874, Not. 16 
1888, Jan. 16 
1888, Apr. 24 
1868, Jnn. 15 
I860 Feb. 22 
1869| Apr. 5 

1881 Deo. 19 

A. IM), Feb. 8 ) 
F.'88, Mar. 12/ 

1888, April 80 
1868, Sep. 28 

1882 Mar. 18 

1868, Not. 2 

1869, Feb. 22 
1881, Deo. 5 
lS68,Jaii. 16 
1874, May 11 
1869, Mar. 8 
1866, Jul 15 

1874, Jan. 19 
1869, Feb. 22 



FBLLOWB. 
H4TWABD, HbNBT . . . 

Haywood, William . . . 

Heabd, Hebbebt . . 

Heaton, Oeoboe Hebbebt 

Hebblethwaite, Louis 

Heoley, Thomas Fenwick . 

Hedley, Thomas Fekwiok, Jun. Sunderland. 



Dover. 

Guildhall, E.C. 

Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 

Endon, near Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 

Conservanoy Buildings, Hull. 

Sunderland. 



Hilliabd, Geoboe Bbtdqe 
HiNE, Gforoe Thomas 
Hippisley, Edwin .... 
HrrcHcox, Wiluam 
Hoboen, Fbancis Neale 
Hobson, Fbcdebick Wiltiam . 
HoDsoN, Geoboe 
Holbeche. Robebt NEYnj^E . 



Chelmsford, Essex. 

Victoria Street, Nottingham. 

Chamberlain Street, Wells, Somersetshire. 

Victoria Chambers, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

East Street, Chichester. 

30, Coleman Street, E.C. 

Town Hall, Loughborough. 



31, Bennett's EUll, Birmingham. 

Holden, John 64, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Holmes, James 33, Dehunere Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

*Hobne, William Kdoab . 80, Fore Street, li.C. 

Horsey, Thomas .... 11, Billiter Square, E.C. 

Hobsfall, Richabd .... Halifax, Yorkshire . 

HoBWooD, James 10, Paternoster Bow, E.C. 



TIovENDEN, Thomas Henby 

HUBBEBSTY, HeNBY AlFBBD 

Hudson, Abthub Bybne 
Hudson, Wiijjam . 



Hull, Chables . . 

Humbert, Chables F. 

Humphreys, Chahles 

Humphreys, Henry 

Hunt, Sib Henby Abthub, 

Hunt, Henby Abthub, Jun 

Hunt, Josiah 

HusKiNsoN, Thomas 

{Pcut-Pretident) 

HUSKINSON, WnJJAM Lahbb 

HusREY, Geoboe Henry 



C.B. 



181, Bishopsgate Street Without. 

. Buxton, Derbyshire. 

. 19, Bonnet's Hill, E.C. 

}Hope Lodge, 181, Grove Lane, CamberweU, and 
19, Bonnet's Hill, E.C. 
. Euston Station, London, N.W. 
. Watford, Herts. 

6, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
. WoodhouHe, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

45, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 

46, Parliament Street, S.W. 
6, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Epperstone, Nottingham. 

The Manor House, Epperst(^)ne, Nottingham. 
The Green, High Wycombe, Buckp- 



1886, Jnn. 16 X'Amson, Edwabd . . . 

( Vice-President) 

1880, Jan. 19 I'Anson, Edward Blakeway 

A. 3 Feb. 10 { Ingram, Walteb Fielde 

F. '83, Jan. 16 i 

1882, Deo. 18 Inman, Mab.«halt. Nisbkt . 

1882, Deo. 18 INNOCENT, Chabi^B JofN 



7a, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 

7a, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C 
Firle, Lewes, Sussex. 
7, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Sheffield. 



1880, Feb. 16 Jagkson, Chables 
1869, Jul. S6 Jackson, Fredebick. 
1876, Apr. 8 Jemmett. Alexandeb 



25, Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

Nottingham. 

Nympsfleld, Stonehouse, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
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THE SUBYBTOBS' IlfflTITDTIOB. 



IkUe of BUetim 
and of T^antfer, 

1888, Feb. 18 

A. '89, Apr. 6 ) 
F. 78, Feb. 36 f 

1868, Jal. S7 

1882, Mar. 18 

1882, Jan. 16 

1878, Apr. ai 

1881, D«). 19 



FELLOWS. 

Jknkinson, William Wilbbb- 

FORCE 

Jonas, Hemuy 

Jonas, John Cabtek 
Jones, Charles Frederick 
Jones, Charles Jenkin 
Jones, Henry Parr . . . 
Jones, James William . 



1 6, Moorgate Stxeet, E.C. 

4, Whitehall, S.W. 

37, Market HiU, Cambridge. 

Temple Chambera, 3a, Fleet Street, K.C 

3, Storey's Gate, S.W. 

Portway House, Warminster. 

54, Caledonian Boad, Leeds. 



1880, Nov. 8 
1883, Jan. 16 
1888, Jan. 29 

1869, Mar. 22 

1882, May 8 
1868, Sep. 28 
1871, Feb. 27 

1868, Aug. 8 

1876, Apr. 24 

1882, Feb. 27 

1381, Jan. 24 

1868, Not. 9 

1868, Jul. 20 

1878, Nov. 11 

A. '68, Jnly 6 ) 
F. '82, May 81 

1874, Feb. 2 

1870, Feb. 7 

1882, D«9. 18 

1882, Jan. 80 

A. '78, Jan. 27, 
F. "82, Apr. 24) 

1882, Feb. 27 

1881, Dec. 19 
l^i88,Feb. 26 

1882, Feb. 18 

1881, Deo. 19 

1875, Mar. 15 

1876, Feb. 7 

1882. Feb. 18 
1869, Jnl. 12 



1868, Not. 2 

1869, Jan. 36 

1875, Jan. 18 
1869, Mar. 22 

1876, Mar. 20 



Keirle, Robert . 
Keelino, Bassett . 
King, Frank Hulmx 
Kino, Wilijam David . 
Kingston, Samuel . 
Knollys, James Edward 
Knowleb, William . 

Lambert, William . 
Lane, Cecil Newton 
Lanoridoe, George . 
Lansdown, George . 
Laurance, John, Jun. . 
Lavender, Joseph . 
LsANE, George Henry 

Lee, Charles Williams 

Lee, Frederick. 

Lees, John .... 
Lemon, James . 
LsprBii, John Harraob 

IjErmit, Alfred William 

Lewis, Francis Theodore 
LioHTyooT, Francis Lowry 

LlOHTFOOT, HkNRY Lb Bl 
LlTTJ-B, WlLUAM CUTLACK 

Lock, William Henry . 
Lofts, Hknry . 
Loykjoy, Alfred 
Lowe, Charles Harlowe 
Lye, John Gaunt 



Macaui^y, Colin Alexander . 
Mann, Chari.e8 John 
Mann, Robert Wilks . . 

Mark, James 

Martin, Gilson 



VNU 



1876, Jan. 4 MaRTIN, HoWARD 



111, Victoria Street, S.W. 

10, King's Arms Yard, Lothbury. E.C. 

Horsham, Sussex. 

Farlington Farm, Havant, Hants. 

Spalding, Lincoln. 

Fitzhead Court, Taunton, Somenet. 

Albion Chambers, King Street, Gloucester. 

1, New Broad Street, E.C. 

Whiston Hall, Shifnal, Salop. 

Public Rooms, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

2 & 3, Warwick Street, Charing Gross, S.W. 

Sexton Bams, Peterboro'. 

26, Bedford Row, W.C. 

21, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 

8, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

6, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Reigate, Surrey. 

Southampton. 

Town Hall, Bromley, Kenc 

Singapore Straits Settlements. 

95, Gresham Street, R).C. 

8, Old Palace Yard, S.W. 

Lower Lawn, Tisbury, Salisbury. 

Stag's Holt, March, Cambridgeshire. 

InKtDW, North Devon. 

130, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. W. 

:)5, Bucklersbury, K.C. 

Hampstead Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill, NA* 

8, Lancaster Place, W.C. 



Leicester. 

•^J), Great George Street, S.W. 

7. Hobart Place, S.W. 

H, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Chatsworth, Chesterfield. 

27, Chancery Lane, W.C, and Bolnev Grm 
Havelock Road, Croydon. 



I 



{ 
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mnd 0/ Trta^fwr. 
1870, Feb. 7 

1076, May 8 

1870, Ifay 10 

1889, Jan. 16 

1808, Jan. 16 

1868, Jnn. 16 

188S,Jmi. 80 

188S,Dee. 18 

1876, Feb. 7 
1870, Dee. 8 
1889, Feb. 97 
1889, Jan. 16 

1877, Feb. 19 
1874, Dee. 7 
1876, Not. 18 
1881, Feb. 7 
1889, Mar. 18 
1881, Dee. 19 
1889, Feb. 97 

1878, Dee. 9 
1889,Maj 8 



FELLOWS. 



MiSTIK, Jamkb .... 

{Member of Council) 

Mastim, John Mat . . . 

Mabom, William Ludlam . 

Mabtebman, Geoboe Huqheb 

Mathewb, Jbbemiah . . 

Mathewb, William . . . 

Maylabd, Chablbs Gbabon 

Maynabd, Edwabd . 

McCall, Geoboe . . . 

Mellbbbh, Alfbed WnjjAM 

Mbbsenoeb, WnjjAM Habby 

Mnj.AB, Chableb William . 

MlBTEB, WnuAM . . . 

MooBE, Edwabd Wella 

MoBBiB, John WABBmoTON 

MoBTXMEB, John Oamden . 

Mullett, Fbedebiok Auoubtub 

Mullenbb, Thomab . 

munbo, phtt.ip .... 

MuBPHT, Edmund . . . 

Mynobs, Waltbb Chable 

TOWEBS 



A. '09,Jan. 96 ^ 
F. '89, Mar. 18) 

187iApr. 18 

1868, Not. 9 

1879, Feb. 8 

1889, Apr. 94 

A. "76, Deo. 18 I 
F. '89, Feb. 97 I 

1879, Deo. 9 

1889, Feb. 18 

1876, Jan. 18 

1879, Jan. 99 

1875, Apr. 96 

1876, Mar. 90 
1889, Mar. 8 
1868,JbL 90 
1888, May 96 
1871, Feb. 18 
1888, Jan. 16 



Na8H, Alfbed James . . 

Naylob, Abthub Millinoton 
Neale, Chableb Jameb 
Neame, Fbedebick, Jun. . 
Neate, Abthub Webb . . 

Neyilb, Henbt William 

Newman, Fbancis . . . 
Newbon, Habbt Cbasb . 

Nioholb, Daniel Cubitt . 

Nisbet, Ralph P. . . . 

NOGKOLDB, MaBTIN . 

NoBMAN, Jameb Maubice . 
NoBMAN, William 
NoBTH, Geoboe .... 
*NoBTH, Geoboe Fbbdbbio . 

NOTLET, RiOHABD AlBBBT . 
NOTLET, RoBEBT PlEDOE 



1868, Joi. 6 Oaklet. Cbbibtopheb . . 

{Member fif Council) 

1877, Apr. 80 Oaxlbt, William . . . 
1881, Dee. 19 Obobnb, Alfbed William . 
1889, Feb. 18 GbBOBM, RicHABD . . . 

1800, Mar. 8 Owen, Thomas Rule . . 



Wainfleet, Lincolnshire. 

Oastle Chambers, Exeter. 

The High Holme, Louth, lincolnshire. 

87, Walbrook, E.C. 

15, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

16, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
21, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
92, Great George Street, S.W. 

3d,yiotoria Chambers, Market Place, Blaokbnni. 

Godalming, Surrey. 

Hullbrook, Guildford, Surrey. 

14, Grafton Street, W. 

81, Bondgate, Darlington. 

Middle (^laydon, Winslow, Bucks. 

Graceohuroh Buildings, Graceohnrch Street, E.C. 

5, Great Queen Street, S.W. 

Albion House, Hyde Park Square, W. 

Albert Square, Manchester. 

Bank Chambers, Com Street, Bristol. 

Dunfanaghy, Letterkenny, Ireland. 

X Little Ingestre, Stafford. 

Famham, Surrey. 

3, Old Palace Yard, Westminster, S.W 

High Oakham, Mansfield, Notts. 

Maoknade, Faversham, Kent. 

Hungerford, Berks. 
( Broughton Estate Office, 8, John Dalton Street, 
I Manchester. 

Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

ft7, linoohi's Inn Fields, W.C. 

3, Howard Street, Strand, W.C. 

4, Dempster Terrace, St. Andrews, N.B. 
Saffron Walden, Eshcx. 

Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

8, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

99, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Wroxton Estate Office, near Banbuiy, Oxon. 

80, Comhill, E.C. 

80, Bucklersbuiy, E.C. 

10, Waterloo Place, S.W. 



{ 



10, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

9, Moorgate Street, E.C, and Wimbledon Park, 

Surrey. 
158, Fenchurch Street, E.O. 
High Street^ Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 



I 
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THE SURVBTOBB' UimiTUTlOH. 



Date of KUHiom 
and ofTrtmtftr, 

A. 76, Not. 8) 
F. '81. April ij 

188i,DM. 18 
1888, Jan. 16 

1888,lUr. U 

1879, Dm. 9 

1876, Nov. 8 
1881, Jui. M 

1881, Jmi. 10 
1870, Dm. 18 

1880, Dm. 18 

1868, Jan. 80 

1888, Fab. U 
1808, Job. li 

1878, llaj 8 

1878, F«b. n 

1881, Dm. 18 
1881, Dm. 19 

1889, Jan. 16 
1880, Jan. 6 
1870, Jan. 34 

1877, May 14 

A. 74, Fab. 161 
F. '80, Not. 92/ 

1677, Dm. 10 

1873, Not. 96 

1877, May 14 



1889, Apr. 94 
1881, Not. 14 

1888, Fab. 96 
1670, Jan. 94 
1870, Fab. 7 
1868, Oft 96 

1889, Dm. 18 
1880, Daa. 18 
1879, Apr. 98 
1878, Not. U 
1888, Apia 80 
1888, April 9 



A. '60, Fab. 81 
F. "es, Fab. 18 J 

A.76,Maj 8) 
F. '81, Daa. 6/ 

1888, Fab. 19 

1876,Daa. 18 
18TB, Fab. 10 



FELLOWS. 

Pain, Coard Squabxt 
Palmsb, Alfred 

Parxstbr, Frank . 



Parr, Samttel 
Parsons, Hbnrt. 
Patsrsom, Robkrt 
Pattisbon, Jacob Luard 
Paul, Edward Tbbodorus 
Paxton, Jonas . . 
Patvb, Albxabdbr . . 
Patnb, Fbbdbrick . . 
Pbbblbs, Alexander . 
Pbnfold, John Wornham 
{Honorary Seeretofy) 
Pbppbroorn, John Hdtobznson 

Phzllxps.Frxdbbick Haxzlton 

PioBSTooK, John .... 

PoDMORB, Hbnrt Bobbrt 
Bbrbbford 

PoRTBR, Alfred 

Potts, Joseph, Jdn. ... 

PouNDLET, John Edward . . 

Powell, Evan 

PowBLL, Reginald Henbt . . 

POWNALL, GeOROB HaRRT . . 

Pbicxett, Walter Beluob . 
Prior, Richard James . . . 

Rabt, Joseph Walker. . . 

Raby, William 

Rawlence, Ernest Alfred 

Rawlence, Georob .... 

Rawlence, James .... 

Ratnbdu), Hugh Edward . . 

Reddall, Datid Gadsden. . 

Rebb, William Andrew . . 

Rbbs, William George . . 

Reid, Patrick Sandeman . . 

Rendell, Arthur Stephen . 

Riddle, Frederick Hbnrt 
Brimblb . . 

Rex, William 

Rich, Robert • 

Richards, Alfred 
Richardson, John 
RioKMAN, Thomas Miller 



14, North John Street, liyerpooL 

8, LanoMter Plioe, W.G. 

{Soath View Hoase, West ParBde, Neweaatle-on. 
Tyne. 

7, Fmsbnry Square, B.C. 

MiBterton, Crewkenie, Somerset. 
10, HanoTer Street, Edinburgh. 
6, Saaaex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
18, Dickenson Street, Manoheater. 
Bicester, Oxfordshire. 
4, Storey's Gate, S.W. 
Town Hall, Bromley, Kent. 
8, Salters' Hall Conrt, B.O. 
99, Great George Street, Westminatar. 8.T?. 

Manor House, Eaton Socon, St NeoCa. 

{Glamorganshire County Road Snrrejoi'a Oftee, 
Eagleabush, Neath, Glamofgmnsh^. 

Castle HDl, Winchester, Hants. 



1 



} 



146, High Street, Croydon. 

109, Grange Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 
North Cliff, Roker, Sunderland. 
Black Hall, Kerry, Montgomeryshire. 
Broomcliffe, Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire. 

St Swithin's Lane, High Street, Lewes, Si 

29, Parliament Street, 8.W. 

69, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Canterbury, and 67, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

78, Cross Street, Manchester. 

78, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Tower House, Salisbury. 

Salisbury, Wilto 

Salisbury, Wilts. 

Basingstoke, Hants. 

10, South Street, Finsbuxy, E.G. 

7, Comhill, E.C. 

Holly House, Newport, Monmouthahire. 
90, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Homefield, Ceffinswell, Newton Abbott 

64, Gresham Street, E.C. 
811, Kentish Town Road, N.W, 

Weston Birt, near Tetbuiy, Glouoestershire. 

8, New Broad Street, E.C. 
Methley Park, Leeds. 

8, Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 



i 
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DmUef 



A. '88, Jan. 801 
F.WpJan. »; 

1868, JuB. 16 

188B,lfw. 97 

1868, Aug. 17 

1879, Mtf. 81 

1868, JbL 18 

1881, Jan. 94 
1881, Apr. 4 
1889, Mft7 8 

1879, Dm. 9 

1879, Mar. 17 
1861, Jan. 94 

1889, Dm. 4 

A, '74, Dm. 7 1 
F. '70, Jan. 94/ 

1866, Ang. 81 

1878, Apr. 8 

A. '78, Dm. 8 ) 
F. •76, Not. 8 / 

A. 76, Dm. 18 I 
F. '80, Not. 8/ 

1868, Jvn. U 



Salisbmy, Wilts. 

The Qose, Salisbury, Wilts. 
Dedham, near Colchester, Essex. 
43, New Broad Street, E.G. 
5. Waterloo Place, S.W. 
14, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
82a, New Street, Birmingham. 



FBLLOWB, 

BiODSN, Hbnbt William . . 

RiaDBH, RiCHABD HbNBT . . 

RoBBBTS, Jambs Maobbnzib . 

ROBBBTS, BiCHABD .... 

RoBrMs, Edmund 

RoBiHs, Edwabd Gookwobtht . 

Robins, Wiijjam Hbnbt . . 

Robinson, Hbnby .... 7, Westminster Chambers, S.W. 

Robinson, Nathaniel Wishabt Marlowes, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

RoBSON, Edwabd Robbbt . . | *^U ^*^^."?®Si ^^^}' Westminster; and 6, St. 

( Germain's Place, Blackheath, S.E. 

RoBSON, Hbnby Old Elvet, Durham. 

RoQEBS, Edwabd Phippabd)-- -. , ^ ^ „ ., „„ 

Georgb J ^^' Borongh, London Bndge, S.E. 

RooEBs, Ebnbst Edwabd . . 1, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 

RoLLESTON, John Fowke > /-, tj. t • i. 
Lancelot .... | Grey Fnars, Leicester. 

RossEB, WiLUAM .... Llancllj, Carmarthen. 
RowB, RiGHABD Retnouds . . Park House, Cambridge. 

RusHwoBTH, Edmund Waltbb 3d, SaTile Row, W. 



Ryde, Abthub Lyon 
Ryde, Edwabd 



39, Great George Street, S.W. 
29, Great George Street, S.W. 



1876, Jam 

1875, Apr. 96 
1888, Fab. 18 

1876, Not. 97 
1869, Fob. 8 
1868, Feb. 99 
1863, Aug. 17 
1879, Jan. 6 

1874, Fob. 9 

'81, Dm. 61 
'. 94' 



94 Sadlbb, Geobob WmJAM 



1876, Mar. 
1879, Mar. 

1875, Mar. 

1876, Mar. 
1881, Doo. 



1 

8 

1 

6 

19 



A. TJ, Jan. 99 \ 
T. 8/ 



F. "80, Not. 
1868, JoL 



18 



A. '81, Jan. 94 \ 
F. '88, May 91 J 

1889, Jan. 80 

1888, Fob. 96 

1879, Apr. 99 

A. '80, Doo. 18) 
F. '86, April 80/ 



Sanday, Geoboe Henby 
Sandbbs, Thomas . . 
Sandy, Hbnby . . . 
Saundebs, Cbcil Geobgb 
Saundebs, Edwabd . . 
Savill, Alfbbd . . . 

SOABOILL, ALTBBD . . 

ScABTH, William T. 
ScoYBLL, John . 
Sbable. Fbancis William 
Selby, Chablbs Fbedbbio 
Shackbl, Geoboe 
Shaw, John .... 
Shbblock, Cobneuus . 

Shoppee, Chables Hebbebt 

Shoppeb, Chables John 
{Member of Council) 

^BHiCOOK, Thomas Ball. 

SiMMONDS, FbBDEBIOX . . 

SiMMS, Waltbb .... 

SlATEB, GEOBaE. 

Smallpibcb, Gboboe Baxbb 



467, High Street, Cheltenham. 

Wenslej House, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Cheltenham. 

Newport Road, Stafford. 

39, Great George Street, S.W. 

0, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 

8, St. Helen's Place, E.C; and Chigwell, Essex. 

11, East Parade, Sheffield. 

Rahy Castle, Darlington. 

Bateford, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire. 

Marsh House, Tottenham, Middlesex. 

19, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 

19, The Forbury, Reading, Berks. 

College Place, Derby. 

63, South John Street, LiYerpool. 

61, Doughty Street, W.C. 

61, Doughty Street, W.C. 

14, Abbey Churchyard, Bath. 

Parkside, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
97, Albany Street, N.W. 
Canterbury. 

9 and 10, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C 
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180B» Ooi » Smslue, Thomas Daviks . . 20i), St. Vincent Street, OlMgow. 

186B, Ang. 17 Smith, Charles Bovill Wickham, Hants. 

IMB, JoJU 18 Smite, Chables John ... 04, Cheyne Walk, ChelBea, S.W. 

F.' >% lu^; n } dmTH, Ghablkb John . . 16, WhitehaU Plaoe, S.W. 

A. 76, Maj 8 i 

F. '81, Dm. 6 / Smith, Hembt . . 8, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

F. '81,'ju.M/ Smith, Hbnbt Uerbbbt . . 7, Whitehall, 8. W. 

1898, Kay 9B Smith, Joseph 10, Cheapside, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

1868, Not. SOUTHWELL, CuABLF.s JosiAH . 9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
1808, J«L 07 Spackmam, Henby . . . .6, Terrace Walks, Bath. 

1868, Jan. 16 SquABEY, Elias Pitts . . . f 29, Great George Street, S.W.; and The Hoot^ 

{Vice-Pretident) \ Downton, SalLbury. 

1871, Feb. 18 St. QuiNTiN, Perry. . . . 37, Threadneedle Street, E.G. 

1888, Dm. 18 Stavobb, Caleb 2l| Finsbury Pavement, E.G. 

1868, Aof. 17 Stanley, Henby .... Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk. 

1868, Jan. 16 Statteb, Thomas Standhall, Whitefiald, Manchester. 

1877, Jan. 16 Stemnino, Alexandf:k Rose . 27, Fenchuich Street, E.G. 

1888, Jon. 16 Stephenson, CiiARLKb . 45, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 

fS'n"' IB I Stephenson, Ghari^s William 38, Parliament Street, S.W. ' 

* 1876 Ju. 24 Stephenson, Christopher. Naworth Estate Office, Brampton, Cumberland. 

1868 Jnl 97 STEWARD, HERBERT Thomas . 46, Parliament Street, S.W. 

1888, April 80 Stogk, Henbt 8, Duke Street, London Bridge, S.£. 

1881, Dm. 18 Stonbb, Alfred 8, Blomfleld Street, E.G. 

IBSl, Dm. 10 Stbudwick, William Henby . 14, Parliament Street, S.W. 

1868, Jul. 90 Stxtboe, Robert Fowler . . 34, Gom Street, Bristol. 

1868, Jan. 16 Stubob, William .... 34, Gom Street, Bristol. 

(Pa8t'Pre$ident) 

1874, Fab. 16 SwoBDBB, Geoboe Eowabd Bishop's Stortford, Herts. 

1876, Feb. 16 SwoBDBB, WiLLiAM .... Stapleford Tawney Hall, near Romford, Eaaex. 

f!*^' Ju.' 98 } Tatham, Geoboe Henbt . . 1, Walbrook, B.G. 

188B,Apiiil6 Theobald, Henby Wells Dew-) ...^ - ^_ „_ ^ ^^ 

HUBST j ^^^» (^tetX Russell Street, W.G. j 

1874, Jaa. 19 Thomas, Josiah Athenssum Ghambers, Nicholas Street, BrisioL ' 

1888, Dm. 18 Thompsoh, Arthub Edwabd . 73a, Old Broad Street, £.0. 

f! -S Jm. S} Thompson, Gharlbs Wiluam . Guildhall, London, E.G. 

1881, D«o. 19 Thompson, Edwabd Jambb . . The Willows, Moss Lane, Timperley, Manchester. 

1881,l>fo. 19 Thubgood, Hebbebt John 27, Chancery Lane, W.G. 

1878^ Jan. 14 Thursfield, Thomas Howells Barrow, Brosely, Shropshire. 

1808, Jun. 16 Thynne, Edward Lewis 11, Great George Street, S.W. 

1869, Jan. 11 Thynne, Frederick Georob . 11, Great George Street, S.W. 

1889, Feb. 18 TiFFEN, JosEPH Gonservancy Buildings, Hull. 

1876, Jan. 18 ToLLEY, Jambs 66, Gannon Street, E.G. i 

1689 Feb. ^ TooTELL, Ghables .... 13, King Street, Maidstone, Kent I 

1977 Jan. 99 TooTELi*, JosEPH .... Maidstone, Kent. 

1889, Feb. 97 TooTELL, JOSEPH, JuN. . 13, King Street, M aids toue, Kent. 

1877, Jan. 99 TooTELL, RiGHARD WiLLiAM . 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.G. 

1876, Apr. 94 TowEB, Brownlow Richabd ) The Old House, Kibworth, Haroourt, Leioestcr- 

Ghbistophbb j shire. 
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DaU of XUctUm 
and o/TramMfat, 

1868,Jim. 16 
1874, Maj 11 
1808, Jon. 15 
1808, Aug. 8 

1878, Dm. 9 
1888, Fob. » 
180B, Feb. 8 

1879, May IS 

1888, Feb. 90 

1880, Feb 18 

A. '78, Dee. 8\ 
F. '78,NoT. 11/ 

1878, Feb 91 

1880, Mar. 1 

1889, May 99 

1878, Jan. 10 
1871, Deo. 4 
1868, Jan. 16 

1868, Jan. 16 

1879, Deo. 9 



FELLOWS. 



Tbibt, Geoboe . . . , 
Tboli^pe, Charles Bbown 
Tbuhpbb, Bichabd . . 
TucKBTT, Philip Debell 
Tuhlby, GEosaE 
Tubheb, Frederick John 
Turner, William . 

TUBNEB, WiLLUM WbBB 

Vaizet, John Geoboe . 

Vauoban, Evan . 
Yenables, Fbedebiok . 

•Vebnon, Abthub 

•Vernon, Walteb Libbbty 
ViDLEB, Jaues Coleman 

YlQEBR, ASTLGY ... 

Vipers, Edward, Jun. 

YioEBS, Francis . . . 
{Member of Council) 

YioBRS, Robert , . . 



YuLLiAMT, Geoboe . 



63, Old Broad Street, E.G. 

13, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 
23, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
10a, Old Broad Street, E.G. 

14, Clement's Lane, E.G. 
Mansfield- Woodhoase, Mansfield, Kotts. 
1, Batter Market, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
0, GEnton Place, Seaford, Snssex. 
Booking, Braintiee, Essex, and 68a, linooln's 

Inn Fields, W.C. 
6, Moorgate Street, E,C. 

62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Borshams, High Wycombe, Bucks; and 26, 

Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
4, Trinity Street, Hastings; and 96, Great 

George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Bye and Hastings, Sussex. 
. 4, Frederick's Place, E.G. 

88, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 
. 4, Frederick's Place, E.G. 

. 4, Frederick's Place, E.G. 

r Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, 
• t S.W. 



{ 



{ 



{ 



liB89,Deo. 18 
1881, D«e. 19 
1889,Deo. 18 

1888, Feb. 96 

1889, Feb. 18 

1881»D«o. 19 

1889, Mar. 37 

1888, Apxill« 

1881, Deo. 19 

1860, Jan. 96 

A.'09,Mar.8 \ 
F.'76,Apr. 19/ 

1888, Jam. 99 
186B,Jim. 16 

1880, Mw. 1 

1889, Apr. 94 

A 76, Dea. 18 \ 
F. TO, Not. 10/ 

1879, VLaj 6 

1889, Jan. 16 

1809, Dae. 6 

1881, Daa. 19 
1889, F«b. 18 
1808, Jul. 90 



} 



Wade, John. . . . 
Wainwbiqht,GhablesRawlinson 

Waikwbight, Cbables Raw 
UNSON, Jun 

Waistell, WnjJAM. . . 

Walkbb, Hebbebt . . . 
Walker, Sahuel . . . 
Walmislby, Abthub Thomas 
Ward, John Geobgb Rodnet 
Wabb, Ghables Edwin . 
Wabino, Thomas . . 
Wabneb, William Henby 

Waiebman, James . . 

Watney, Daniel. . . 
{Member of Council) 

Watson, Hebbebt Edward 
Watson, John .... 
Watts, Ghables . • . 
Weall, John .... 
Weayeb, William . . . 
Webb, Geoboe .... 
Wellsted, William Henby 
Westbuby, Geoboe Henby 
Westbuby, Giles . . . 



Bamsley. 

Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 

Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 

Barnard Castle, Durham, and 6, Arden Street, 

Darlington. 
Newcastle Chambers, Angel Bow, Nottingham. 
23, Moorgate Street, E.G. 
0, Westminster Chambers, S.W. 
Yatton Court, Eingsland, Herefordshire. 
Gandy Street Chambers, Exeter. 
St. John's Sqoare, Cardiff. 
180, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Ashford, Kent. 

63, Old Broad Street, E.G. 

Thomey, near Peterborough. 
Shirburn Castle, Tetsworth, Ozon. 
36, Bedford Row, W.C. 

38, High Street, Watford. 
Town Hall, Kensington, W. 
Tunstall, Sittingboume, Kent. 
Manor Street, Kingston-upon-Hull. 
The Knoll, AndoYer, Hants. 
Andover, Hants. 
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niiLowa 

WHAmrox, Thomas Qbobob . 1, BMinghftll Straet, E.G. 

WmoBooBD, John .... PaIam Chunben, 9, Bridge Street, W4 

Whits, Jobh Warrington, Laneathiie. 

Whitblbt, CHiJUUiB Pbbct 76, Queen Stieet, B.C. 

WiDXSLL, Fbxobbick Gbaxhobb 1S» Parliament Street, Westmineter, S.W. 

WiOBJLM, JoHX Soath GoUingham, Newark, Noils. 

WmaireoB, Qbobob ATtoouoH 7, Pooltrj, B.C. 

WiLBiNBOR, WxLUAH ... St Stephen's Chamben, Telegraph Street, E.G. 

Williams, Qbobob Babmbs Frederiek's Place, B.C. 

Williams, Stbphbn William . Bhayader, Badnorshire. 

WnjjAMB, WnxiAM .... Salop Boad, Oswestiy. 

WiLLMOT, Fbancis .... 6, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

Wilson, Thomas Silk . . . Albert Square, Manohester. 

WiNo, William GaTersham, Beading. 

WiTHALL, BicHABD AUGUSTUS . 29, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Wood, Fbbdbriok .... 34, Begency Square, Brighton. 

Wood, Wuxum Bbtan . . . Lsngley Green, Chippenham, Wilts 

Woods, Hbnbt 19 A 30, Walbrook, E.G. 

Woodcock, Riohabd ... 90, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 

WooDH VMS, Jambs .... 60, Havelock Boad, Hastings. 

WooDTBOBPB, Edmund. . . 9, Coleman Street Buildings, Moorgale St., K.C 

WooLLBT, Bboinald. . • • South Collingham, Newark, Notts. 

F. •80 Mot. 1} WooLLBT, THOMAS Cboil Smrh South GollJngham, Newark, Notts. 

1888, JuB. 16 WooLLET, Thomas Smith . . South Collingham, Newark, Notts. 

{Preiident) 

F.*"77*^*iS} WooLLBY, William Edwabd . Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

1879, Dm. 9 Wrioht, WnxiAM Edwabd King's Lynn, Norfolk. 

187S, Ayr. 99 Wbioht, Whxiam .... Wollaton, Nottinghamshire* 

1889, Jan. 80 Wtatt, Olitbb Nbwmam . . St. John Street, Chichester. 

1878, F«v. 91 Ybomab, Gbobob Duvdab . . Prioxy Lodge, Bedfbrd, Bedfordshire. 



1889, Ite. 


19 


1888, Mov. 


9 


1889, F«b. 


18 


1889, Jea. 


18 


1874, Ayr. 


97 


A. 10, F«b. 71 

F.'TO.NoT. 18 r 


1881, Jn. 


80 


1888, AptU 


9 


1888, J«L 


90 


1870, May 


9 


1880, Mw. 


1 


1888, A«g. 


10 


1881, Dm. 


19 


1888, Dm. 


18 


1888, Job. 


IS 


1888, Jan. 


15 


1988, J«L 


18 


1881, Dm. 


19 


1878, Feb. 


10 


1888, Dm. 


18 


1878, Mtf . 


1 


1881, Feb. 


91 



professional ^sonates. 



Tbe naiDM of IhoM PrafeHlonel AnodetM who heve qoallfled for the OleM hr BxamiaallgB b« 
Dote ofmeHUm. dietliigulriied thne • 

l88irDM. 19 Adkzn, Chablbs Dunoan Wantage, Berks. 

1881, Jen. 10 Andbbson, Bobbbt .... 90, Bedford Bow, W.C. 

1888, Mtif 91 Attbmboboush, Alfbhd . . 38, Mount Street, W. 

1888, Apr. 94 Atbbs, Chablbs Pbtob . . Gresham Lodge, Watford, Herts. 

1888, Not. 9 Badooce, Phiup 9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

1881 Dm. 19 BailbT, Leobard .... Leigh am Court Boad, Streatham. 

1879 Dee. 8 Baldimo, Albebt .... Barkway, Herts. 

1881, Maj 10 Bbadbl, Henry Grant ... 97, Gresham Street, E.G. 

1888, Not. 9 Bbauohamp, Chabias Dayib . 9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 



1 
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ifiSO, Jan. 19 Bbck, T. Cokbb Sherbome St John, Basmgstoke, Hants. 

1888, Maj 96 *BsDBLL8, Ghaslbs Hbbbsbt . 6, John Street, Bedford Bow, W.C. 

1888, Jan. 99 Bbnbon, Thokas .... Estate Office, Bedford. 

1878, Feb. 11 Bbyan, Walteb Melton Hill, Townsyille, Qneensland. 

1870, F«b. 1 BiDWELL, Shelfobd ... 9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

1888, Jan. 99 BiBHOP, Reoimau) Geobob 2, Qodliman Street, Doctors' Gommons, E.C. 
1875, Feb. 1 Blaeewat, Johh 5, Bloomsbnry Square, W.C. 

1878, May 18 Blosse, Edwabd F. Ltngh . 38, The Parade, Cardiff. 

1889, Feb. 97 BoA« Abdbbw Great Thorlow. Newmarket, Suffolk. 

1888, May 96 *BoHTOB, Fbamx Abthdb . . 5, Lancaster Place, W.C. 

1879, Mar. 81 BooDLB, Feamois Edwabd . . 4, Whitehall, S.W. 

1888, Dee. 18 BooTH, JoHM Fbxdebick . . "dft, Windle Street, St. Helen's, Lancashire. 

1881, Dee. 19 Bbadly, WmiAM . . . . | Metr^Utan Board of Works, Spring Gardens. 

^ S.W. 



,Dee. 18 Bbowh, Whuam Abthub . . 146, Goswell Bead, E.C. 

1888, lUy 91 BuoELAMD, WmjAM Thomas . 9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

1888, Apr. 94 Oabd, Hbbbt North Street, Lewes, Sussex. 

1889, Mar. 97 Cabd, Hembt Cubtis . . . North Street, Lewes, Sussex. 
1870, Deo. 19 Cabdall, Fbbdebic Wiluax . 9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

1870, May Catlino, BoBEBT Chableb . . Needham Hall, Elm, Camhridgeshire. 

1880, Dee. 18 Clabx, Habdhvo Thomas . . 4, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 

1878, Feb. 7 Clatdbn, Walteb .... 6, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
1889, Feb. 97 COLGATE, Thokas, Jun. . . . Glynde, Lewes, Sussex. 
1889, Dee. 4 CoLLiNS, Mabcus E. . . . 61, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1874, Jan. 6 CooKE, WnjJAM Geoboe . . f^^®®^" ^?^' ^ * ^' ^' ^^'' ^^^^^ 

\ Bridge Station. 

1888, Feb. 18 CooKB, WnxjAM STEPHEN . . 9, New Broad Street, E.C. 

1881, May 18 CoNMEixT, JoHM JOSEPH . . Bugbj Chambers, Great James Street, W.C. 

1888, April 18 CouoHKAN, Hbhbt Botblbb . ChcRj Street, Birmingham. 

1881, Jan. 10 CouBTHOPE, Alexandeb . . Bignor Park, Pulborough, Sussex. 

1889, Feb. 18 CowPEB, BioHABD WiLUAX. . 81, High Street, Sittingboume, Kent. 
1870, Jan. 10 Qbawlby, WnjjAM Jeetbs . . 10, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

1888, May 96 *Cbawtbb, John, Jun. ... 5, Bedford Bow, W.C. 

1881, Mar. 91 Cbbmwxix, Johb TheodobB J ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ g^ 

1881, Feb. 7 Cbofts, Ewam Nevilb ... 80, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

1888, Feb. 19 Caoss, JoHH 80, Cheapdde, E.C. 

1879, Mar. 17 CuDUPP, WnjJAM .... 63, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
1888, Jan. 99 Cumbebbatgh, Cablton Pabbt 9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

1888, May 91 Daffabn, Thomas AurBBB. . 41, Charing Cross, S.W. 

1876, Feb. 15 Dalb, JoHN 16, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

l88i,Jan. 80 Daksie, Fbedebick Cbown. . 4, Frederick's Place, E.C. 

1888, Feb. 96 Dash, BoLAiTD AsHFOBD . . The HoUics, Feltham, Middlesex. 
1876, Apr. 96 Dashwood, FBEDEjacK LoFTUS Eirtlington, Oxford. 

1889, Dee. 18 Bavid, Edmund Ussheb . . Uandaff, near Cardiff. 
1889, Mar. 18 Dayis, Chablbs Javbb ... 82, Strand, W.C. 

1868, May 81 Dawsob, Hbxbt Aufbbbb . . St. Leonard's, Tooting. 
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1888, Jan. IB DoBiB, Herbt Bock Hoase, HtidBtone, Kent. 

1881, Umj 18 DiuPBB, A&THUB Thomas . . Qtej Frian, Ldcester. 

18B9, F«b. 18 Bbbw, Allbm 80, Chespsida, B.C. 

1888, JvB. » Eabtom, Edwabd 9, DeUhty Street, S.W. 

Wn.A^r. 16 Edw^^b, John B^i>"iok | orfeton, Tenbniy, Wowe.teitihi«. 

1879, Jm. 18 E11.0ABT, Fbbobbiok Edwabd . 40, Cbanoeiy Lane, W.C. 
I888,^rii80 Ellis, Edwabd Fbux . . . 6, LuioMter Place, W.C. 

1880, Mw. U Elld, Ebnbst Habold . . 182, High Street, Onildford. 

1881, Dm. 19 Elwxll, WmiAM Hehbt . . i S^^eJor^B Office, Great Northern Railway. King's 

I Cross, N. 



1889,Ftb. 8 

1880, Jmu 19 

1881,F«b. 7 
1888, ApiU 18 
1888, Apia S 

1881, F«b. 18 

18B9,Feb. 18 

1888, Hiij SI 

1889, F*l». 18 
18eB,I>M. 18 



Fawcbtt, Jambs PoouB. . . 
Fbhhiho, Hbbbbbt Samuel 

Fbw, Habbt Gabbabd . . . 

FisHBB, Chablbs BBowmHa . 

FtATOHBB, GbOBOB BiTBBS. . 

FlJMT, WnXIAM HUBST . . . 

FULLBB, GbOBOB JoHN . . . 

FuLLBB, Hbbbbbt Henbt . 

Fubbbb, Hbnbt Aubbbt . . 
Fttb, Gxobob Pbtebb Golubb 



6, Lancaster Place, W.C. 

Park Farm Office, Wobarn, Bedfordshire. 

Market Place, Newbury. 

Hill Crest, Market Harborongh. 

10a, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

6, Lancaster Place, W.C. 

36, Bucklersbury, E.C. 

1, Qneen Victoria Street, E.C. 

6, Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 

4, Wahn Lane, Willesden Park, N.W. 



188B,J«1. 97 Gabbabd, Abthub . . . 

1888, Jan. 16 Gabbod, Hbbbbbt James .. 

187B, D60. 9 GiBBOK, Waltbb Matthew 

1888, Hij 96 GoBB, WiLLIAM JOLL . , 

1868, Dm. 4 Gbabt, Jameb , . . . 

1888, Jan. 16 GuBNBT, Habold 



17, Finsboiy Square, E.C. 

Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey. 

Prity Pune Office, Buckingham Palace, S.W. 

7, Hobart Place, S.W. 

Dol-llys, Cottage, Llanidloes, Montgomerjahire. 

8, Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 



1869, F«b. 97 
1888, Feb. 18 
1881, F^. 91 
1878. Jan. 98 
1878, Daa. 9 
1888, May 96 

1880. Daa. 18 
1888, Mot. 18 
1686, April 16 
18B8,Dm. 18 
1888. Maj 91 
1861, Dm. 19 

1886, Fab. 96 
18e8,Fab. 19 
1888, Jan. 99 



Hamiltom, Johe Paybtbb . . 
Hanbell, Reoinald Goddabd. 
Habpeb, Edoab Jobiah . . 
Habbimoton, Gboboe Fbbdebiok 
Habvbt, John Jaueb Sateb 
*Habluox, Lamoblot Gbbald 
Hbdoeb, Abthub Combtabtinb 
Herdbbson, Hbnbt Abthub . 
Hbnbt, Edwabd Huob. 
Hewitt, Wiluax .... 

Hicks, Stanuit 

HiNE, Gboboe Ebnebt . . . 

HOLBEOBE, ^MIIJAN HeNRY . 

Holland, Thomas Jaiobb, Jun. | 
HoLMBS, Jakes Thomas . . 



64 and 65, Coleman Street, E.C. 

4, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 

8, Clandown Villas, Turnpike Lane, Homaey. 
16, Abchuroh Lane, E.C. 

84, Mount Charles, Belfast. 

Green Hill Park, New Bamet, Herts. 

80, Cheapside, E.C. 

Woodchuroh House, West Hempstead, N.W. 

9, The Pavement, CQapham Common, S.W. 
69, Commercial Street, Hereford. 
Oakfield, Streatham Hill, S.W. 

6, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

26, Pinfold Gate, Loughborough. 

1, Pembroke Cottages, Edwardes SquaiB, 
Kensington, W. 

97, Gresham Street, E.C. 



I 
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188B,NoT. 18 HOXFRAY, WiLLIAM FBAHOIB . 

1866, Jnl. 90 Ho&BLEY, RiCHARD . . . . 

1888, Jam. 15 HoWELL, EbKBST JoHN . . 

1881, Deo. 10 HUMBEBT, StdKEY . 



B6Me Heftlh Eitate Office, Nantwioh, Cheihiz^. 

11, Bttll-and-Mouth Street, K.G. 

47, Lower Belgrave Street, S.W. 

linooln's Tnn Fields (comer of Serle Street), W.C. 



1881, Feb. 7 Inoleby, Herbebt . 
1883, D«o. 18 Ingram, Henry Law 



Hardingstone, Northampton. 
97, Gresham Street, E.C. 



1879, Not. 24 Jessett, Charles . . . 03, Old Broad Street, E.G. 

1881, Deo. 19 JoNEs, THOMAS 3, Old Palace Yard, S.W. 

1888, Mfty 96 *J<)HNsoN, Henry 37, Walbrook, E.C. 

1870, Jan. 94 JOHNSTON, ANDREW .... 97, Gresham Street, E.C. 

1883, Maj 06 VoNEs, Henry ARTHUR ... 64, Maida Vale, W. 



1876, Deo. 18 

1881, Deo. 10 

1888, Jan. 99 

1881, May 16 

1882, Deo. 18 
1882, Dee. 18 



Kays, John Edward Grove Hall, Wakefield. 

Keates, William Allen The Iron Market, Newcastle, Staffordahire. 

Keer, Wuxiam 80, Cheapside, E.C. 

KETTI.E, Frrdericx Chari.B8 . Tower Chambers, Moorgate Street, K.C. 

Knollys, Edward Holdbwortu Fitzhead Court, near Taunton, Somerset. 

Knowles, Henry .... Wells Green, Glonoeater. 



1876, Apr. 8 Lek> George Cansfieu) . . North Eastern Railway, York. 

1881, Deo. 10 Leonard, Henry Holmes . . OOi, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 
1868, May 21 Little, WiLUAM Dayis. . . Middleton Stoney, Bicester. Ozon. 

1882, Deo. 18 LouER, MoNTAGUB Frame 52, Quoen Victoria Street, E.C. 

1877. M., 14 Lucas. JOB.PH } Heene^ Cott.|.^Worthing. Su««x ; «.d Tooting 

18M. April a LvsTEK. Thomas Bice Someb- j ^j^^^^^ p^^^.^ p^^^ Li,orpool. 



1877, Jan. 16 

1881, Not. 14 
1876, Not. 27 

1882, Jan. 16 

1878, May 18 
1878, Jan. 28 
1882, Feb. 18 
1868, May 26 



Marriott, George Wharton . 
Marshall, Lionel Hasler 
Martin, Charles William 
Martin, Walter .... 
Maughan. Joseph Henry . 
Mkston, Joseph Fyfe . 
Milnes, Robert, J un. . 
*MoYB8, John Helenus . 



Blankney, Sleaford, Lincoln. 
Chippenham, Wilts. 

Quom Place, Loughborough, Leicestershire- 
Wain Heet, Lincolnshire. 
9, New Street, Great Grimsby. 
20, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Collingham House, Upper Tulse Hill. S.W. 
St. Mary's Street, Ely, Cambridgeshire. 



1882, Deo. 18 NeWMAN, ChARLES HeNRY . 

1880, Jan. 10 Newmarch, Hbnry CHARLES 
1874, Feb. 2 NixoN, Samuel . . . . 
l»r8,Feb. 11 NoRRis, Walter Henry 

1881, Deo. 10 Nottaoe, William Griggs . 



'J7, Oresham Street, E.C. 
10, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
2U, Great George Sti-eet, S.W. 
St. Andrew's, Watford, Herts. 
High Street, Windsor. 



1882» Mar. 18 PAOE, ThOMAS GoWLAMD 



57, Coleman Street, E.C. 
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DmUqfMUtHon, FBOrS88IONAL ▲SflOOIATSB. 

"*^*^ M Pai^ CEanTTHoiii*. Tiajg^^^^^^, 

(Pro/etfioNoi A$$oeiaU of Council) 
1881, Dm. 6 Pabkdi, Johx Bobxbt . . . Idridgehfty, near Derby. 

1008, Maj W *Pain, Jambs Borough, Micheldever, Huits. 

1888, M«7 9B Pab8om8,RobbbtMauucbPktib8 MistertoD, Crewkeme, Somerset. 

1808, lUy 95 *Paull, Alan 60, Highgate lload, N. 

1076, Maj 10 Paybb, WnuAM Pbbot . . Holmesdale, The Park, Nottingham. 
107S, Nov. 11 Payne, Wiujam Sbth Robbbt 0, Rood Lane, R.C. 
• 1888, Dm. 18 Pkacb, Axfbed Lindley . Thome, Doncaster. 

1880, Dm. 8 Petbe Henby WnjJAM,TBR Hojf . Springfield, Chelmsford, Essex. 
1008, Maj 96 *Pnj>iTCH, Philip Edwabd . . 17, Parliament Street, S.W. 
1876, Jan. 4 Pledoeb, Joseph AUGUSTUS . Boreham Lodge, Chelmsford. 

1889, Ma, 99 RiiHEY, .TosEPH Habobovb - {^^^^q^^^^' *^« Street W eat, Kingston. 

1008, April 18 Rbid, Fbancib Bncksford House, Ashford, Kent 

1888, Apr. %i Rex, Chablbs Willum . . 311, Kentish Town Rond, N.W. 

l0Oi,Apr. 94 Rbx, Fbancis Hebbebt . . 811, Kentish Town Road, N.W. 

1888, Jan. 90 RioDEM, CHARLES FuBMEB , . 29, Prince's Street, HsnoTer Square, W. 

1878, Jan. 94 RoBEBTS, Chables .... 3, Upper Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C 
1008, Fab. 18 RoBEBTs, Chables Gobdon. . 42, New Broad Street, E.G. 

1089, Fab. 18 Robey, Robbbt Oaklands, East Tytherley, near Romsey, Hants. 

1089, Jan. 00 RoBDisoN, James Thomas . 11, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

1889, Apr. 94 RoBDisoN, Mabtim Catldi . . 66, Cannon Street, E.C. 

1888, Maj 96 •fR^LLESTOK, WiLLIAM OUSTAVUS ) T^^n^*^, 

Stanhope f ^^^ *^"*"» Leicester. 

1868,Aprn80 Rowlandbon, Chbistothbb . The College, Durham. 

1008, May 96 *RuBDLE, Kdwabd Collims . . Bedford Office, Tavistock, Devon. 

1088, Fab. 96 Ryde, Chables Bkbtbam 2U, Great George Street, S.W. 

1088, May 96 *||Satobell, ('hables Madeira Place, Newbury, Berks. 

1889,llar. 18 Savill,Alfbed,Juh. . . .|2»Hale8Co 

1088, Jan. 16 Scammell, Thomas .... 34, Com Stre«>t, Hristol. 

1889, Fab. 18 ScBivEN, Chables Hebbebt Oakley House, Scole, Norfolk. 1 

1880. F.b. W S.XBY. JomUAMMt . . . .jMetropoUtan Bo«d of Works. Spring G«l«. 

180. N.». 18 S.«io«R^^RicHABD ABTHtTK j p^^^ ^^ j,^ Ajledbrd. Kent 

1888, May 91 Shaw, Johb, Juu The College, All Saints', Derby. 

1809, Jan. 18 Shebwin, Joseph Hebby .16, Whitehall Place, S W. 

1889, May 8 SiMMONS, Chablbs Fbankun Henley-on -Thames; and Basingstoke, Hants. 

1889, D«o. 4 Simmons, Wn.LLAM Ankbb . Henley-on-Thames. 
1889, Daa. 18 Skibole, Alfred .5, Ijanoaster Place, W.C 

1879, Mar. 17 Smith, Geoboe CEcn. ... 16, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

1889, Jan. 18 SmITH, GeBALT) HeNBY LabOU- ) 

^^ ohebe )^^* Argyll btreet, Regents Street, W. 

1868, Jul. 97 Smith, Hebbebt Edmund . Darlington, Durham. 

1889, Apr. 94 Smith, REGINALD W. . . .1, Temple Row West, Birmingham. 

1888, Feb. 19 Smith, Wheaieb .... 28, Edinburgh Street, Bradford. 

1889, Jan. 18 Sm^, William Chaeies ) 35^ Gannon Street, Birmingham. 

xxENBy Alston • ■ j 

t Inttitation PiiMmaa, 1883. || Special Piia«, 
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DaUqfXUetUm, 
180B, Not. 9 

888, Jan. 15 
888, Mar. 19 
882, Jan. 16 
888,1)60. 4 
876, Mar. SO 
876, Dm. 18 



888, Feb. 18 SwiNSCOW, HaBOLD EdWIN 



882, Feb. 37 

882, Apr. S4 

881. D«s. 19 

869, Jul. 26 

881, Deo. 19 
1882, Deo. 18 

882, Apr. 94 
1888, Jan. 15 

882, Feb. 18 

880, Deo. 18 

888, May 25 

882, Mar. 18 

880, Deo. 18 

878, Jan. 28 

880, Deo. 18 

879, Mar. 8 

880, Mar. 1 

882, Feb. 18 

888, Maj 21 

881, Deo. 19 

888, April 16 

888, April 80 

882, Deo. 18 

875, Jan. 18 

889, Deo. 18 
1880, Jan. 19 

876, Apr. 8 
889, Apr. 94 
888, Jan. 99 

1879, Mar. 17 

882, Jan. 16 

881, Deo. 19 

880, Dec. 18 

881, Jan. 10 
lR78,Deo. 9 



Tapp, Abthitr 
Tarleton, Rooer , 
*t51TARBANT. Walter 

Taylor, Gkouoe . 



PBOFBSBIONAL AS800IATB& 

Stacxt, William . . . . hO, Oheapside, E.G. 

Stennino, Percy Hainrs . 97, Fenohnrch Street, E.G. 

Stevenson, Frederick J. . .4, Frederick's Plaee, E,C. 

Stoweb, Joseph 0, Lancaster Place, W.C. 

St. Quinjin, Richard Samuel 37, Threadneedle Street, E.G. 

Strutt, Edward Gerald, The ) m i. -m «r'*u v 
^^^ ' ^ Terhng Place, Witham, Essex. 

07, Gresham Street, E.G. 

Shortlands, Kent. 

2, Bennett's Hill, Birminghani. 

The Glose, Warminster, Wilts. 

{Tithe and Indosure Commission Oftice, St. 
James's Square, S.W. 

83, Westgate Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

HO, Gheapside, E.G. 

1, Deanery Road, Romford Road, Stratford, E. 

The Surveyor-General's Department, GeyJon. 

Rose Hill, Chestei-field. 

Royston, Herts. 

The Birches. Brixton HiU, S W. 

Silsoe, near Ampthill, Beds. 

Elmfield, Streatham, S.W. 

4, Frederick's Place, Old Jewiy, E.G. 
52, Queen Victoria Street, E.G. 

40, Ghancery Lane, W.G. 

40, Ghancery Lane, W.C. 

( Care of J. G. Waters, The Gas Company, Horse- 
\ ferry Road, S.W. 

9. Whitehall Place, S.W. 

27, Market Place, Cambridge. 

20. Oakington Road, St. Peter's Park, Pad- 
dington, W. 

22, Western Street, Bedford. 

202, Holland Road. Kensington, W. 

6, Fumival's Inn, E.G. 

35, St. Julian's Road, Kilbnm. 

Llandaff, Glamorganshire. 

Famham, Surrey. 

6, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
26, Glai-endon Road, Notting Hill, W. 

07, Gresham Street, E.G. 
13, Granville Square, W.G. 
30, Walbrook, E.C 
Grendon Hall, Northampton. 



Taylor, John William . 
Trwso!?, Edward Arthir 
Theobald, Hknry . 
Thornton, William Henry 
Thorpe, Christopher . 
Thurnali^ John Edward 
•JTreadweli., Henry John 
'Tbethewt, Henry, Jun. 
Tbollope, Henry Chari.e8 

VioERs, Leslie Robert 
ViOERs, Martin . 



Wakefieij), Godfrey . 
Walker, Leon Yiotur . 

Waters, William Richard 

Watney, Walter Daniel . 
Webb, Jonas Mabshaix 

Weston, Georob 

Weston, Joseph Aurelius. 
WiLGOcKS, Frederick C. 
Williams, Leonard James 
Williams, Tom . 
Williams, Witjjam Herbert 
Williams, William Welsby 
WiLLMOT, John . . . 
Wolfe, Walter James 
Wood, Henry 
Woodward, William 
Wreathall. Robert T. 
Wright, Thoma? Hxwkins 



YouNo, Andrew . 
YouNo, Morgan Henry 

t Inititation Priseman 



{ 



5, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, E.G. 

6, John Street, Bedford Row, W.G. 



18H1. ^ Pa«ed Fellowship Bxaaination, 1883. 

t Driver £85 Priie. 1883. 



A 
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DmUf^MUetUm, 



^moAkUb. 



im,H». » ^^^^J^ '^=««^/^™;}KiUerton. Exeter. 

188S, Utf. 17 Andrbboit, Charlks Henby 9, King's Bench Walk, Temple. 

1880, Dm. 18 Bamksb, Jorh Eldon ... 4, Elm Court, Temple. 

1868, Jnl. 97 BiBRY, JoHM WoLTB . . . 38, DeUhfty Street, Westminster, S.W. 

1875, Dm. 18 Battbm, Johm Wintbbbotham 3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple. 
1870, Dm. 18 Bazaix>bttb, Chablbs Norman 1, Essex Court, Temple. 

1879, Ftb. 8 Beale, James Samuel ... 28, Great George Street, S.W. 

1880, Fab. 88 BiDDEB, Geoboe Pabker, Q.C. 3, Paper Buildings, Temple. 
l87B.r.i>. 1 BocH^^^BBRT WmjAi. J 2^^j^^ Chambers. S.W. 

1889, Jul. 86 CARLISLE, WiLLiAM Thomas 8, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

1879, Jsa. 6 Cassebley, Samuel WiLLiAM . 7, Crown Office Row, Temple. 
1871 Feb. 18 Castle, Edwabd James ... 8, King's Bench Walk, Temple. 
1878, Not. 18 Clabke, Damibl Easton Street, High Wycomhe, Bucks. 

1888, Mar. 97 Day, WnxiAM Ansell . 18, New Bridge Street, Blackfiriars, S.E. « 

1888, April 16 Dbthbidoe, Fbanx .... Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, Paddington^ W. 

1888, April 80 Dbuce, Samuel Bemjamim Labob 3, Old Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, WX3. 

1869, F«b. S8 Fowleb, John 3, Queen Square Place, S.W. 

1878, F«b. 11 Freeman, Gboroe Mallows . 11, King's Bench Walk, Temple. 

1878, Mar. 11 Freshfield, Edwim . . . ^ Bank Buildings, E.C. 

1878, liar. 80 Freshfield, Willlam Dawes . 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

1877, Mar. IS FuLTOB, HAMILTON .... Salisbury, Wilts. 

1876, Deo. 18 Gedoe, SYDNEY ..... 1 , Old Palace Yard, S.W. 
187».Apr.« G.w.^^Chabl.. Bhamston I ^^^^^^^ g^^ 

1874, Feb. 16 GoLDNEY, Gabriel Prior . . 3, Essex Court, Temple. 
1860, Jan. 11 Grantham, Richard Boxall . 32, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
1874 Jan. 6 Grantbam, Richard Fuoe . 32, Whitehall Place, S.W. ' 
1881 Mar. 81 Grantham, WiLLiAM.Q.C, M.P. 6, Crown Office Row, Temple. 
1881* Deo. 19 ^J^iovES, WniiAM .... 28, Great George Street, S.W. 

1880, Deo. 18 C^ULi.Y, WiLLiAM CouRT, Q.C. . Farrar's Buildings, Temple. 

1881, Dee. 19 Halsey, Edward Joseph . . Pirbright, Surrey. 

1889, Mar. 87 HAMILTON, Henry Best Hans . I, Brick Court, Temple. 
1881, Deo. 19 Head, John Merrick . . Reigate, Surrey. 

1875, Dee. 18 HiooiN, WiLLiAMHou8MAN,Q.(y. 4, St. James' Square, Manchester. 

1876, Jan. 4 HiLL, ALEXANDER Stayeley, ) 0, Garden Court, Temple; and Oxlev MAnnt 

Q.C, M.P J Stafford. ^ 
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DaUitfBleetUm. ASSOCIATES. 

880, Deo. 18 Jaheb, Sir Henry, Q.C, M.P. . 1, New Court, Temple. 
879, Dm. 8 Janbon, FREDERICK Halsey 41, FinBbury Oircus, £.C. 

878, April 21 Kino, Wilijam Gas Office, Duke Street, liTerpool. 

874, Feb. 9 LeDOARD, FREDERICK ThOHAS > , ,« , y^ , m t 

DuRELL .J * Temple Gardens, Temple. 

874. F*. 16 LtTri^R.^^H DaHXEL MaKIK. J ^ ^^pj^ (j^^„,^ ^^^p,^ 

879, Dec 8 Lix)YD, Eyrb 8, Sergeant's Inn, E.O. 

889, Mar. 8 LoTT, JosEPH 19, Great George Street, S.W. 

874, F.b. 18 M««,On.WnjJAMTHACK.EAY.J„_c^,„Offl^^jj„, .f^^p,^ 

876, Jaa. 4 Michael, William Henuy,Q.C. 88. Parliament Street, S.W. 

881, Feb. 7 MoBLEY, ToNMAN .... Bangers, Iver, Uxbridge. 
888, Dec. 18 MuuTON, Franoib Eerridoe . 96a, Queen Yietoria Street, E.G. 

876, Apr. 94 Parker, FREDERICK Searle 17, Bedford Row, W.C. 
869, Feb. 98 PHiLBRiCK,FR£DK.ADOLrHus,Q.C. Lamb Building, Temple. 

869, Apr. 6 PRICE- VVnjJAMB, RicHARD . . 38, Parliament Street, S.W. 

871, Feb. 97 QuiCK, Joseph, JuN. . . . 89, Great George Street, S.W. 

868, Nov. 9 Ree8, John Charles ... 13, Great George Street, S.W. 

882, Jon. 16 Rioo, Herbert Addinoton 9, King's Bench Walk, Temple. 

875, Not. 8 Ryde, Edward H ARROW . . Crauley House, Fontenoy Road, Balham. S.W. 

888, April 9 Ryde, Wai.tkr Cbanlby . 7, King's Bench Walk, Temple. 

889, Mar. 97 SHEARMAN, JoHN 2 & 8, New Inn, Strand, W.C. 

871, Feb. 18 Shield. Hugh, Q.C., M.P. . . 13, King's Bench Walk, Temple. 

879, Apr. 28 Sladen, St. Barbe .... 1, Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 

878, Apr. 8 Smith, John Smalman ... 3, Hare Court, Temple. 

879, Apr. 88 SMITH, LuMLEY, Q.C. ... 4, Paper Buildings, Temple. 
882, Jan. 16 STEPHENS, PEMBROKE S.. Q.C. . 1, Plowden Biuldings, 'I emple. 
881. Jan. 24 ^TEVENsoN, George WiLflON . 38, Parliament Street, S.W. 

875, Jan. 4 Strutt, FREDERICK, The HoN. 88, Eatou Square; and Milford House, Derby. 

877, Doc. 10 Sutton, Hknry Farrar's Building, Temple. 

880, Deo. 18 Thomab, Hubert .... Watford, Herts. 

868, Jnl. 90 Trollope. Georoe Francib 16, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 

880, Jan. 6 TURNER, Francis .... 6, Pump Court, Temple. 

876, Nov. 97 Webster, RicuardEverard, Q.C, 2, Pump Court, Temple. 

871, Feb. 18 White.Frederick Me ADOWB,Q.C., 4, Paper Buildings, Temple. 

(Associate of Council) 

878, Jan. 27 White, Thomas Jennings . . 8, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
876, Dec. 18 Wilt,, John Shiresr . . :j, Pump Court, Temple. 

875, May 15 WiKCKwoRTH, Lewis . . .31, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 

870. Jan. 10 Wing. Thomas Twining . . 17, Wobum Square, W.C. 
389, Dec. 18 Wooij.% SiDNEY 7, King's Bcuch Walk, Temple. 

876, Apr. 94 Wyatt, ROBERT Lower House, Thursley, Godalming, Surrey. 
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DaUqf 
Admiuion, 

IfKfl, Feb. 

18ta,F«b. 
1868, Felw 

188S,F«h. 

1888, F^. 

1888, Fab. 
1888, F«b. 
1888, F«b. 

1888, F«b. 
188S,F«b. 
1888, Feb. 
1888, Felw 

1888, F«b. 
1888, Feb. 

1888, F«b» 

1868, Fab. 
18SB,F«b. 

1883, Feb. 
1888, Feb. 

1868, Feb. 

1888, Feb. 
1888, Feb. 

1888, Feb. 
1888, Feb. 
1882, Feb. 



jStubmis. 



19 fARNOTT, JOHK 

18 tBABBATT, HaSBY. . . 

18 tBlNBON, ROBBRT AlAN . . . 

19 fRzBCH, Waltkb dk Hoohton . j 

IS ^BonsTiBLD, Edwim Vauohan V 
Davenport f 

18 ^BoosFiKLD, WnjjAM Glad* ) 

STONX RiCHIKOS . -I 

18 ^BsYAMB. John Oeorob . . 
18 5[Bbymeb, Arthur .... 
IS fBuoK, Hbrrbrt Wilbon 

18 tCARTXR, Frank Wbllinoton . 

IS fCXiABK, HkNBT CoPLBY . . . 

W ^[Clarke, Stanley .... 
^S f Cross, Wiluam Thomas Alfred 

W ♦Day, Wiluam 

*S ^Drew, Henry Alb an . . 

IS t Dunning, Bernard Simon . 

IS fGiABs, Sydney Newton 

18 ^jOrey, Ralph Geoffrey , . 

18 fHALL, William Timothy . . 
IS t Harding, Sidney Pryce 

IS tJuLL, William Vincent . . 

19 t^EBB. Abthur Herbert 

, IS^Lansdown, George Arthur 

19 fMsAD, John Henry 

18 fMixER, Edward . ... 

18 * Moore, Harold Edward . 



1888, Feb. 18 fP'NNINGTON, Jambb . 



1883, Feb. 
1^81, Feb. 

188B, Feb. 

1888, Feb. 

1888, Feb. 
1882, Feb. 
1888, Feb. 
188i,NoT. 

H 
t 



19 fSxLBY, John Babbley . 
7 1 1 Squarey, Robert Charles 

19 tTiFFBN, John Henry . . 

IS t Watson, James Bruce . . . 
19 tWiLLARD. Thomas . . 

18 ^JWeLLH, rRPiDERICK WHiUAM . 

19 fWRAIOHT, PeRCIVAL .... 

13 Wright, Charlbb William 

Pasaed PrelimiiiAry BxamimitionlSSI. 
Pataed Preliminary Bzamination, 1883. 



Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Middle Street, Stourbridge, Woreestenhire, 
11. Caledonia Place, Clifton. 
The Warren, Wootton-nnder Edge, Oloneester- 
shire. 

18. Emperor^B Gate, So<oth Kenaingtoo, S.W. 

18, Emperor's Gate, South Kensington, S.W. 

28. South Street, Sunderland. 
SB, Great George Street, S.W. : 
The StalU, St. John's, Worcester. 

Care of Messrs. Rawlenoe & Squarey, Salisbaiy. 
97, High Street, Dorking. 
132, W^estboiirne Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
58, Charing Cross. S.W. 

6, Ashford Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
Peamore, near £xeter. 

5, Warwick Square, S.W. 

H, Upham Park Road, Chiswick. 
65, Parliament Street, S.W. 

Vinter'B Road, Maidstone, Kent. 

St. Peter's Street, St. AlhanV, Herts. 

Wrotham Lodge, Streatham Hill, S.W. 

Crookham, Famharo. 

Grasdene, Spencer Hill, Wimbledon. Snrrey 

Balcombe Itectory, Hayward's Heath. 

7, Keitb Grove, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

6, Queen's Avenue, Hastings. 

Newbold-($n-Avon, Rugby. 

29. Momin^on Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Colorado Springs, United States, America. 

4, Grosvenor Terrace. Kingston-npon Hall. 

Shirbum, Tetsworth, Oxou 

Duncburch Road, Rugby. 

4, TAnsdowne Street, Hove. Brighton, Sns^e^c. 

IjC Mars, Iowa, United Stat< s, America. 

Wollaton, Nottingham. 

5[ Passed Preliminary- Bzamination. 1882. 
* Passed Proficiency Bxamination, 1883. 






To ensure the regular transmission of the Papers and Notices, it is partietilarly 
requested that any changes of address be oommunicated at once to the Seoretarv. 
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PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

{Preliminary Work), 



LAND SUBVEYING AND LEVELLING. 



Instructions to Candidates. 



The followiiig arrangements have heen made by the Oooncil in 
connection with the Examination in the Subjects, Land Surveying 
and Levelling. 

Candidates in Division II., Sub-Divisions I. and 11. ; Division 
TIL, Sub-Divisions I. and II. ; and those Candidates in Division V., 
Sub-Division I. who bring up Land Surveying and Levelling in Ueu 
of the Subject numbered 10 in that Sub-Division, will be 
required — 

(1) To make a Survey with the chain of not less than 15 and not 
more than 20 acres of land (situated in any locality most 
convenient), comprising not less than 4 separate fields or 
inclosures, and having: a minimum variation of 5 feet in the 
surface levels, and to take the angles of the principal inclosing 
and check lines with the theodolite, entering them in the 
proper place in the field books. 
<2) To plot and draw the same, on a sheet of double elephant 
paper, to the scale of 1 chain to the inch, showing the 
construction lines, in red ink (numbered to correspond with 
the numbers in the field book), and the level lines and 
angles, together with any writing and ornament necessary for 
identifying the plan with the ground. 

(3) To take a Section througJi the work in the direction of its 

greatest length and a Cross-Section, showing the maximum 
height of the surface levels, indicating the position of the 
level lines on the plan. 

(4) To plot and draw the Section and Cross-Section at the fcot of 
^ the plan to. an horizontal scale of 1 chain to the inch, and a 

vertical scale of 10 feet to the inch, showing the crossings, 
^ figuring the lengths and heights, and assuming a datum of 

about 20 feet below the lowest part of the Section. 

(5) To bign Hud forward, when completed in careful accordance 
I with the foregoing directions, the Plan and Sections, with 
I the Field Book and Level Book (also signed), addressed to 

the Secretary, not later than foui'teen days btdfore the 
commenccmert of the Examination for which the Candidate 

( has entered his name. 

I (6) To forwai'd, in addition to his Level Book, a separate copy of 

tbe same, with the levels unreduced. 



